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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE 
By A. Lawrence Lowell 


is natural to man, but does not conduce to clear sight 

and calm judgment. It would seem that the recent 
failure to admit Germany to a seat in the Council of the League 
of Nations is a case of this kind, for it has produced in the United 
States, among those who favor, and still more among those who 
oppose, our entry into the League, an effect out of proportion to 
its true significance. Let us review briefly the history of the 
matter. 

From the fifth to the sixteenth of October the Premiers, or 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia met at Locarno and 
drafted a series of treaties dated on the last of these days. The 
central compact of the series was made by the representatives of 
the five countries first named and provided for a joint guarantee 
of the frontiers of Germany, France and Belgium as fixed by the 
Treaty of Versailles; Germany and Belgium, Germany and 
France, agreeing moreover not to attack, invade or make war on 
each other except in self-defense or in pursuance of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. They further bound themselves to 
settle all questions that might arise between them, if legal by 
judicial decision, otherwise by conciliation, or, the latter failing, 
by referring the matter to the Council of the League; any viola- 
tion of these agreements to be brought before that Council, and 
all the other contracting parties undertaking to come to the help 
of the state against which such a violation has been directed, in 
accordance with the findings of the Council. The final article 
provided that the treaty “‘shall enter into force as soon as all the 
ratifications have been. deposited and Germany has become a 
member of the League of Nations,” it being universally under- 
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stood that on entering the League she would, as one of the Great 
Powers, be given a permanent seat on its Council. 

With this principal treaty were associated arbitration conven- 
tions by Germany with Belgium, France, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and also by France with the last two. The treaties were all 
formally signed in London on December Ist and reported, amid 
general rejoicings, to the Council of the League at its meeting on 
the 14th of that month. 

So far everything went smoothly, but before the Council met 
again in March, when a special session of the assembly had been 
called to vote the admission of Germany to the League, France 
formed a plan for granting to Poland also a permanent seat as a 
counterweight to German influence. To this Germany objected, 
intimating that such action would present a fatal obstacle to her 
entering the League. The question caused a debate in the British 
House of Commons, and called out a vigorous expression of 
opinion there against the use of any pressure upon Germany that 
would keep her out of the League and thereby defeat the Treaty 
of Locarno. 

We need not consider the demands of Spain and China for 

ermanent seats on the Council, or the talk about a preponderant 
influence therein of Latin or Catholic nations, because these 
things did not affect the result. The bald facts are that Briand 
went to Geneva seeking a permanent place on the Council for 
Poland; Luther and Stresemann with the determination that if 
this were done Germany would not go into the League. After 
much fruitless negotiation Sweden offered to resign her temporary 
seat, if Czechoslovakia would do the same, to make a temporary 

lace for Poland. This compromise was accepted by all the states 
that had a direct interest in the question, and would have been 
acted upon at once by the Council had not an obstacle — in- 
superable for the time — been created by Brazil. That country, 
which filled one of the temporary elective seats and wanted its 
place made permanent, took advantage of the rule that acts of 
the Council must be unanimous to insist that she would not vote 
for the admission of Germany to that body unless she was herself 
given a right to a place on the same permanent terms. Thereby 
the execution of the Treaty of Locarno has been blocked until the 
annual meeting of the Assembly of the League next September. 

Two things are noteworthy about this occurrence: first, that an 
acute controversy over the admission of Poland to the Council 
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was amicably adjusted by an agreement among all the countries 
affected; and second, that the immediate execution of that agree- 
ment was prevented because a state having no real interest in the 
question in dispute made use of the unanimity rule to acquire a 
privilege for itself. In so far as the compromise about Poland is 
concerned the League fulfilled one of its chief objects — that of 
inducing an accord on a heated controversy by bringing the 
parties together for its discussion. But on the other hand, there is 
clearly something wrong in the organization when such an accord 
can be frustrated, or postponed, by a stranger to the dispute for 
purposes of its own. 

here may be said to be two reasons for the rule requiring 
unanimity in the Council. One of them is to preclude anything in 
the nature of a super-sovereignty in the League. The object of 
the Council is to consult, to bring about mutual understanding, a 
common opinion and course of conduct, not to impose the will of a 
majority. Pochape this object might be sufficiently, though less 
fully, attained by a provision that no nation should be bound by 
any vote to which it did not assent. But there is another reason 
for the rule which has a peculiar application to the large states — 
the Great Powers as they were formerly called. It is that any 
course of action on which they do not all agree cannot in fact be 
carried out. A striking example of this was given by the complete 
abandonment of the Protocol of 1924 as soon as the British Gov- 
ernment stated its unwillingness to proceed. A mutual guarantee 
from which Great Britain held aloof would not have afforded 
security enough for the other parties to the proposal. All this, 
however, is true only of the powerful countries which must act in 
harmony for any effective result. It does not apply in the same 
way to the small states. A disarmament program, for example, 
would be futile in which either Great Britain, France or Germany 
was not included, but it would be absurd to discard such a plan 
because of a refusal to agree on the part of Latvia, Siam, Abys- 
sinia or Guatemala, to take a member of the League from each of 
four continents. 

Why then, it may be asked, if the consent of the small nations 
is not essential, should they be represented on the Council? For 
a most excellent reason. No one desires to hand over the control 
of the world to the large nations. The League was created for the 
benefit of all mankind. The small countries have rights as well as 
the big ones, and in the aggregate their citizens form a large part 
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of the peoples of the earth. A few of them were therefore very 
properly given seats upon the Council.: They could not all have 

laces there, as in the Assembly, because the Council would have 
ete far too large to perform its functions; and hence they were 
allotted four, and later six, seats, with a provision that the coun- 
tries to fill these places should be selected from time to time by 
the Assembly. The object was clearly to represent the collective 
opinions of the small states, not the eitalias interests of those 
selected; and perhaps no one imagined that they might use their 
position for individual instead of representative purposes; that 
any of them would attempt to trade its vote for its own advan- 
tage. The-particular difficulty in this case can easily be overcome 
in September by electing some other state in place of Brazil, if she 
does not give way by that time; for although a proposal has been 
made for a definite term of service on the Saaeth it has never 
been adopted, and the practice has been to choose afresh each 
year. Usually the existing members of the Council have been 
reélected, but that has not been invariably done and it is cer- 
tainly by no means necessary. 

Yet the occurrence reveals a defect that might at some time 
become serious. Either the small states elected to temporary 
seats ought to be representative, and in some way responsive to 
the nations they represent, or their unanimity should not be 
required. Brazil claimed, indeed, to be acting on behalf of Amer- 
ica, M. de Mello-Franco saying, at the final sitting of the Assem- 
bly of the League on March 18: 

. using our right as an American nation, we claim for America a 
more equitable and numerous representation on the Council. Brazil, as an 
integral part of America, has the right, on the same footing of equality as 
the other American states, to formulate this claim, since it follows logi- 
cally from the community of interests as from an abstract condominium, 
that one of its joint possessors may defend as his own a possession which 
is held in common... . 


This seems to mean that Brazil, as the representative of Amer- 
ican states, might claim for her own benefit that which belonged 
to all. If Brazil was representing the Central and South American 
nations, she was not responsive to their opinion, for M. Caballero, 
of Paraguay, at the same meeting, stated that the delegations of 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Paraguay, the 
Dominican Republic, Salvador, Uraguay and Venezuela had 
unanimously informed M. de Mello-Franco “of their desire that 
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Brazil should facilitate, by any means which she may consider to 
be most advisable, the unanimous agreement of the Council in 
order to solve the difficulties which prevent it from reaching a 
decision.” In other words, they unanimously asked Brazil to vote 
for the admission of Germany. In this connection it is interesting 
to observe that a little later M. Comnene, of Rumania, re- 
marked that “‘as soon as it was informed on Monday, March 
15th, of what was expected of the representative on the Council 
of the ‘Petite Entente’ during its present session, the Rumanian 
Delegation immediately did everything possible to show its in- 
ternational spirit in solution of the grave problems which arose;”’ 
showing that Rumania considered that a seat on the Council 
was held as a representative of a definite group of states. M. 
Mehdi Frasheri, of Albania, took a different, but not less positive, 
view of the representative character of the non-permanent mem- 
bers, saying that they held a mandate from the Assembly and not 
from their own governments, and that while free to express their 
own personal views, yet if such a member should oppose the 
settlement of a question in which the direct interests of the 
League of Nations are concerned, the Assembly would be com- 
petent to take an immediate decision in spite of its opposition. 

If, in fact, the small states sitting in the Council are there to 
urge their own particular interests the arrangement is not demo- 
cratic, for it is giving a small population a right to control the 
action of large ones. That Rhode Island should have the same 
number of senators as New York, that before the Reform Act of 
1832 a small borough in England should have had as many mem- 
bers of Parliament as a large city, may or may not in each case 
have been just and wise for other reasons, but no one has ever 
claimed that it was democratic. 

The League has been undergoing an evolution in two respects, 
which are not unconnected. In its early days it was occupied with 
matters, like the sovereignty of the Aaland Islands, the Polish- 
Lithuanian dispute, and ts tl and administrative questions, 
of great importance certainly, but not of primary consequence to 
the large nations of Western Europe. The problems of immediate 
concern to them growing out of the war and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, such as the payment of reparations and disarmament by 
Germany, were for the most part kept in their own hands, and 
dealt with in conferences among themselves and with the German 
Government. For this reason, as one reviews the meetings of the 
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Council and Assembly of the League he is impressed by a change 
in the persons who have taken part. At all the earlier sessions of 
the Council France was represented by M. Leon Bourgeois, a 
statesman with large views of international duty, to whom more 
than to any other one man is due the launching of the League 
on its career of practical usefulness; but although President of 
the French Senate and a former Prime Minister, he was not at the 
time in the Cabinet and could hardly be considered wholly a 
spokesman of the government in France. The British represent- 
ative during this period was usually Mr. Balfour, a member, 
indeed, of the Cabinet, but neither Prime Minister nor Foreign 
Secretary. Much the same was true of Italy; and these facts show 
that the work of the League was not regarded as one of the chief 
matters of international concern. 

It is significant, on the other hand, that at two of the last 
meetings of the Council, that of September, 1925, and the one 
just held, France was represented by Briand when Premier and 
Foreign Minister — replaced by Painlevé at the time when he 
was the Premier — and England by Chamberlain, her Foreign 
Secretary. It is interesting to compare also the membership of a 
Assembly in the early and later periods. At its first meeting, in 
1920, the French delegates were Bourgeois, Viviani and Hano- 
taux, all of them eminent in public life, but none of them in 
the Cabinet; the British were Balfour, Fisher and Barnes, two of 
them, indeed, in the Cabinet, but none of them in charge of 
foreign affairs. At the fifth meeting in 1924 the leading represent- 
atives of Great Britain and France were MacDonald and Her- 
riot, both of them the Premiers and Foreign Ministers of their 
nations; and to the sixth and last — a change of Ministry having 
taken place in each country —Great Britain sent Chamberlain, 
her Foreign Secretary, and France Briand, who was again both 
Foreign Minister and Premier. There sat, indeed, in that Assem- 
bly three Premiers and sixteen Foreign Ministers; such men com- 
ing because they thought that the matters to be considered re- 
quired their presence, as in fact they did. 

The Corfu incident of 1923, coming when the Assembly was in 
session, brought sharply to mind the function of the League in 
controversies likely to lead to war, and although that affair was 
carried to a Hoe: 5 end by the Council of Ambassadors rather 
than by the organs of the League, yet it drew attention to the 
need ne Mets. action which the League is designed to promote. 
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The next year the thorny question of disarmament brought that 
need still more to the front. No sooner was the question seriously 
considered than it became clear that disarmament and security 
were inseparable, that no nation could be expected to lay aside its 
weapons until it felt safe from attack. This meant that it must 
have such a guarantee of assistance from powerful neighbors as 
would effectually prevent any attempt at aggression; and only 
under those conditions could judicial or arbitral decision be sub- 
stituted for armed preparation for defense. It was a question of 
vital import to all countries, not least to the large ones on which 
the burden of the guarantee would fall with the greatest weight. 
The Assembly at which the matter was taken up in 1924 was, 
therefore, as we have seen, attended by the Prime Ministers of 
both Great Britain and France. It framed and recommended 
unanimously to the several governments the Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, which sought to 
carry out more definitely and aonnnals the agreements and 

arantees of the Covenant. Within a few months a change of 
SGnistry in Great Britain, and the objection of the Dominions, 
caused the plan to fall through; but the fact that it had been 
made, and the way it was made, show how deeply the govern- 
ments felt the need of taking an active part in regulating inter- 
national relations through the League. 

Finally the desire for a definite settlement of the position of 
Germany and for receiving her again into the concert of nations 
brought the Premiers or Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the princi- 

al states together at Locarno where the convention was made 
faet October. The very importance attached to the admission of 
Germany as a member of the League with a seat on the Council, 
and to the question of other additional seats there, shows the 
significance ascribed by the leading governments to the League 
and its Council. In fact, M. Briand, at the last sitting of the As- 
sembly on March 18, speaking of the Locarno convention, said: 
“‘We know that it cannot have all its possible strength nor attain its full 
development except under the protection of the League of Nations. It is 
to the League that we have entrusted it. It is by the League, within the 
League, that we must develop it to its full extent... . ” 


Now it is clear that if the ruling statesmen of the greater na- 

tions shall continue to regard the ase as important it will be 

important, for they have the power to make it so. 3 
The course of history depends upon the interplay of the actual 
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forces in the world. Observe the use of the word forces in the 
plural, for people are prone to attribute to the expression force 
the sense of military losiie alone. There are other forces, by no 
means negligible even in war, and far more potent in time of 
peace; forces economic, racial, religious, forces of tradition and of 
thought. Let us say of thought, rather than of public opinion, 
because overwhelming as a genuine public opinion may become 
when aroused, there is a tendency to apply the word to a senti- 
mental attitude not very profound and liable to be obscured in 
the face of insistent fact. These manifold and complex forces are 
not always in harmony, and one of the chief tasks of a statesman 
is to adjust, without collisions, the conflicts between those forces 
that arise either in his own country or with other nations. 

When conflicts of interests, ambitions or ideas occur between 
two states, and no more, they may be arranged by a diplomatic 
conference of those two. But with the expansion of commercial 
intercourse and the interlacing of relations of all kinds the ques- 
tions that affect more than two countries are ever increasing in 
number; and an attempt to settle them byseparate negotiations be- 
tween two governments at a time involves at the least an element 
of suspicion, and at the worst alliances of some nations against 
others, in short the old evil of leagues to maintain the balance of 
power. It is much better for all those interested to meet about a 
common table for mutual discussion. In such a procedure the 
alignments are likely to differ on different questions and enduring 
lines of cleavage to be escaped. Nor does harm result if there 
happen to be present at the board impartial representatives of 
states not directly concerned in the issue debated. 

In a body of this kind one must expect differences to be pre- 
sented that kindle strong feelings, are not easy to allay and may 
not be adjusted at the first attempt. If this were not so, if the 
course of the League always ran smoothly, without friction, it 
would be because the really important questions were kept out; 
and if so it would not be a true clearing house for international 
problems. Moreover, quite apart from the settlement of acute 
controversies, one of the merits of the League is that it meets not 
only, like the former European Congresses, when serious difficul- 
ties have arisen, but at frequent intervals; the Assembly once, 
and the Council four times or more, a year. This gives to the 
governments opportunities to meet and talk over matters of com- 
mon concern, to forestall future dissensions and get into closer 
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ersonal touch, without arousing public fear of dangers ahead. 
Basematic congresses summoned only in crises cause general 
alarm, are at once reflected on stock exchanges, put merchants on 
their guard, and give rise to newspaper recrimination; whereas 
meetings at regular or frequent intervals may be held without 
apprehension or excitement. 
nless something unforeseen should occur the present diffi- 
culty about the admission of Germany to the League can easily 
be surmounted in September. A more persistent question is 
whether the attendance of the Premiers and Foreign Ministers at 
the meetings of the Council and Assembly will prove a lasting 
custom, or is due merely to certain pressing questions that will 
pass away. The very presence of Germany in the Council, by en- 
larging the range of questions presented and the weight of the de- 
cisions reached, may well tend to bring to its meetings the men in 
charge of the foreign affairs of other countries. If, in spite of oc- 
casional disappointments, the governments of the greater nations 
seriously intend to use the League and its Council for threshing 
out international problems, the importance and influence of the 
League are assured. Principles and policies will there be worked 
out and generally accepted, and every country will inevitably find 
its advantage in taking part in the discussions at the formative 
stage. , 

In America we have already witnessed an example in our own 
case of not being present when a matter of universal interest was 
considered. In 1856 we took no part in the Congress of Paris 
which agreed to abolish the use of privateers in naval warfare. 
We refused to assent to that agreement unless the nations would 
go farther by conceding to private property at sea the same pro- 
tection that it has on land, and we made it clear that we should 
not feel bound by the provision = privateers since we were 
Ot a party thereto. But in face of the general sentiment created 
by the Declaration of Paris we have never ventured to act against 
this provision and we never shall. At the opening of the Spanish 
War, indeed, we felt so strongly the need of bowing to an opinion 
created in our absence that we declared we should conform to the 
Declaration of 1856. Later the Protocol of Geneva asserted in 
1924 another principle far more at variance with our ideas, for it 

rovided that a decision by the Permanent Court of International 
Tansice, or by the Council of the League, that a matter is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a nation should not prevent 
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its consideration by the Council or the Assembly; and that an- 
other nation which went to war with her on such a matter should 
not be presumed to be an aggressor, as would be the case of an 
attack for any other cause. What effect the provision would 
have had on the attitude of the world toward domestic questions, 
if the Protocol had been ratified by a large number of countries, 
need not be considered; but it is an illustration of the fact that 
— is easier before a thing is done than afterwards, and 
that a movement can be more effectively turned at the outset 
than after it has acquired momentum. 

We are a sensible and practical people, and if the other gov- 
ernments shall hereafter resort to the League as the place for the 
discussion of the world’s problems, if it becomes an international 
clearing house for all important differences, the United States 
will ultimately take her place in it by the very force of events. 
She will do so the sooner if foreign nations do not show excessive 
anxiety to have her come in, and if Americans do not urge it ex- 
clusively on altruistic grounds. 
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GERMANY AT GENEVA 
By William E. Rappard 


O: March 8, 1926, the representatives of ——— na- 


tions met at Geneva for the express purpose of admitting 

Germany to the League of Nations. They had come to 
attend the Seventh Assembly specially summoned to consider 
the request of the German Government and “Council proposals, 
if any, in application of Article 4 of the Covenant” concerning 
the increase of the Council. On March 17, they adjourned after 
unanimously adopting the following resolution proposed by M. 
Briand, Prime Minister and first Delegate of France: 

The Assembly regrets that the difficulties encountered have prevented 
the attainment of the purpose for which it was convened, and expresses 
the hope that between now and the ordinary September session, these 
difficulties may be surmounted so as to make it possible for Germany to 
enter the League of Nations on that occasion. 


The Seventh Assembly had signally failed. Moreover a serious 
crisis had arisen, which threatened not only the future of the 
League but the cause of world conciliation as well. Germany, 
having been encouraged to approach the temple of peace by the 
unanimous wishes of the faithtal within and having been coaxed 
up to its very threshold by the more and more insistent beckon- 
ings of its high priests, her principal former enemies, felt con- 
strained to turn aside in mournful dignity when she found them 
unable to welcome her with becoming honors. The portals, stand- 
ing ajar, revealed an unseemly scramble around the altar where, 
it had been generally understood, one place alone should be free, 
that reserved for the great penitent. 

The political imbroglio, referred to as the Geneva tangle, was 
the immediate cause of Germany’s failure to enter the League, 
or rather of the League’s failure to admit Germany on terms 
satisfactory to both parties. And the present international crisis 
is the immediate effect of this failure. As the crisis will be success- 
fully overcome only if and when Germany’s admission is secured, 
the impending dangers can be averted only if it be found possible 
to unravel the Geneva tangle. The student can do no more than 
to seek to unravel it by historical and critical analysis. That is 
the only service he can render the statesman, who alone can 
effectively unravel it by action. 
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At the beginning of the present year it was apparent that 
four conditions would have to be fulfilled if Germany was to 
join the League and thereby give effect to the Locarno agree- 
ments, whose coming into force had been made contingent upon 
her entry. These conditions were the following: 

1. Germany must apply for admission. 

2. Two-thirds of the states represented at the Assembly 
must, in accordance with Article 1 of the Covenant, vote affirma- 
tively upon her application. 

3. In accordance with Article 4 of the Covenant, the Council 
must unanimously, and the Assembly by majority, comply with 
the request of Germany that her representative receive a per- 
manent seat on the Council. 

4. Nothing unforeseen must happen to upset the whole plan. 

Although, as is generally known, the fourth condition alone 
proved the stumbling-block, it is not irrelevant to restate the 
general position as concerns the three others. 

The relations between Germany and the League in the course 
of the last seven years have been as extraordinary as they have 
been unfortunate. 

The armistice was signed on November 11, 1918, on the 
mutually binding understanding that the peace terms would 
conform to President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Of these the 
last, and that to which its author obviously attached the greatest 
importance, was worded as follows: 


A general association of nations must be formed under specific cove- 
nants for the purpose of aftording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 


When, on May 7, 1919, the German delegation received the 
draft treaty of Versailles, they discovered that the “association 
of nations” for which it provided in its Part I was anything but 
“general” and that in particular their country was, temporarily 
at least, excluded from it. In their Observations on the Conditions 
of Peace of May 19, 1919, they er took exception to this 
ostracism and demanded that Germany be at once admitted to 
the League on equal terms with all other members. 

The Allied and Associated Powers in their reply of June 16, 
1919, sought to refute the German argument by quoting from 
President Wilson’s speech of September 27, 1918, and, while 
“looking forward to the time when the League of Nations . . . 
shall extend its membership to all peoples,” refused to accede to 
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the request for immediate admission. The logic of the Allies, it 
must be admitted, was hardly convincing, but their resolve was 
firm and their power overwhelming. And so it came about that a 
league was formed which, at its juridical birth, on January 10, 
1920, comprised only victors and former neutrals and not even 
all of these. 

When the first Assembly of the League met in November, 
1920, the feelings of its members as to the absence of Germany 
were clearly divided. On the one hand, all the former neutrals 
and at least some of the former belligerents frankly deplored it 
as impairing the usefulness of the League and retarding the paci- 
fication of the world. Of this group fs states, the most insistent, 
if not the most outspoken, was the Argentine Republic whose 
representative and Foreign Minister, Sefior Pueyrredon, moved 
the following resolution as an amendment to the Covenant: 

That all sovereign states recognized by the community of nations be 
admitted to join the League of Nations, in such a manner that if they do 
not become members of the League of Nations, this can only be the result 
of a voluntary decision on their part. 


When it was decided to postpone the discussion of this pro- 
posal, Sefior Pueyrredon left the Assembly and no official repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Republic has been seen there since. 

On the other hand, France and her continental allies ab- 
solutely rejected the idea of the immediate admission of Germany. 
While also recognizing the principle of universality as an ideal, 
they were vigorously opposed to the entry of a state which, in 
the language of the Covenant, had not given “effective guaran- 
tees of its sincere intention to observe its international obli- 
gations.” 

From 1920 onwards each successive Assembly showed that the 
friends of the early admission of Germany were growing more 
numerous and more impatient and that the resistance of their 
opponents was weakening. But as the League, the would-be 
host, was becoming more inviting and more pressing, Germany, 
the former would-be guest, seemed to grow ever more recalcitrant. 

For over four years she showed no willingness whatever to 
renew her application of 1919. Had any of her successive govern- 
ments a0 to do so, the injured pride of the German people 
and the well-nigh universal bitterness against the Feindbund and 
the Versailler Diktat would have swept it away. Besides, the 
League, weakened by the absence of some of the largest and most 
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werful states of the world and not even assured of the whole- 
earted support of its chief members, was far from resembling 
the 1 estr political institution which it had promised to be 
at the beginning of 1919. Germany outside the League, in the 
company of the United States, Russia, Turkey, and the Argentine 
Republic, apparently felt more contentment than she anticipated 
from being within a league without those states. 

Even if these considerations had not sufficed to hold her aloof, 
it was obvious, until the middle of 1924, that she would not be 
admitted to the League on a footing of equality with her chief 
former foes, that is, with permanent representation on the 
Council..As German public opinion would certainly not have 
accepted any other terms and as, according to the Covenant, 
such terms could only be proffered by an unanimous Council, on 
which were represented France, Belgium, and, since 1922, 
Czechoslovakia, everyone realized that Germany’s day had 
not yet come. 

It finally began to dawn in the summer of 1924. The elections 
in France had condemned Poincaré’s ill-fated Ruhr adventure 
and brought into power a more conciliatory government. Great 
Britain was being ruled by a pacifist minority —- by an 
unstable but decidedly pro-League and anti-German par- 
liamentary majority. The success of the London conference and 
the adoption of the Dawes plan seemed to open a new era of 
mutual confidence and coéperation. 

When the Fifth Assembly met in September, 1924, it was 
generally felt that a great change had come over Europe. At one 
of its first sittings, on September 4th, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister and first Delegate of Great Britain, uttered the 
famous words about the “menacing vacant chair in our midst,’ 
which proved not only a willingness but an anxious desire to 
welcome Germany to the League. On the following day, M. 
Herriot, Prime Minister and first Delegate of France, more 
cautiously but not less firmly expressed similar sentiments 

These public statements had, as has since transpired, been 
preceded by a letter from Mr. MacDonald to the German Gov- 
ernment in which he deplored Germany’s absence from the 
League and expressly urged her to apply for admission. It was to 
this letter, to these statements, and to the several unofficial mes- 
sages sent from Geneva to Berlin in September, 1924, that Herr 
Stresemann referred in his speech before the Reichstag on March 
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22, 1926, when he declared that “Germany has twice been called 
to Geneva, the first time by the Assembly of 1924.” 

In reply to this first invitation, the German Cabinet decided in 
einige to adopt a favorable attitude towards the League. In 
consequence, on September 29, 1924, a memorandum was sent 
from Berlin to the ten states represented on the Council inquiring 
as to their views on certain points which the German Govern- 
ment wished to see favorably elucidated before applying for 
admission. Besides questions relating to war guilt, disarmament, 
sanctions under Article 16 of the Covenant, and mandates, the 
memorandum raised the matter of permanent representation on 
the Council in the following terms: 


. . . The German Government has no intention of claiming special 
privileges for Germany. It recognizes that the full development of the 
League can only proceed along lines of absolute equality between the 
states of which it is composed. However, so long as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations assigns a privileged position to certain states, inas- 
much as it grants them the right of permanent representation on the 
Council, which is primarily the executive organ of the League, the German 
Government must claim the same right for Germany. 


Ail ten replies received to this memorandum were on this last 
point deemed satisfactory by the German Government. This is 
shown by the note Herr Stresemann addressed to the Secretary 
General of the League on December 12, 1924, in which it is said: 


. . » The German Government has now received the answers to the 
memorandum. It notes with pleasure that its decision has been accorded 
full approval in the replies furnished by the Powers represented on the 
Council of the League. The German Government, moreover, believes 
the replies to justify it in concluding that its wish for Germany to have 
a seat on the Council of the League is being favorably considered by the 
Governments now represented on the Council (. . . prendront en con- 
sidération son désir . . . according to the French translation supplied 
by the German Government, which seems more accurate that the English 
version which it also furnished). 


As the ten states had not been able to satisfy Germany’s desire 
for information as to the interpretation of what would be her 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant, the note ended by a 
request for more precise assurances by the League itself in that 
matter. In reply to this note, the Council, on March 13, 1925, 
dispatched to Berlin a memorandum in which, while not ex- 
pressly releasing Germany from the obligations incumbent upon 
members under Article 16, it discreetly recalled that “a state 
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member of the League, and of the Council, would always have a 
voice in deciding the application of the principles of he Cove- 
nant.”’ These words clearly showed the intention of the Council to 
welcome Germany both to the League and to the Council itself. 
In the meanwhile the negotiations which were to lead up to 
Locarno had begun between Berlin, Paris, and London. They had 
been initiated on February 9, 1925, by a German memorandum 
addressed to the Foreign Minister of France. The proposal of a 
mutual security pact outlined in this memorandum contained no 
allusion to the League except in the following final words: 

. it would be worth considering whether it would not be advisable 
to so draft the security pact that it would prepare the way for a world 
convention to include all states along the lines of the “Protocole pour le 
Réglement pacifique des différends internationaux” drawn up by the 
League of Nations, and that in case such a world convention was achieved, 
it could be absorbed by it or worked into it.1 


After much parleying between Paris and London, a reply was 
finally sent to Herr Stresemann on June 16, 1925, on behalf of the 
Allied governments, in which, as originally proposed by France, 
it was stated that the adoption of a security pact “can only be 
conceived if Germany herself enters the League of Nations under 
the conditions laid down in the note from the Council of the 
League of Nations dated the 13th March, 1925.” 

From the German reply, dated July 20, 1925, we would quote 
the following passage as peculiarly relevant to our subject: 

According to the opinion of the German Government, the entrance of 
Germany into the League of Nations would not be a necessary condition 
for the realization of the fundamental ideas of the German memorandum. 
The Allied Governments, however, on their part, are of the opinion that 
the security pact as suggested in the German memorandum is only con- 
ceivable if Germany enters the League of Nations. In view of the great 
importance which the German Government attach to the solution of the 
security question, they will, in principle not raise any objection against 
the linking up of the two problems . . 

Perhaps not without regard to Washington, Germany wished 
her entrance into the League to be considered as a concession on 
her part rather than as a favor to be granted by her former ene- 
mies. The passage quoted also shows that membership in the 
League was in her opinion subordinate to the question of mutu- 
ally guaranteed security. Expressed in terms of subsequent events 
and in complete opposition to the view taken by the Brazilian 

1 English text from the British Cmd. paper 2435 on the Locarno negotiations. 
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representative at the Assembly on March 17, 1926, Germany held 
from the outset that “the League of Nations should find place 
within the frame-work of the political constitution of Locarno” 
and not “that Locarno should find place within the frame-work 
of the League.” 

The Locarno agreements, signed in London on December 1, 
1925, were the outcome of these negotiations. In accordance with 
the wish of the Allies, concurred in with such ostentatious reluc- 
tance by Germany, it was provided that they were to “enter into 
force as soon as all ratifications have been deposited and Germany 
has become a member of the League of Nations.” 

On February 8, 1926, Herr Stresemann wrote to the Secretary 
General of the League “to propose . . . in the name of the Ger- 
man Government the admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations,” at the same time requesting him “to put this proposal 
on the agenda of the Assembly as soon as possible.” The Council, 
informed in advance of the German intentions, met on February 
12th and decided that the Assembly should be convened on March 
8th to consider the German proposal and cognate questions. 

Such, briefly summarized, were the principal incidents in the 
curious game of hide-and-seek in which Germany and the League 
had been engaged in the course of the last seven years. Germany 
had twice been invited to join the League and had accepted once, 
and she had twice sought admission and been once ae oer} 

When the Assembly met, on March 8, 1926, three of the four 
conditions necessary de the final entry of Germany had been ful- 
filled: she had applied, she was assured of a favorable, perhaps of 
an unanimous welcome by the Assembly, and the ten states on 
whom the decision depended had acquiesced in her request for a 
permanent seat on the Council. Unfortunately the fourth condi- 
tion remained unfulfilled. The unforeseen took place which was to 
nse or at least to postpone, the consummation of the long 

aid plan. 

What had happened? When the German application was made, 
it became known, first, that three states, Brazil, Spain and Po- 
land, demanded that they also should receive permanent repre- 
sentation on the Council; second, that Brazil made her vote on 
the German request contingent upon her own preferment; third, 
that all three of these states had been assured of the support of 
other members of the Council; fourth, that Sweden was opposed 
in principle to any enlargement of the Council beyond that 
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necessitated by Germany’s entry; fifth, that, finally, Germany 
would withdraw her application if the requests of the three other 
applicants were considered. 

uch were the conflicting policies which constituted the ele- 
ments of the Geneva tangle. In order to understand how this | 
apparently inextricable situation had arisen, one must consider 
in turn the attitude of each of the most directly interested 
parties. 

Germany’s position had been made entirely clear before the : 
meeting of the Assembly. She had regarded the assurances given | 
by the ten Council Powers in their replies to her note of Septem- 
ber 29, 1924, as satisfactory in the matter of her representation on 
the Council. Neither at Locarno, nor on any other occasion 
before the dispatch of her application, had she received any inti- 
mation of the Brazilian, Spanish or Polish ambitions. Her appli- 
cation had therefore been based on the tacit assumption that 
she was to enter the Council as it was constituted at the time of 
the signature of the Locarno agreements. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Assembly the German 
Chancellor, Dr. Luther, had thus defined and explained the 
attitude of his government in a speech delivered at Hamburg on 
March 2, 1926: 
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. . » In all the discussions with regard to Germany’s entry into the 
League it had been regarded . . . as self-evident that there would be 
no important alterations within the League before that entry took place. 
The other parties to the bargain, in explaining the connection between 
security and Germany’s entry into the League, raised no consideration 
that could be inferred to mean the contrary. Obviously Germany would 
only enter the League if she was assigned a permanent seat on the Coun- 
¥ cil. This also was recognized by all parties. It would be in conflict with 
ry these understandings if the assignment of a permanent seat on the Council 
to Germany should be preceded by an extension of the League in respect 
of the composition of the Council. If, as has been said, this extension has 
long been contemplated, then Germany should have been told of it in 
the course of last year’s negotiations . . . Any alteration in the compo- 
sition of the Council or in the organization of the League would result in 
Germany’s being placed in an entirely impossible position. 























As the accompanying table shows, Brazil, who had been ap- 
pointed to the Council as a non-permanent member by the Peace 
Conference, had ever since 1921 been reélected by the Assembly 
as the most favored candidate. 
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ELECTIONS TO THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 


Main Results in Voting for Non-Permanent Membership at the First Six 
Assemblies 
(Figures in italics relate to elected states.) 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Number of states members of the League 42 48 51 54 55 55 





Number of states voting.............. 39 44 46 47 «47°=«49 
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4 The only states mentioned in this table are those which in at least one of the elections ob- 
tained more than § votes. 





When, in 1921, Spain demanded a permanent seat, Brazil 
raised a similar claim as the representative of Latin America. 
As Brazil’s claim failed to receive the necessary support, it was 
her veto in the Council that prevented the satisfaction of 
Spain’s ambitions. Her reply to Germany’s note of September 29, 
1924 was undoubtedly obscure. While agreeing in principle to the ; 
German request, it contained the following clause which the Braz- 
ilian representative at the Assembly recalled on March 17, 1926: 


. . . The Government of Brazil is of opinion, however, that the secret 
questions resulting from the desires expressed by Germany belong to the 
nature of those that must not be treated from government to govern- 
ment, but that must by preference be exposed and discussed in their 
totality by the members of the League and within the League itself, so 
that the diverse aspects of the said questions and the point of view of the 
other members of the League may be better known. The German Govern- 
ment, however, may feel convinced that we shall examine impartially 
and in a spirit of conciliation her aspirations as contained in the memo- 
randum of September 29, 1924, by keeping to the firm intention of finding 
adequate solutions for all the questions and all the just claims without 
any prejudice to engagements taken by Brazil or the good doctrine of 
international right as far as applicable to each separate case. 
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As drafted in Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian note had contained 
a more explicit statement in which Brazil’s agreement to the 
German request was clearly made dependent upon her own eleva- 
tion to a permanent post. This statement had, with the consent 
of the Brazilian Government, been deleted by its representative 
on the Council on the advice of his colleagues whom he had 
personally consulted before despatching the amended note to 
Berlin on December 1, 1924. When the Assembly met, it became 
known that Brazil maintained this position and that her claim 
was assured of the support of other states represented on the 
Council, notably of France. 

From the very origin of the League, Spain had demanded a 
permanent seat, partly as a former great Power and more specially 
as the cultural head of the Spanish-speaking world. Her ambi- 
tions were thwarted in 1921 when the British Government had 
moved the acceptance of her claim and the French had sup- 
ported it. Ever since she has consistently opposed the principle of 
rotation among the elected members of the Council, which has 
been insistently advocated by the overwhelming majority of the 
Assembly. Her obstructive attitude in this matter explains the 
loss of international popularity as shown by the electoral returns 
in the foregoing table. 

In 1926 Spain’s claim was supported by Paris, where her rep- 
resentative on the Council since 1920 has been accredited as 
Ambassador, and also by London, in the face of obvious popular 
and parliamentary opposition throughout the British Empire. 
Spain, having unequivocally endorsed the German memorandum 
in 1924, declared in 1926 that she would act in strict conformity 
with her pledge, but intimated that she would leave the League 
if her claim to a permanent seat on the Council were disregarded. 

Poland’s demand was the most recent. Since, in spite of her 
candidacy for an elected seat in 1923, she never has been able 
to poll more than 17 votes in the Assembly, her claim to a per- 
manent post was at least unexpected. It was based on her popu- 
lation, her exposed geographic position between Germany and 
Russia, her constant appearance before the Council in matters 
concerning minorities, Danzig, and Upper Silesia, and her vital 
interest in the Locarno agreements. It was ardently supported by 
France, for obvious reasons, as well as by Italy, on grounds which 
hardly commend themselves to the friends of the seas and of 
international conciliation. Sir Austen Chamberlain would doubt- 
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less also have been happy to be able to support the Polish claim. 
The opposition of British public opinion, crystallized in his in- 
structions, prevented him from following freely his inclinations. 

The consistent opposition to any change in the composition of 
the Council, beyond that necessitated by Germany’s entry, was 
represented in the Council itself by Sweden alone. As early as a 
month before the Assembly she officially made known her views. 
Although prohibitive instructions of her representative, M. 
Undén, related only to the creation of new permanent seats, 
Sweden deprecated any immediate enlargement of the Council as 
disloyal to Germany and contrary to the interests of the League. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to tell the full 
story of the Geneva drama. But we may outline its plot, which 
naturally falls into five parts. 

First, France and Great Britain urged upon Germany, at a 
meeting of the Locarno Powers held on Sunday, March 7th, and 
upon Sweden on the following days, the acceptance of the en- 
largement of the Council by the addition as permanent members 
of Spain, Poland, and Brazil. Germany forthwith announced her 
intention of withdrawing her application if this plan was carried 
out. Sweden, supported although feebly by Belgium and Uru- 


guay, — it in the Council, while the Brazilian representa- 
ait 


tive, after formulating his claim, offered to ask for further 
instructions. 

After much secret parleying, Belgium, on March 12th, made a 
second proposal as a compromise, which France, Great Britain 
and Italy accepted as a final concession, to be content with the 
addition of one non-permanent seat for Poland. Sweden alone on 
the Council refused to concur in this suggestion, while the Ger- 
mans again threatened the withdrawal of their application should 
it be accepted. 

Thereupon Sweden, very hard pressed by the Great Powers and 
openly accused in their press of being a tool of Germany, spon- 
taneously put forward as a third suggestion the idea of resigning 
her own seat, to which the Assembly would have been free to 
elect Poland. To this very generous and disinterested proposal, 
Germany objected after some hesitation. Its acceptance, in her 
eyes, would have changed completely the political composition of 
the Council by substituting for its one truly impartial and inde- 

endent member, the only continental ally of France which, 
Sdiaving on Germany, was not yet represented on it. Dr. Luther 
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and Herr Stresemann obviously feared the revival in Germany of 
the phantom of a hostile encirclement which had so dangerously 
haunted the imagination of her people before the war. 

In the course of the conversation veviesie the German and the 
Swedish delegates on this subject, the suggestion was made that, 
if another more suitable resignation were tendered simultaneously 
with that of Sweden, it might present the possibility of a favor- 
able solution. This led to the fourth and final proposal. Dr. Benes, 
after securing the reluctant consent of his allies of the Little 
Entente, declared that Czechoslovakia was prepared to sacrifice 
her own seat if Sweden did likewise and if that would allow the 
admission of Germany. This offer proved just barely acceptable 
to France and to Germany on the understanding that the As- 
sembly would be advised to replace Sweden on the Council by 
Holland or some other state of similar status, if Poland were 
elected to the post vacated by Czechoslovakia. 

This compromise, “undignified and unsatisfactory” as it is 
styled in an unusually able article in the Saturday Review of 
March 27, 1926, seemed for a moment to provide the bridge over 
which Germany might finally be brought into the League citadel. 
It was reached on Monday, March 15th, but shortly afterward it 
became apparent that all was in vain. The Brazilian delegation in 
Geneva had failed to secure from their far-away government any 
instructions which would allow it, even after all the nine other 
Latin American delegations had unanimously begged it to do so, 
to vote for Germany’s admission to the Council without Brazil. 
On Wednesday, March 17th, the Assembly met, heard from the 
Brazilian, British, French and Swedish delegates why and how 
the negotiations had broken down, expressed its regret and its 
consternation through the organs of the South American, Swiss, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Danish and Albanian representatives, and 
adjourned after adopting the resolution quoted at the beginning 
of this article. 

The Assembly had, for a reason apparently foreign to European 
politics, failed to admit Germany to the League. But it had suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the disappointment of Spain, Brazil and 
Poland, the sacrifice of Sweden and Czechoslovakia, and the 
difficulties which would have beset several governments, notably 
that of France, if the final compromise had been adopted. Above 
all, there had been no breach between the Locarno Powers, and 
Germany’s application had not been withdrawn. 








THE COAL MINING DEADLOCK 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By Sir Fosiah C. Stamp 
U: to two or three years ago disputes in the coal mining 


industry in Great Britain usually involved a confusion 

of differences of opinion about facts, differences about 
principles and conflicts of view about questions of immediate 
tactics and behavior. It is safe to say, however, that the coal 
industry is today more advanced, from the statistical and docu- 
mentary points of view, than any other at any time. 

As a part of the machinery of wage determination set up in 
1921 the trading and revenue accounts of all collieries of any size 
are analyzed in great detail on standard lines by independent 
accountants acting for the owners and the miners respectively. 
Although no individual colliery details are available to the public, 
the aggregates of each district, showing the sundry results and 
‘expenses, expressed in relation to tonnage, etc., are compiled and 
are thoroughly well digested by those interested. Further investi- 
gations have been made by the recent Royal Commission into 
comparative facts in the other industries and in other countries, 
and it may be said that — with one important exception to 
which reference is made later — there are now no questions of fact 
having serious economic significance which are not clearly laid 
out upon the table for anyone to see. 

Disputes should now therefore be confined to discussions of 
principle, but actually they still are intermingled, unfortunately, 
with conflicting views about the way in which immediate nego- 
tiations have been handled on either side. Such temporary mat- 
ters of course occupy a prominent position during the period of a 
dispute for they are the immediate irritants of public opinion, but 
they sink into insignificance as time goes on, leaving bedrock 
questions still open for settlement. 

Today we have the unique position of a deadlock between an 
economic impossibility and a psychological or physiological 
impossibility. On the one hand the existing demands or require- 
ments of the workmen, at any rate until the industry is recon- 
stituted, mean that it cannot be carried on except at a loss over 
the major part of its operations, and therefore cannot be con- 
tinuously carried on at all on its present scale. On the other hand, 
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the minimum needs of the owners which have to be met if this 
economic impossilbiity is to be avoided, mean a reduction in the 
standard of life of many of the men which may be partly miti- 
gated by a lengthening of their hours. 

The deadly evolution of economic events has brought about 
this state of affairs. While there are some points upon which each 
side might be blamed, neither side can be held completely respon- 
sible for the plight of the industry, nor can either side be “blamed” 
entirely for the stand it has taken. When on all sides and in all 
countries today inconvenient economic facts are being glossed 
over, it is not difficult to appreciate the reluctance of the men to 
admit the inevitability of facts so repugnant to their cherished 
desires and well-being. 


Il 


It is not generally realized that there are now more men in 
employment in the industry than before the war, — this despite 
a reduction of normal output of some 15 percent. Seven men are 
now trying to live upon ie product that six enjoyed before the 
war. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the reasons for diminished 
consumption: the increase in the use of alternative fuels; the dis- 
location and alteration of European markets with improverished 
purchasers; devices for economizing in coal, etc. Whatever these 
reasons may be, the fact remains that the existing output of the 
industry is too small for its “ground plan,” as indicated by the 
number of mines in operation and the number of men engaged. 
This extent is now too great for a stable equilibrium to exist 
between price and reward. 

The first essential therefore is a reduction of the magnitude of 
the industry by 15 or 20 percent. It would then be possible for 
the present output to be maintained by the remaining mines, 
under conditions which would enable wages on the present scale 
to be paid without actually incurring losses. It would still leave it 
completely necessary for the reconstruction of the industry on 
the fans of the recommendations of the Royal Commission to be 
carried out, in order that the industry should be on a progressive 
and satisfactory basis for the future. It is obvious that to take 
those mines that are worked under the least economic conditions 
out of the ““wage-ascertainments” would mean that the average 
costs for the remainder of the mines in a district would be more 
satisfactory and give a margin of profit. If in addition to the 
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reduction in area there were a slight lengthening of the working 
time for the remainder, the position of stable equilibrium would 
be more readily reached. 

The surplusage of men in the industry has been partly caused 
by the frequent isolation of the mining villages from other in- 
dustries and the consequent lack of mobility in labor. New pits 
in the eastern fields have been manned with new labor instead of 
with labor transferred from the declining districts. Such a trans- 
fer was next to impossible owing to lack of houses. To have left 
the miners’ cottages in the existing areas derelict would not have 
enabled the country by a magic wand to produce the required 
houses elsewhere. Every effort has already been made to build 
houses rapidly to meet the actual shortage, with the result that 
they have sprung up in unprecedented numbers. Despite this, 
the problem of coping with the existing shortage has not yet been 
solved, and it is obvious that the effort would still less meet the 
requirements of transfer which would be a clear addition to such 
a shortage since it would “de-house” a large population at 
an satisfactorily housed. The Royal Commission’s report 

as recognized the necessity for a complete transfer to other 
industries, and the government has assumed some responsibility 
for assisting in every way such contraction of the industry. 
Exactly what is involved in this operation beyond an extension 
of unemployment “doles” has not yet been constructively 
elaborated. 


Ill 


The wage system in operation in the coal industry is extraor- 
dinarily complicated. It has its origin in the events of some 
sixty years ago, and the number of “ingredients” in the calcula- 
tion to bring the wage down to recent times has been put at over 
forty. This does not mean, of course, that a wage earner has to go 
through all these calculations to get his present weekly wage, for 
the computations were brought to a head or “standard” for the 

eriod as immediately before the war. (Incidentally it should be 
remarked that the immediate pre-war period was a boom period 
and the claim to perpetuate or standardize the wages af such 
years, so that they should operate during the periods of less 
prosperity, would in itself be likely to give rise to considerable 
difficulty.) Upon this standard has been built a complicated sys- 
tem of percentage additions for the general change in price levels, 
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district adjustments, subsistence allowances and minimum wages. 
If any new system of computing wages is suggested, so great is 
the conservatism of the wage earner that the new figures have to 
be turned into terms of the old before they are acceptable. Men 
will not relinquish what they know and have experienced, how- 
ever complicated, for something by the operation of which they 
may some day be unexpectedly deceived. Thus when the 1921 
agreement brought in the new principle of dividing between the 
owners and the men the net proceeds of the industry, the share 
applicable to the men after such “ascertainment” had to be 
turned into terms of a percentage addition to the old wage before 
it was acceptable or workable. 

These historical complications, together with the natural 
differences between the several districts and the different grades 
of labor, add greatly to the difficulty of the problem and to public 
mystification whenever miners’ wages are under discussion. 

Is the principle of the 1921 agreement, that there should be a 
fixed ratio in which the proceeds of the industry are divided, a 
satisfactory one? It sounds at first all that could be desired, 
granted that the ratio agreed upon is a reasonable one. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the ratio of 85 to 15 (afterwards 
altered to 87 to 13) on which every £100 of proceeds were to be 
divided between workmen and owners was a fair representation 
of what actually happened over a long period before the war, 
say twenty or twenty-five years. But it is not sufficiently realized 
that an accurate average for this purpose does not necessarily 
give a fair annual result, for it turns out to be too rigid as between 
good years and bad years. The average deviation over a long 
period from this mean ratio was 40 percent, which means that the 
ratio would not have been correct in more than a small minority 
of those years. I showed, before the Royal Commission, that the 
difference between the amount of wages that actually had been 
paid to the men before the war over a long period of years and 
what would have been paid if the agreement had been in force 
over that period was very marked, although the aggregates for 
the whole period were identical. The reward of the men would 
have fluctuated much more violently under the agreement than 
under the actual method then in force. As labor has no long- 
ween “staying power” it is useless to try to compensate a man 

or his suffering, during a period of depression, because of the 
low wage which this fixed ratio gives him, by telling him that in 
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several years to come he will have correspondingly more which 
will put it right. Capital may bear these differences or fluctua- 
tions, but labor cannot. 

A fixed ratio of this description means that in the majority of 
years either the men or the owners are feeling the pinch unduly. 
There is little doubt that some part of the trouble fete in the last 
two years would have been avoided if there had been a little 
more elasticity in this fixed division of the proceeds. 


IV 


The difference between prosperity and adversity in the in- 
dustry is largely measured or borne by ee (roughly 
one-third) which goes to the export trade. Here the world price 
is an important factor, and when this is translated into sterling, 
an advance in the value of sterling means that the same world 
price in foreign currency brings in smaller sterling receipts to the 
owner. There has been in the past twelve to eighteen months a 
very marked reduction in the sterling price level which affects 
British exporters to a considerable extent. In the case of those 
traders whose purchases of commodities form a substantial part 
of their outgoings, what they suffer on the one hand may be 
partly counterbalanced on the other. But in the case of coal 
where nearly go percent of the price has represented the reward 
of labor, if no arrangements have been made in advance, or no 
easy apparatus exists, for securing a corresponding reduction, 
then the mine owners’ revenue account is depressed on the re- 
ceipt side and remains constant on the payment side. Something 
of this kind happened in 1924 and 1925 and helped to exaggerate 
the plight of che industry from the point of view of its profits 
to the owners and return to invested capital. 

It is not too much to say that at the present time coal in Great 
Britain is being mined at a considerable average loss, and that if 
the whole proceeds were given to the men they would be re- 
ceiving in a number of areas something below a decent minimum 
wage. Herein lies the economic deadlock. It may be said, “Why 
not let economic forces take their course and mines be shut and 
the men find jobs elsewhere?” The answer to this question is 
that the lack of fluidity of movement, the complexity of the 
industry, and the dislocation following the war, have made it 
impossible for such a remedy to work out except with the gravest 
hardship to vast numbers of deserving and useful citizens. 
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In our complex civilization in England, based on interde- 
endency, public opinion has moved too far in the direction of 
Ssaniesiieneties instinct to allow the miners to suffer starvation 
and exposure if the cause is something over which they have 
absolutely no control and arises from a common calamity like 
the war. There is this much substance in the men’s view that the 
deadlock may be an economic one, but if it is so vital to the state 
for it to be on the right lines, then it is a responsibility on the 
state to see that no well meaning and hard working persons are 
brought to the gutter. 

One of the recommendations of the Royal Commission (as 
indeed of numerous preceding bodies) has been that the state 
should acquire the freehold of coal — that is, it should purchase 
the royalties. No one should make the mistake of thinking that 
in the royalty question lies the difference between the success or 
failure of the industry or between the present wage and a decent 
wage. It is much too small financially for that to be true; the 
effect probably does not e!ceed five pence or six pence per ton 
as against a margin of profit and loss of three shillings or four 
shillings per ton now in question. 

If the whole royalty were to be annihilated it would not solve 
the present problem. As a matter of fact, insofar as the royalty 
is a true economic differential like an economic rent, it cannot be 
annihilated, whoever may own it. But it is a political and social 
irritant of first importance. It rarely fails to rouse deep resent- 
ment when it is graphically presented as a deliberate deduction 
from the reward of the worker to be paid over to the idle re- 
cipient of inherited fortune — especially if the owner -happens 
to be a Duke. It stands as a factor in the dispute far beyond its 
intrinsic importance, and to convey the royalty to state ownership 
on generous terms would be the best possible tactics from a 
political standpoint. 

But the advantages would not merely be the removal of a 
social irritant. Not only would the State be put in possession of 
all coal below a certain level and of all unproved coal, but in the 
granting of future leases it would be able to impose such terms as 
would bring the working of the whole industry up to the level 
of the best. It would enjoy also the great advantage of being 
able to lease coal for working in accordance with geological 
conditions and not as heretofore in accordance with accidental, 
incidental and historical boundaries on the surface. These surface 
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conditions have made the leasing of coal in the past an unneces- 
sarily complicated and uneconomical affair. Again, perhaps 
with ten or twenty years of experience of leasing coal, the State 
Department would accumulate such knowledge as even to 
enable it to carry out the crucial experiment of state ownership 
in a competitive area for some particular district. This would do 
more than any other device to settle the vexed question as to the 
practicability of state ownership and would eliminate some of 
the present dangers of civil service control. 

One of the solutions of the whole problem suggested by the 
workers is that the industry should be allowed a fair return upon 
invested capital, not including new capitalization through re- 
constructions, bonus shares, etc., after which the proceeds should 
be divided or go wholly to the men. Unfortunately for this sug- 
gestion there is no means of knowing what has been the invested 
capital in the past, or, if that figure were known, how much of 
it is effective in producing the present output. My own estimate 
of the capital in the industry made <0 the Sankey Commission 
some years ago, together with the known figures of the new 
capital introduced in the last few years, is the basis generally 
adopted for argument upon this subject. It is impossible to give 
a precise estimate of the capital invested because many of the 
mines come down from periods long ago, for which the records 
are lost, and the balance sheets merely show an original figure in 
one item for the whole property coming down from father to son 
for generations. But even if the figures were accurately known 
the question of — still remains. 

It is very difficult to convince the workers that you cannot 
stereotype the reward of capital and at the same time maintain 
a progressive industry. Mines are inevitably falling out of use 
and new mines coming in to maintain a given supply. For those 
that come in there must be an offer of a return upon capital 
which will be comparatively equal to or better than the attrac- 
tions of rival industries. This sets the minimum upon which the 
industry can progress. In this offer there are several hidden but 
real essential figures. One is the price of the product at which the 
estimated tonnage will sell to yield a net receipt that will pro- 
duce the required proportional return upon the estimated capital 
outlay. There cannot be two prices on the same article (allowing 
for quality) in the same market. Therefore the price of coal that. 
is necessary to attract new capital will be the same price as 
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would apply to coal from old mines. It may be a price which will 
yield a very small return upon old capital, or a very large return. 
The capital value of the old mines is very different from the 
capital invested and it must necessarily fluctuate more or less 
in response to the marginal return in new collieries. 

It is not possible to sell one lump of coal at one price because 
it comes from a new mine, to pay the interest on new capital 
necessary to produce it, and at the same time to charge a different 
price for another lump from an old mine which will pay a fixed 
conventional rate on old capital. But this essential link between 
margin of new supply and the reward on old capital is nowhere 
properly appreciated as inevitable in a competitive industry. 


Vv 


Unfortunately disputes between masters and men have been 
so frequent and have been conducted under such conditions that 
an unique spirit of distrust exists which renders ordinary nego- 
tiation more than usually difficult. If the reorganization of coal 
mining on the lines of the Royal Commission’s report can be 
accompanied by a new spirit of conciliation, it would make a 
profound difference to the future prospects of the industry. 

Exactly why the economic desman of the coal industry 
should have led into a general strike is not yet clear and probably 
the story will not be fully written for some time. But there were 
certain predisposing forces at work: 

First, it is represented on many hands that a concerted at- 
tempt is being made by the capitalists to depress the standard 
of living of the workers; that the case of the coal miner was 
merely the beginning of a general campaign; and that unless 
workers stand together to defend it at the outset the miners will 

o under first and the others will follow in succession. The power- 
fulness of this argument to those to whom it is addressed has 
little relation to its truth. 

Second, there are various Bolshevik and revolutionary ele- 
ments, particularly in the populous centers, which will make the 
most of any chance of Dieta: and dissatisfaction and which 
resent all measures of conciliation. 

Third, there are those who avowedly work to engineer the 
industry into such a condition that the state will be compelled 
to take it over. This would be the first step towards the much 
desired goal of nationalization in general. 
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A fourth possibility is that the railway transport workers have 
been taunted with their action on a certain “ Black Friday” when 
it is alleged that they failed to make good their promise to stand 
by the miners. Some have felt that when the account or demand 
was again presented by the miners it would have to be honored 
if the occasion were sufficiently convincing; otherwise it would 
be clear that the implied undertaking was never given in good 
faith and was only a sentimental gesture, lacking practical 
courage. 

It appears unlikely, however, that the hearts of more than a 
minority of those who loyally obeyed the call to cease work were 
really in the struggle. The reckoning has yet to be made up as 
between the different sections of labor involved, both as to the 
wisdom of the general strike, the responsibility for calling it, 
and the responsibility for terminating it. 














WATERWAYS PROBLEMS ON THE 
CANADIAN BOUNDARY 


By Henry Lawrence 


Hoover, who has given constant and constructive considera- 

tion to the whole problem of waterway development, after a 
survey of possible outlets from the mid-west to the sea, referred 
to the diffcult situation which has arisen as to the level of the 
Great Lakes: 


“‘We are well advised at Washington of this fall in lake levels. Protests 
from our own lake cities and lake States and from Canada, all directed at 
Chicago; litigation in our courts; bitter denunciation in the press and by 
public bodies — all these are showered upon us daily. . . . Quarrels con- 
cerning water quickly get from the realm of engineering into the realm of 
emotion. . . . The real question is to hold more water in the lakes. Law- 
yers and courts cannot hold it there, but the engineers can. Litigation 
produces feeling but not water. I have observed throughout the whole 
country that for some reason quarrels over water questions create more 
emotion than even land questions. . . . I am in hopes that we may be 
able to enter upon friendly discussion with our Canadian friends upon 
these many problems of the Lakes. I believe that upon examination by 
reasonable men bent upon solution, it will be found that there is complete 
mutuality of interest between our two countries in these matters, and that 
we shall be able to propose solutions of cement and steel which will protect 
all the cities and interests upon the Lakes, whether in Canada or in the 
United States, including Chicago, and we believe that it can be done by 
engineers much more effectively than by the courts or international 
dispute.” 


[: a notable address at Chicago on March 9g, 1926, Secretary 


Mr. Hoover manifests the traditional scepticism of the engineer 
regarding the lawyer, or rather the lawyer method. Undoubtedly 
we need more of the objective, fact-seeking temper of the trained 
engineer, and not least where international relations are con- 
cerned. Yet when facts and solutions are set forth, there may 
remain questions of rights which must also be settled as an ele- 
ment in the problem. On this very question of boundary water- 
ways difficulties, the United States and Canada have worked out 
a unique and constructive instrument, the International Joint 
Commission, which ensures, within its range, that along with the 
engineers’ data the claims of the interested parties will be duly 
weighed, without the drawbacks of too rigid court procedure. 
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It cannot determine general policy or carry out a program, but it 
can and does suggest solutions. 

The three thousand mile border between Canada and the 
United States includes vast water stretches. With the thickening 
of age the catching up of navigation demands upon water 
supply, the growth of power and irrigation developments, and 
the intricate conflict of domestic and international interests 
involved therein, the need of a permanent method and accepted 
bases of settlement became apparent. To Elihu Root, Lord Bryce, 
and Sir George Gibbons mainly belongs the credit of the estab- 
lishment in 1909, after some temporary experiments, of a perma- 
nent joint commission. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between His Britannic 
Majesty and the United States provided for free and equal 
navigation of all navigable waters on the United States- 
Canada boundary; gave private parties on one side of the border 
injured by diversion of waters on the other side the same legal 
remedies as nationals of the latter country; agreed that further 
obstructions or diversions of boundary waters affecting the level 
or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line should 
not be made except by authority of the United States or the 
Dominion and the approval of the Commission; provided against 

llution of boundary waters and waters flowing across the 
eine, and for the approval of the Commission Joe any works 
in such waters raising the natural level of waters on the other 
side; determined the diversion and division of water above 
Niagara Falls for power purposes and in the St. Mary and Milk 
Rivers for irrigation; set up as an order of precedence for water 
uses, first, domestic and sanitary purposes, second, navigation, 
third, power and irrigation; provided for an International Joint 
Commission consisting of three members from each country, 
with semi-judicial authority as above indicated, and provided 
further that any border question might be referred to it ey either 
ostaeenagey for inquiry and report, and any dispute whatsoever 

etween the two countries might, with joint consent, be referred 
for inquiry and decision. 

The Commission thus established has never yet been called 
upon to act as “the American Hague Tribunal” which its found- 
ers contemplated, but it has given admirable service on specific 
boundary issues. A complicated and irritating dispute as to irriga- 
tion on the Milk and St. Mary Rivers on the Alberta~-Montana 
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boundary, after long inquiry, was adjusted in 1921. Recommenda- 
tions of the Commission for regulation of the level and outflow 
of the Lake of the Woods made in 1917 were finally accepted by 
the two governments in 1925. The interrelated question of stor- 
age in the Rainy Lake region is now under inquiry. Provision 
was made for regulating the level of Lake Superior and the 
development of power by works at the outlet, under joint con- 
trol. The deepening of the Detroit and St. Clair river channels 
and construction of dykes and weirs were passed upon. The very 
important problem of the pollution of boundary waters by sewage, 
involving the health of millions of people on both sides of the 
boundary, was also investigated, and certain definite recom- 
mendations made to the two governments. The Commission 
reported on the question of the St. Lawrence deep waterway in 
1921, approving a joint navigation and power scheme, but recom- 
mending further inquiry by a Board of Engineers. In the east, 
developments on the St. Croix and the St. jain Rivers have been 
investigated and solutions approved. 

As important as the range and success of the Commission’s 
work has been its method. It has emphasized and fostered the 
collection of regular and comprehensive hydrographic data. It 
has provided a forum where individuals in either country may 
bring their claims direct, without the intervention of their gov- 
ernment. It has avoided technicalities and sought fair and busi- 
nesslike solutions. As a permanent commission whose members 
have come to know and respect one another, and who realize 
that, unlike arbitrators appointed for a.single case, positions they 
take to-day in one country’s claim may come up before them 
to-morrow in a case from the other side, they have boii fortunate 
in securing unanimity in practically every decision given. Cer- 
tainly both countries have much ground for congratulation on 
their success in solving such of the perplexing boundary issues as 
come within the range of the Commission. 

The waterways issues now outstanding in which both countries 
are concerned are mainly concentrated in the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence system. Some aspects of these questions have 
already been investigated by the Joint Commission, and others 
doubtless will be; the settlement of other phases involved ques- 
tions of general policy and finance as well as of fact or right. 

First comes the question of freer access from the ocean to the 
central west of both countries. In the address already quoted, 
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Mr. Hoover emphasized the double handicap of the mid-west. 
As regards foreign competition, the great agricultural areas of 
North America are far inland, while the producers of Argentina 
and Australia are close to the seaboard. As between domestic 
areas: 

“The Panama Canal has drawn the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and 
their back country economically much closer together. We can roughly 
visualize this if we set up a new measuring unit in the shape of the number 
of cents which it takes to carry a ton of staple goods at present rates. 
Using that measuring rod and taking in every case the cheapest route, we 
find that before the war New York was 1904 cents away from San Fran- 
cisco, while now it is only 1680 cents away. But Chicago, which was 2610 
cents away from the Pacific Coast before the war, is to-day 2946 cents 
away. In other words, Chicago has moved 336 cents away from the 
Pacific Coast while New York has moved 224 cents closer to the Pacific 
Coast. A similar calculation will show that in the same period, as ocean 
rates remain about the same, Chicago has moved 594 cents away from the 
markets of the Atlantic seaboard and South America.” 


Where is the outlet to be found? A widening area of the far 
west is finding it through the Pacific and the Panama Canal. The 
United States mid-west may look south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
through improvements in the Mississippi; the Canadian mid- 
west may look north to Hudson Bay, through the completion of 
the Hudson Bay Railway now under construction. But the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi, however developed, would remain a 
barge waterway, and ice barriers will limit the Hudson Bay sea- 
son. There remains, then, the outlet through the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, the most remarkable inland waterway system 
in any continent and already the scene of a commerce which 
overshadows the Suez and the Panama. 

Vast and deep as are these inland seas, natural barriers ob- 
structed free passage between the lakes and to the ocean. In great 
measure these have been overcome, in the main by efforts on 
Canada’s part. The rapid and shallow St. Mary’s River, connect- 
ing Lake Superior and Lake Huron, has been supplemented by 
canals on both sides, and particularly on the United States side. 
The Detroit and St. Clair Rivers have been widened and deep- 
ened, mainly by United States effort. To overcome Niagara’s 
barrier, Canada has built the Welland canal, with fourteen feet 
depth, and is now building a new ship canal, with twenty-five 
feet depth in the reaches and thirty feet on the sills of the locks, 
at a cost of about $100,000,000. Canada has also constructed a 
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series of fourteen-foot canals around the rapids of the upper 
St. Lawrence, and has dredged and buoyed the lower St. Law- 
rence to afford a thirty-five-foot channel from the ocean to 
Quebec and thirty feet to Montreal. 

But the St. Lawrence outlet is not yet completed. Three rival 
schemes are urged to supplement the present development. On 
the south, following up the old Erie canal and the New York 
State barge canal, there has recently been a revival of an old 
project of a ship canal from Oswego on Lake Ontario to the 

udson River; on the north, a project to connect Lake Huron 
direct with Montreal by the Georgian Bay canal, utilizing the 
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French River and the Ottawa, is again under public discussion. 
The Oswego-Hudson route is urged as all-American; it could not 
be an all-United States route unless a ship canal were added on 
the New York side of the Niagara river duplicating the new 
Welland, which if feasible at all, its critics contend, would in- 
volve an added $125,000,000. Its critics further emphasize the 
great expense of the main project, set at $607,000,000, including 
interest during construction, in a recent federal engineers’ report, 
the scarcity of water on the summit, and the lack of incidental 
power development. Advocates of the Georgian Bay canal em- 
phasize its shortness, its all-Canadian character, and the great 
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ssibilities of water power development; its critics point to the 
ong canalized stretch, and contend that the water powers can be 
developed independently. 

It is, however, the midway pies the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence waterway itself to the sea, that has attracted most 
attention, both from advocates and from opponents, and that is 
now the subject of inquiry by an international board. 

Here, it 1s urged, is the most wonderful asset lavished by 
Nature upon North America: all that is required to make it fully 
available is a little vision, a little effort. The St. Lawrence is the 
natural outlet of the Great Lakes. It is one of the world’s great 
rivers, leading through the sheltered Gulf to what is the shortest 
sea route to Europe. The present barriers to deep navigation can 
be overcome by works great in magnitude but unquestionably 
feasible, and at a cost of perhaps $200,000,000, in addition to the 
Welland, for a channel of twenty-five feet depth or $250,000,000 
for a channel of thirty feet. Through this great waterway could 
ply ocean vessels —even a twenty-five-foot channel would 
carry eight out of nine present-day sea-going ships — with 
not more than a single day’s locking delay from Montreal to 
Lake Erie, making Toronto and Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit 
and Windsor, Chicago and Duluth and Fort William ocean ports. 
The bulky grain and ore traffic of the lake regions and their grow- 
ing industrial plants would alike benefit in low rates and direct 
accessibility to world markets. 

Further, the St. Lawrence is the greatest power river in the 
world, not only in total available energy, but in seasonal uni- 
formity of flow. The available power reaches the tremendous 
total of from four to five million horsepower, roughly two-fifths 
of it in the international section where the river separates Ontario 
and New York, above Cornwall, and three-fifths in the national 
section below Cornwall, where Quebec lies on both sides of the 
stream. This huge power could be developed as an integral a 
of a navigation-power scheme at low cost and utilized rapidly. 

Critics present another picture. The counter advantages of 
rival ans 4 routes are emphasized. Railways on either side of the 
border may consider their interests jeopardized. Montreal critics 
rs ocean vessels sailing by to Toronto and Chicago, making 

ontreal a way port, while New York finds itself off the route 
altogether. Stress is laid on the difficulty of distributing costs 
between power and navigation, and of reconciling not only inter- 
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national interests but the federal and the provincial or state inter- 
ests on each side of the border. Canadian critics question the 
necessity of the navigation features, which it is claimed would be 
overwhelmingly of advantage to United States producers and 
shippers, and doubt the wisdom of entering jointly upon the 
construction and maintenance of the St. Lawrence waterway with 
so overshadowing a partner as the United States. 

It is fortunate that ample and authoritative data will soon be 
available to aid in determining the advisability of a deep St. 
Lawrence waterway. The Joint Commission presented a report 
in 1921. It found the plan feasible, from the engineering and the 
economic point of view, recommended a treaty for a scheme of 
improving the St. Lawrence, with the new Welland canal em- 
bodied in the scheme and treated as part of it, suggested navig- 
able channels of twenty-five feet depth and locks of thirty feet, 
ee that navigation costs should be divided in proportion 
to benefit, power costs borne at the expense of the country in 
which the works were built, and the cost of works common to 
both navigation and power, over and above necessary naviga- 
tion works, divided equally. The cost of the St. Lawrence im- 
provement was set at $250,000,000, including development at 
this time of 1,464,000 horse-power. It was recommended finally 
that a further inquiry be made by a joint board of engineers. 

In accordance with this latter recommendation, the govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada agreed in May, 1924, to 
appoint a Joint Board of Engineers, three from each country, to 
review the engineering phases of the whole question, checking 
former estimates and considering alternative schemes; the Board 
was also instructed to investigate the effect of the proposed works 
on the harbor of Montreal and the lower St. Lawrence and the 
effect and possible remedy of lowering of lake levels by existing 
diversions. The Joint Board has been actively at work for nearly 
two years, and is expected to present its report early in the pres- 
ent summer. Further, each country has appointed a National 
Advisory Committee of nine members to study independently 
the economic and national interests involved. Whatever is done, 
will be done in full knowledge of the facts. 

A minor and more localized difficulty arises in the Niagara ; 
river, where conditions have developed which seriously threaten i 
! the beauty of the Falls. Niagara Falls is doubtless the world’s 
af most famous scenic wonder. In the space of nine miles, from 
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Chippewa to Queenston, in fall and in rapid, the waters of all the 
upper lakes rushing to the sea drop over three hundred feet. The 
sweep and force of the cataract, the stupendous roar of plunging 
waters, the clouds of rainbow-marked spray, stand out forever in 
every traveler’s memory. No natural wonder is so well known 
abroad or attracts so many visitors from home. Its preservation 
is a vested right of all future honeymooners, and is no less 
essential as one of the few spectacles that can strike awe 
and even reverence into the North American mind. Yet it is 
threatened. 

It is well known that the Falls are continually eroding their 
crest and receding up the river, excavating the Gorge as they have 
moved back from the edge of the escarpment at Lewiston to their 
present position. But this took at least thirty thousand years, the 
geologists say, so that at first thought further developments seem 
to the average man something that can well be left to posterity 
to worry about. But on inquiry it is found that the erosion is a 
matter of present serious moment. The American Falls, which 
carry only one-sixteenth of the river’s waters but are in some 
ways more striking than the Horseshoe because of the even flow, 
are receding very slowly. The Horseshoe or Canadian Falls, 
however, are eating their way back four or five feet a year, and 
the apex of the notch is retreating so deeply that the Horseshoe 
threatens to become a Hairpin — if the use of either of these 
antiquated terms really helps to suggest the picture. The edges 
of the wide crest grow bare, while the main current is concen- 
trated more and more into the notch. “‘The result of the recession 
now occurring,” declares the United States Corps of Engineers’ 
report of 1921, “is to withdraw water from the end of the Falls 
and concentrate it at the center. The ends are the parts that are 
conspicuously visible to spectators. The notch is quite invisible 
from the most frequented viewpoints and cannot be seen to 
advantage from any point. Thus the recession is causing a decided 
decrease in the beauty of the Horseshoe Falls. Also the greater 
concentration of the flow into the central notch causes a thicken- 
ing of the darkening curtain of mist and further obscures the 
spectacle. This effect is cumulative. Increased erosion in the 
notch causes concentration of the flow there; concentration of the 
flow in the notch increases the erosion there.” 

It is difficult to say precisely what has been the scenic effect of 
the diversion of water for power purposes from above the Falls; 
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probably it has increased the bareness of the edges of the Horse- 
shoe but lessened the rate of erosion in the center. The danger to 
the Falls from power demands aroused public opinion twenty 
years ago, and led to the adoption by the United States of a 
temporary measure, the Burton Act, serene aig: develop- 
ment, and to the provision in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 already noted. By Article 5 of the Treaty the two countries 
agreed that it was “‘expedient to limit the diversion of waters 
from the Niagara River so that the level of Lake Erie and the 
flow of the stream shall not be appreciably affected,” and that this 
object should be accomplished “‘with the least eae injury 
to investments which have already been made in the construction 
of power plants.” The diversion was set at 20,000 cubic feet of 
water per second on the United States side and 36,000 on the 
Canadian side, approximately the capacity of the plants then 
built or under construction. A Board of Control, consisting of one 
engineer from each country, has recently been appointed to 
supervise the diversion; it reported last year that the treaty limits 
were being observed on both sides of the river. Of the power 
developed in Canada an amount equivalent to 12,000 cubic feet 
per second is exported to the United States, so that much less 
than half the total developed at Niagara is available for Canadian 
consumption. The demand for power on both sides is increasing 
rapidly; it has been met by new installations to make fuller use 
of the water withdrawn, notably the very efficient new Queenston- 
Chippewa development of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, by linking up isolated centres, by use of envoy A steam- 
plants, and latterly, on the Ontario side, by provision for bring- 
ing power from the new developments on the Gatineau river, on 
the Quebec side of the Ottawa river. Any further diversion at 
Niagara imperiling scenic values would undoubtedly be met by 
the strongest opposition in both countries. 

In the opinion of competent engineers it is possible not only 
to preserve the Falls but to reconcile power and scenic interests 
through a more even distribution of the flow over the Horseshoe 
crest. Artificial islands, a submerged weir, and other suggestions 
have been put forward. The United States Corps of Engineers’ 
report of 1921, already cited, summarizes this point of view: “It 
is confidently believed that the works as proposed would greatly 
reduce erosion at the crest line, increase the beauty of the spec- 
tacle, and at the same time permit increased diversion for power 
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roduction,” — probably from 56,000 to 80,000 cubic feet per 
second at the outset. 

It appears from recent statements of Secretary Hoover and 
of the Canadian Minister of the Interior, Hon. Charles Stewart, 
that the Niagara situation has been under consideration. “Unless 
the enlargement of the notch is checked,” Mr. Hoover declares, 
“the time will come when Niagara will become a great rapids 
instead of a gigantic waterfall. It appears from our engineers that 
remedy is not difficult if undertaken in codperation with our 
Canadian friends.” 

Much more important and more difficult is the problem of 
maintaining the level of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river. 
That level has been falling steadily for a quarter century with 
devastating results. The average level is two and one-half feet 
lower than twenty-five years ago. Every harbor and river channel 
is damaged. Passage through the Detroit and St. Clair is ham- 
pered; vessels drawing less than fourteen feet frequently ground 
in the present Welland and St. Lawrence canals, and the ship 
channel from Montreal to the sea last year had at times only 
twenty-eight instead of thirty feet depth. 

The most spectacular and controversial factor in this lowering, 
even if not the most important factor measured objectively, has 
been the policy of the Sanitary District of Chicago in abstracting 
nearly 10,000 cubic feet per second from the Great Lakes. 

The origin of this abstraction lay in the need which Chicago 
shared with other large and growing cities for finding means of 
sn sg of its sewage without contaminating its drinking 
supply. Lying on low ground at the stagnant end of a lake, with 
its population increasing at a tremendous rate, with huge 
slaughtering houses and distilleries turning their refuse into the 
same little Chicago river into which the civic sewers were poured, 
the city administration never was able to push the intake for 
drinking water far enough into Lake Michigan to escape con- 
tamination from the sewage carried out by the river and other 
outlets. Sewage disposal works or filtration plants were appar- 
ently held too impracticable or too expensive for consideration. 

The sare for a unique solution was in Chicago’s strategic 
geographical position at the junction of the St. Lawrence and 
Mississippi basins. The city lies in a low, narrow, crescent plain 
skirting Lake Michigan, southernmost of the lake-basins of the 
St. Lawrence system. Through this plain meander two small 
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streams, the Chicago and the Calumet, on their way to the lake. 
The plain is bounded by a low range of hills, the Valparaiso 
moraine; beyond the hills flows the River Desplaines, which forms 
the north fork of the Illinois and through it joins the Mississippi. 
At one point a depression in the hills brings the summit of the 
divide between the waters of the St. Lawrence and the waters of 
the Mississippi down to ten feet above the level of Lake Michigan. 

Chicago seized the opportunity. With the elemental simplicity 
and dy. a audacity which characterize all great achieve- 
ments, hicago decided merely to pierce the divide and turn the 
Great Lakes into the valley of the sng that in their pas- 
sage they might flush Chicago’s sewers. The idea of cutting a 
canal from Lake Michigan through to the Desplaines was of 
course not new. It is one of the little ironies of history that a year 
after that sturdy Canadian, Louis Joliet, with his companion, 
Father Marquette, returning from the first white man’s voyage 
down the Mississippi, had put Chicago on the map, it was another 
Quebecker, Father Dablon, the chronicler of their voyage, who 
first pointed out that it would be possible to go from Lake Erie 
“to Florida in a bark, and by very easy navigation, by cutting 
through but half a league of prairie from the fou of the lake of 
the Illinois (Michigan) to the river Saint Louis (Desplaines).” 
Projects, statutes, tentative experiments followed the founding 
of Chicago in the nineteenth century. In 1848 the Illinois and 
Michigan canal was opened through the portage gap in the hills, 
fed from the Desplaines and Calumet rivers and by a lift wheel 
from the Chicago river; later it was utilized to dispose of some of 
the city’s sewage. 

In 1889 the State of Illinois created the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, including a wide suburban area, and empowered it to 
build a drainage canal with a minimum flow of at least three and 
one-third cubic feet per second for each thousand persons tribu- 
tary to it. Construction of the main channel was begun in 1892, 
extending from the Chicago river, along the route of the Illinois 
and Michigan canal, with controlling works at Lockport, to the 
Desplaines river above Joliet. This channel, thirty-four miles Jong 
including the improved Chicago river, was opened in 1900; an 
auxiliary canal, known as the Sag channel, was built later to 
connect with the Calumet, and cross-channels, conduits, pump- 
ing stations added from year to year. The building of these canals 
not merely reversed the flow of the Chicago and the Calumet, 
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turning their waters into the Mississippi instead of into the lake, 
but drew from Lake Michigan a great and growing stream. The 
canal was essentially a drainage channel; no navigation except 
by the Sanitary District’s barges developed, but in 1907 the canal 
was extended four miles down the Desplaines to take advantage 
of a sharp fall in the river bed, giving an average head of about 
thirty-five feet, from which hydro-electric power was developed 
—about 35,000 horsepower — transmitted mainly to Chicago. 

The Sanitary District operated under powers granted by the 
State of Illinois, but its activities inevitably came under review 
by federal authorities — executive, judicial and legislative in turn. 

The federal executive, and particularly the Secretary of War, 
charged with control of navigable waters, began a long series of 
regulations by the issue in 1896 of a permit for deepening the 
south branch of the Chicago river, subject to a proviso against 
the creation of a current. In 1899, in response to an application 
for permission to open the canal when completed, the Secretary 
granted a permit, temporary and revocable at will and subject 
to such action as might be taken by Congress. Repeated modifica- 
tions were made until the permit of January 17th, 1903, which set 
the maximum withdrawal of water at 4,167 cubic feet per second. 
An application by the Sanitary District in 1912 for authoriza- 
tion to withdraw 10,000 cubic feet per second led to a full inquiry, 
with strong representations from the Canadian Government as 
well as from a navigation interests. 

On January 8th, 1913, the Secretary of War announced his 
finding: the question of sewage disposal in Chicago was not so 
much one of health as of comparative costs; the construction of 
the Illinois and Michigan canal afforded no federal warrant for 
the present diversion; the protests of Canada, backed by treaty 
provisions, should be given weight; the withdrawal of 10,000 
cubic feet per second would “substantially interfere with the 
navigable capacity of the Great Lakes and their connectiag 
rivers.” The application was therefore denied. 

But the audacity which had defied nature and disregarded the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not remove water from thy neigh- 
bor’s watershed,” was not daunted by an order from the United 
States Government. The Sanitary District calmly went ahead 
diverting as much water as it pleased and expanding its policy to 
include power development as well as sanitation. The average 
yearly diversion, measured at Lockport, was later admitted by 
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the Sanitary District to have been 4,971 cubic feet per second in 
1903, 5,116 in 1907, 3,458 in 1910, 6,445 in I9II, 7,105 in 1914, 
and 7,786 in 1917—figures which the Corps of Engineers declared 
were from five to twelve percent too low. 

With its authority thus flouted, the Federal Government in 
1908 sought an injunction from the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, to restrain the construction of the Calu- 
met-Sag canal, and in 1913 an injunction to prevent diversion of 
more than 4,167 cubic feet per second. The two suits were con- 
solidated. What followed may be summarized in the words of 
the brief of the United States of America, appellee, presented to 
the Supreme Court in October term, 1924: 

“This case was subjected to the unprecedented delay of over fifteen 
years in the Court below. Six years (1908-1914) were consumed in the 
taking of testimony; for six years more (1914-1920) the case was held 
under advisement by Judge Landis; for three years more the case was 
pending on appellant’s motion for a modification of the terms of an in- 
junction which Judge Landis indicated he would enter but never did. 
Against this delay the Government continuously protested. . . . The 
pendency of the war, his understanding that there was a possibility of 
a compromise, and his indisposition as a citizen of Chicago to have mi- 
crobes in his drinking water, were his assigned reasons.” 


Had Judge Landis, as National Baseball Commissioner, with- 
held for six days a decision upon the status of a member of the 
White Sox or Athletics, the country would have risen in arms, 
but a delay of six years in a decision on rights involving half a 
continent and vital economic and international interests was 
taken almost as a matter of course. Finally, in 1920, Judge Landis 
delivered an oral judgment, granting the injunction. The Sanitary 
District at once made a motion for reconsideration. Three years 
later Judge Carpenter, to whom the case was assigned on Judge 
Landis’ retirement in 1922, confirmed the injunction. Appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court in October, 1924. The decision of the 
Surpeme Court, delivered in January, 1925, required the Sanitary 
District to limit its withdrawal to 4,167 cubic feet per second, 
subject to any fresh permit which might be issued. 

The law was clear, the Court held: the United States was as- 
serting its sovereign power to regulate commerce and to control 
navigable waters. It had a standing right not only to remove ob- 
structions to interstateand foreigncommerce, “ butalso tocarry out 
treaty obligations to a foreign power bordering upon some of the 
lakes concerned:” the 1909 treaty with Great Britain “expressly 
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provided against uses affecting the natural level or flow of bound- 
ary waters without the authority of the United States or the 
Dominion of Canada within their respective jurisdictions, and 
the approval of the international joint commission agreed upon 
therein.” The authority of the United States to remove obstruc- 
tions to commerce was superior to that of the States for the wel- 
fare or necessities of their inhabitants. Withdrawal of water on 
the scale directed by the Illinois statute threatened the level of 
the lakes, and that could not be done without the consent of the 
United States even if no international covenant were involved. 

The next step was a hearing by the Secretary of War to deter- 
mine whether a temporary increase beyond 4,167 cubic feet per 
second should be permitted. On March 3rd, 1925, a new permit 
was issued, permitting the Sanitary District to withdraw 8,500 
cubic feet per second until December 31st, 1929, provided that 
there eo be no unreasonable interference with navigation, 
that the District should install sewage disposal works to provide 
for a population of 1,200,000 by 1929, panera post a bond as 
guarantee for payment of its share of the cost of regulating or 
compensating works to restore lake levels, and should prepare 
control works to prevent the discharge of the Chicago river into 
Lake Michigan in storms; the permit was revocable at will, and 
could be revoked without notice if proportionate progress was 
not made in the sewage disposal works at the end of each calendar 
year or if the City of Chicago failed to carry out a stated pro- 
gram of metering its water service. 

As was established by an exchange of correspondence between 
the United States and Canadian Governments, through the 
British Embassy at Washington, this permit virtually continued 
the existing diversion of 9,700 cubic feet per second, as the 1,200 
cubic feet per second withdrawn for the Gey of Chicago’s water 
supply and discharged through the canal was to be added to the 
Sanitary District’s 8,500 cubic feet per second. The Secretary of 
State, however, in a note of November 24th, 1925, in response to 
a communication from Canada, declared that by December 31st, 
1929, the gross flow might be reduced to 8,000 cubic feet per 
second, and probably to 6,700, and that the sewage treatment 
program of the Sanitary District had been arranged to make 
possible a reduction to 4,167 cubic feet per second by 1935 or 
earlier. 

The next move on Chicago’s part was to change the venue to 
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Congress. The project for a nine-foot waterway from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi was revived, and bills introduced 
into Congress authorizing a diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per 
second through the Sanitary Canal for this waterway. The sup- 
ort of a number of Mississippi States was enlisted, but the lake 
tates other than Illinois held to their opposition. Competent 
engineers had made it clear that a 1,000 cubic feet per second 
diversion would suffice for a nine-foot waterway, so that the 
sudden change of base from sanitation to navigation was greeted 
with profound scepticism. During March and April, the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee considered the project, with consider- 
able difference of opinion manifested. A compromise proposal was 
brought forward, to pass the appropriation for deepening the 
Illinois river but to add a rider that this should not in any way 
validate or affect the status of the Sanitary Canal diversion. 

The neighboring States have not been idle. On the day the canal 
was opened Missouri sought an injunction against the pouring of 
Chicago’s sewage down the a but without success. At 
the present time Wisconsin, joined by Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, is seeking an injunction against any permanent 
diversion from the Great Lakes, aside from an amount reasonably 
required for navigation, while Michigan is denying the right 
either of Congress or of the Secretary of War to impair the great 
natural highway of the Lakes. Both cases are set for the October, 
1926, term of the Supreme Court. 

The Government of Canada naturally has been even more con- 
cerned than the lake States. Its position, whatever government 
was in power, has been one of opposition to this unprecedented 
and unwarranted diversion. Protests emphasizing economic loss 
and national and treaty rights have repeatedly been communi- 
cated to the Government of the United States through the 
British Ambassador in Washington. The communications be- 
tween the two governments published from time to time indicate 
a consistently courteous attitude upon the part of the United 
States. If the concrete results thus ie are not as satisfactory as 
Canadians would wish, the issues have evidently been clarified 
and a settlement advanced by the discussion. 

To Canada, and particularly the regions tributary to the St. 
Lawrence system, the menace of the Chicago abstraction has 
been of vital and absorbing importance. While the Chicago situa- 
tion was investigated and discussed from many angles before the 
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signing of the Boundary Waters Treaty, it has attracted increas- 
ing attention since that date. It came to be recognized that the 
withdrawal was no temporary plan for dealing with a sanitary 
emergency, but a deliberate, permanent and indefinitely ex- 
panding policy. The St. Lawrence basin grew rapidly in popula- 
tion, in agricultural, mining and industrial development and in 
its reliance upon lake traffic. Lake levels fell, lake freighters grew 
in size, water power became increasingly essential. 

Navigation is seriously hampered. The withdrawal of nearly 
10,000 cubic feet per second from the Great Lakes lowers Huron, 
Erie, Ontario and the upper St. Lawrence from 5 to 7 inches, and 
the harbor at Montreal 9 to 10 inches. Lake vessels are built and 
loaded to take advantage of every inch of depth; in every inter- 
lake channel, every shallow river stretch, in every harbor, the 
reduction of levels brings difficulty, danger, and loss. A loss of one 
inch in water levels reduces the carrying capacity of the typical 
lake freighter by from 75 to 100 tons: the whole lake fleet suffers 
a loss amounting to one complete trip each year. 

To the layman the term “10,000 cubic feet per second”’ does 
not convey much meaning. It may be visualized by comparison 
with the American Falls at Niagara. Every one has in mind a 
picture of that wonderful cataract sweeping in tremendous vol- 
ume and irresistible force over the crest in an unbroken line a 
thousand feet from bank to bank. Yet the total water pouring 
over the American Falls is only 9,000 cubic feet per second. 

Less pressing hitherto, but now of increasing urgency, is the 
loss in power development. The water which is now pouring down 
the drainage canal could be made to develop over 300,000 horse- 
power at Niagara and about 200,000 horsepower on the St. Law- 
rence, as against a maximum of 112,200 horsepower from the 
development of the proposed Desplaines-Illinois waterway. 
The use of lake water to develop one horsepower south of Chicago, 
when it could develop four and one-half horsepower at Niagara 
and the St. Lawrence, could not be defended on economic grounds, 
but even if it were so defensible, the users of power on both sides 
of the lower lakes and the St. Lawrence are not in a mood to 
make objective computations upon water which is a part of their 
rightful heritage. 

Public opinion in Canada, as in the United States lake regions 
injured by the diversion, is prepared to recognize that it could 
not be halted over-night without serious menace to the health 
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of the community which has come to depend upon this method 
of sewage disposal. The endeavor, however, to have the diversion 
legalized under cover of a waterways project, the certainty of 
further increases if the present system of dilution under the ratios 
set by the Illinois statute were continued, an increase which would 
reach 21,083 cubic feet per second by 1940, and not least, the fact 
emphasized by Newton D. Baker, the former Secretary of War, 
that one-third of the water abstracted is used solely for disposal 
of the refuse and sewage of the Chicago stockyards and packing- 
houses, do not make ber acquiescence. The sanitation question 
is not a question of possibilities, it is only a question of compara- 
tive cost. Other lake and river cities, Milwaukee, Detroit, Fate. 
land, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, have built or are building 
sewage disposal plants or filtration plants or both. Chicago, it 
is urged, can do the same. It is understood that a beginning has 
been made on the sewage purification works called for in the last 
permit of the Secretary of War. 

Chicago contends that it is not responsible for more than one- 
sixth of the fall in lake levels. John R. Freeman, member of a 
consulting board of engineers engaged by the Chicago Sanitary 
District, recently stated that of 30.7 inches fall below the normal 
of twenty-five years ago, a rainfall five to ten percent below 
normal and larger evaporation caused 13 inches of the lowering, 
retention by storage in Lake Superior 3 inches, lessened frequency 
of ice jams 2 inches, enlargement of the outlet channels of Lake 
Huron 4 inches, the Welland and Erie canals 1 inch, and the 
tilting of the earth’s crust 2.5, leaving only 5.2 inches to be 
debited against Chicago. The bearing of several of the factors 
listed above and the accuracy of the figures are of course chal- 
lenged; possibly the report of the St. Lawrence Joint Engineering 
Board will bring forward objective and conclusive data. 

In any case, it is not admitted that a wholesale abstraction 
from the St. Lawrence system, made without consent, can be put 
on the same level with improvements within that system or with 
the vagaries of Jupiter Pluvius. Even were Chicago’s responsi- 
bility less than it is, the consideration that the abstraction is 
avoidable and that it has been made arbitrarily and with a bland 
disregard of neighbor interests is an essential factor in the 
psychological reaction. A personal injury rankles more than an 
impersonal one. 

t is further to be noted that the Sanitary District has offered 
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to make a proportionate contribution to the cost of compensating 
works to restore lake levels, and has deposited with the United 
States Government a bond of $1,000,000 for this purpose. Various 
rojects for compensating works at the foot of caietiiewn and of 
Fake Erie have been advanced. Apparently these proposals have 
not been considered officially by Canada or by the lake States. 
In general discussion it has been held that the possibility of con- 
structing compensating works which would not involve obstacles 
to navigation or danger from ice jams has not yet been demon- 
strated; that in any case it is doubtful if they could restore more 
than half the lost levels; and that compensating works such as 
oe set would not raise the level of Lake Ontario or the St. 
awrence or make up for the loss of hydraulic power. 

The dispute has been long and keenly contested. Fortunately 
it has not been wholly or even predominantly an international 
dispute. It has been rather a didhetence between economic areas, 
between geographical watersheds. The interests of Canada and of 
the lake States other than Illinois have been almost identical, so 
that the dispute has not brought any cleavage at the border line. 

Fortunately also there has ove recently a distinct measure of 
progress toward settlement. The 1925 decision of the Supreme 
Court clarified the legal issues, making plain the sovereign author- 
ity of the Federal Government and the direct interest of Canada 
in the diversion; in the cases set for this autumn the rights of the 
parties will doubtless be further determined. The federal execu- 
tive has taken a firm stand, calling for a definite reduction of the 
diversion year by year. The attitude of Congress is as yet unde- 
termined: but it seems improbable that it will grant Chicago’s 
demand ,for a legalization of its present abstraction. Chicago 
itself, it may be surmised, is now convinced that it cannot per- 
manently thwart the rest of North America, and those if its 
critics who considered it responsible for every inch of fall in the 
lake level now recognize that other factors are at work. 

During the coming summer the report of the Joint Engineering 
Board is to be presented, and will doubtless offer a comprehensive 
and authoritative survey of river and lake conditions.s;The,way 
should soon be open for a settlement of all outstanding boundary 
waterway issues, and the ending of another chapter in a record of 
friendly and businesslike border policy. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Christian Rakoosky 


statement of the foreign policy of my government, but to lay 

down certain guiding lines which may aid an understanding 
of the relations between the Union of Soviets and other Powers 
and of the attitude that the Soviet Government has taken 
towards various international problems. 

In order to comprehend the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Republic, it is essential first to consider another more general 
question. What is the aim of the foreign policy of every country? 
Foreign policy, it will readily be understood, is only a projection 
of domestic policy and, clearly, has a close relation to the form of 
political and social organization of the nation and to its insti- 
tutions generally. Every government strives to establish with 
other countries the sort of relations most favorable to the 
strengthening and development of its own institutions. 

This general rule obviously applies to the Soviet Government. 
Probably not many persons continue to hold the mistaken 
opinion that the régime created in Russia by the triumph of the 
revolution of October, 1917, was a transitory episode, the result 
of a sudden stroke organized by a handful of men who were 
strangers to the history of the country acting against the will of 
the people and against the interests and aspirations of the nation. 
The fact that the Soviet Government has endured for eight years 
and that no one questions its political solidity, proves that its 
appearance was not an accident but a necessity, for deep-lying 
me} reasons, both in the evolution of Russia and of the whole world. 
at Without going into a detailed analysis of Tsarist Russia, the 
oi following three characteristics of its political and social organ- 
ization may be noted: 

1. The existence of a class of feudal aristocracy possessing a 
a great share of the land, and holding subject to its domination and 
al exploitation the peasants who made up four-fifths of the popu- 
Pe lation. A régime of absolute power with a bureaucracy, which 
had all the vices of unregulated bureaucracies, was essential to 
maintain the power of the feudal class. 

2. A capitalist class, much weaker because the feudal agrarian 
system hampered the economic development of the country, but 
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for this reason the more rapacious in the exploitation of the 
workers. 

3. Numerous national minorities, all together constituting a 
majority in comparison with those who could properly be called 
Great Russians, but subordinated to the domination of Tsarism 
and deprived not merely of political rights but of the most 
elementary rights of development of their own cultural systems. 

Opposed to the old régime, consequently, there were formidable 
forces: peasants, workers and national minorities, waiting only a 
propitious moment to overthrow it. The war provided the 
occasion; it completely disorganized the governmental and 
military apparatus and opened the eyes of people who had been 
submitting apathetically to the Tsarist régime, to its total in- 
capacity and superannuation. 

t may be regarded as an established fact that it was not the 
revolution which caused Russia to quit the war, but Tsarism 
which demanded of its subjects an effort far in excess of their 
strength and which thereby destroyed itself and prepared the way 
for the revolution. In the first three months of the war, it is 
important to remember, the Tsarist Government put in the field 
4,000,000 soldiers, while France mobilized 3,000,000 and England 
165,000. Further, the consideration that revenues per capita in 
Russia amounted to $43.10, while in Great Britain they amounted 
to $260 and in France $182.50, reveals still further how dispro- 
portionate to the economic resources of the country was the 
effort Russia was called upon to make. During three years of war, 
Russia mobilized 15,000,000 men, according to the statistics of 
the Allied General Staff (18,000,000 according to the Russian 
General Staff). The number killed was 2,500,000. 

What assured the victory of the Bolshevik party was the fact 
that it anticipated the desires of the workers and peasants and 
national minorities — that is to say, of the great masses of the 
people — and put an end to the war so far as Russia was con- 
cerned. Even before we came into power, the Russian military 
front had ceased to exist in fact. The disorganization of the army 
had been indicated even before the first revolution of February, 
1917, when the number of deserters had exceeded a million. The 
offensive organized by the Kerensky Government in June, 1917, 
only hastened this disorganization and intensified the popular 
aversion for the war. 

Such was the historical setting of the revolution of October, 
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1917. This review of the origins of the Soviet power is necessary 
to explain its foreign policy, the aim of which had to be the defense 
of the new state of affairs in Russia. The first manifestation of 
this foreign policy was peace with Germany. 

The new government realized perfectly that a triumphant 
militarist Germany would be the most furious foe of the Soviet 
régime. That was why the tactics of the Soviet Government at 
first consisted in attempting to maintain the unity of Russia with 
the Allies for the purpose of concluding peace. If this proved 
impossible and the Allies desired to prosecute the war against 
Germany, the Soviet Government was under the necessity of 
concluding a separate peace, but in such a way as to leave no 
doubt in the minds of the Russian people that this was not a 
democratic peace but a peace imposed on the vanquished and 
consequently provisional. 

Sooner or later such a peace would have to give way to a 
life-or-death struggle with German imperialism; oa for Russia 
to have a chance of victory it was necessary that the peasants, 
workers and national minorities should experience the effects of 
the revolution. That alone would secure support and sacrifices 
from the masses of the people. The Soviet power required a truce 
to accomplish the nationalization of the land, reorganize industry 
on a new basis, and grant independence to oppressed national 
minorities. It had to create totally new governmental machinery, 
"- new economic resources, and organize a new army. 

irst proposing that negotiations with Germany for peace 
“without annexations or reparations” should be conducted not 
by Russia alone but by all the Allies, the Soviet Government 
requested of Germany an armistice of three months. The Allies 
rejected the proposal, and Russia was forced to go alone to Brest- 
Litovsk, having secured an armistice of only one month. 

The second part of the Soviet peace program was to unmask 
the hypocrisy of German militarism in consenting formally to 
peace “without annexations or reparations” but actually pur- 
suing purposes of annexation and seeking considerable repa- 
rations. Our policy was of service not only to the Russian people 
but also to the subjects of the Central Powers, whose soldiers were 
deceived by successive assurances from their diplomats that 
Germany and Austria only desired to end the war as soon as 
possible. The Soviet delegation at first refused to subscribe to the 
German conditions and at the same time declared that Russia 
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would not continue the war. Only when the Germans launched a 
new offensive did the Soviet Government sign the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. But if the material victory rested with Germany 
and Austria, the Soviet delegation carried away the moral 
victory. 

Despite the refusal of the Allies to negotiate peace at the same 
time with Russia, Soviet diplomacy sought to avoid a break with 
them and to keep the Germans within the limits of the treaty 
they had imposed. Since Germany compelled us to recognize and 
conclude peace with the “People’s Republic of the Ukraine,” 
which already had become a monarchist government with the aid 
of German bayonets, we attempted in the course of the negotia- 
tions with the Ukraine to fix a line of demarcation between the 
Russian army, then made up of a mixture of detachments of Red 
volunteers and the remainder of the old army, and the German 
armies. 

The present writer, as head of a delegation which went in the 
month of April, 1918, first to Kursk and then to Kiev, was 
charged with the responsibility of conducting these discussions. 
But in spite of every effort, I was unable to get a line of demarca- 
tion fixed except on one part of the front. The Germans never 
were willing to establish a line in the Rostov sector, and also 
reserved to themselves freedom to advance whenever they wished 
towards the Kuban and Baku. 

At the same time our Ambassador at Berlin, M. Joffe, as well 
as our Commissariat of Foreign Affairs at whose head was 
Chicherin, were trying to establish a modus vivendi on the basis 
of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

Although Germany had very definite purposes with regard to 
the Soviet power, she did not enjoy a freedom of action sufficient 
to permit her fully to realize her plans. She was engaged in the 
struggle against the Allies; and while she was working for the 
collapse of the Soviet power, she also was attempting to profit, 
especially from an economic point of view, by the relations 
between the two countries. This explains why both at Berlin, 
where M. Joffe represented the Soviet, and at Kiev, where for 
five months I dealt with the Ukrainian Government (which was 
nothing but a screen for Germany) and with the German Am- 
bassador Baron Mumm and the German generals, we were able 
to take advantage of the difficult strategic and political position 
of Germany in order to maintain a state of comparative peace. 
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I strove to avoid any troublesome incident along the line of 
demarcation between our two armies and to foster economic rela- 
tions with the Ukraine. 

Actually, warfare with Germany continued. The workers and 
peasants of White Russia and the Ukraine, friendly toward the 
Soviet power, never ceased to struggle against German oppres- 
sion. Labor strikes and peasant revolts followed each other in 
succession. The hope of the Germans to reprovision their armies 
and their country fone the Ukraine, which they expected to find 
a rich granary, was disappointed. 

During all this time we tried to maintain unbroken contact 
with the Allies. We felt no contradiction with our ideas in codp- 
eration with powers having a different social structure. We 
recognized that the stage of economic development of our country 
did not favor socialistic organization of its productive system. 
Socialization could only be partial, since heavy industries were 
only slightly developed. At that time we had no idea of nationaliz- 
ing all heavy industry; we accepted this necessity because the 
proprietors opposed a systematic resistance to our program of 
workers’ control of industry. It was only in June, 1918, in order 
to conquer the resistance of the proprietors and prevent the 
large industrial enterprises belonging to Germans from being 
returned to them in accordance with the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
that we promulgated the law nationalizing all industries with a 
capital of more than a half million rubles. This included only a 
small part of our economic system; there remained an enormous 
sphere for private enterprise, particularly for the peasants and 
m8 for foreign capital. The policy of concessions to foreigners 
for the purpose of attracting foreign capital to aid in the economic 
reconstruction of the country was formulated at that time by 
Lenin. 

We communicated our concrete plan to the representative of 
the American Red Cross, Col. Raymond Robins, at the time of 
his departure for the United States in the spring of 1918. The 
Allied Ambassadors having left the capital for Vologda, we 
attempted to ascertain the attitude of the Allies through the 
American Consul, Mr. Poole, and through the secretary of the 
Norwegian Consulate, Mr. Christiansen, but we received no reply. 
We learned only one thing: the Allies had set themselves the aim 
of restoring the Russian front against Germany. This we could 
not do without imperilling the newly begun work of organizing 
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the Soviet power and reconstructing the economic life of the 
nation. 

What they could not accomplish by persuasion the Allies 
attempted to achieve by violence. The Czechoslovak Legionaries, 
who were permitted to leave Russia by way of Siberia, instead of 
Archangel as we wished, established the first internal front 
against the Soviet Government. On April 6, 1918, the Japanese 
occupied Vladivostok and began to advance into Siberia. On 
August 5 the English occupied Archangel. A series of revolts took 
place in the course of the summer of 1918 at the instigation, 
direct or indirect, of agents of the Allies. 

One of the clauses of the armistice agreement between the 
Allies and Germany imposed on the Germans the obligation to 
keep their armies in the Russian provinces they were occupying 
until the arrival of Allied troops. Yet we did not give up our 
attempts to come to an understanding with the Allies. We 
accepted the first invitation extended to us in February, 1919, to 
attend a conference at Prinkipo. We made clear our plan for 
concessions, and even went so far as to declare our willingness to 
adjust the question of pre-war debts on condition that normal 
relations be reéstablished between Russia and the Allies. 

In the years 1919 and 1920, the hardest years for the Soviet 
Government, we had to fight against Allied invasions, against the 
armies of Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel supported by the Allies, 
and finally against Poland. The failure of the policy of interven- 
tion becoming evident to some of the Allies, the Conference of 
Ambassadors in Paris early in 1920 abolished the blockade against 
the Union of Soviets. During the war with Poland, there was an 
attempt on the part of England to bring about peace, made just at 
the time when our armies were drawing near Warsaw. 

The first nations to conclude peace with us were the Baltic 
States, who hoped that recognition by the Soviet Government of 
these former parts of the Russian Empire would sanctify their 
ene independence. In 1920 we signed treaties with Esthonia, 

ithuania, Latvia and Finland, and the preliminary treaty of 
Riga with Poland; and the following year the final treaty with 
Poland and treaties with Persia, en cel Turkey and Mon- 
golia, and commercial agreements with England, Norway, and 
Italy. These developments indicated that gradually we were 
entering upon a period of peace. 

Among the Allied Powers the first to begin the resumption of 
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commercial relations with Russia was England, under the influ- 
ence of her own economic difficulties. It was her initiative that 
was decisive in favor of sending Russia an invitation to the Genoa 
conference. This permitted us for the first time to establish 
contact with official representatives of all the other important 
countries, except the United States who had no representation at 
Genoa. But the policy of the Powers was dominated by the idea 
that the Soviet power, having emerged victorious from its mili- 
tary trials, would be overthrown as a result of internal difficulties, 
and by the desire to secure from us the recognition of the debts 
and the reéstablishment of the right of private property. The 
credits we asked, without which acceptance of the shdigaticen of the 
debts would have been only an empty phrase, were not granted. 
Similariy, we were invited to take part in the Lausanne conference 
in the hope of our signing a convention for the neutralization of 
the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, which would 
have opened the Black Sea and made it a future theatre of war. 
The year 1924 marked our achievement of recognition. The 
appointment of the Labor Cabinet in England brought about the 
renewal of diplomatic relations, and this was followed in the 
course of the year by renewal of relations in turn with Italy, : 
Norway, Austria, Greece, Sweden, China, Denmark and France, 
and in 1925 with Japan. 
We have succeeded in maintaining and consolidating our posi- 
tion in Russia because we have pursued a program comprising 
four points: solution of the agrarian problem, the labor problem, 
and the nationality problem, and finally a policy of peace in 
contrast to the policy of conquest of Russian Tsarism. We came 
into power partly as a result of the protest of the peoples of old 
Russia against the World War, of which the Tsarist imperialistic 
policy was one of the causes; and we are forced to seek peace as a 
primary necessity for the solution of the political and social 
roblems on which depends the welfare of our working classes. 
i This will require wee for several generations, and automati- 
pe cally will exclude any aggressive or warlike spirit. The description 
of the Union of Soviets as an economic state expresses a truth, in 
that the problems facing the Soviet Government are all of an 
internal A gore economic, intellectual and social. Its economic 
functions predominate over its administrative functions because 
it controlsythe means of transport, a large part of industry, 
foreign trade, credit and banking, and consequently is responsible 
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for the conditions of agriculture. In a war, it is the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself which must suffer in its capacities as business pro- 
moter, manufacturer, banker and merchant. 

Our immense task of reconstruction is only begun. We have a 
huge country, its territory comprising one-sixth of the land area 
of the globe, with unlimited potential wealth and a population 
which today numbers 140,000,000. But in economic organization 
it is one of the most backward in the world. 

The national revenue per capita, which according to our 
statistics amounted before the war to about 1o1 rubles, had 
fallen to less than half that sum at the end of the civil war; and 
then rose again, but without reaching the pre-war level. Statistics 
for 1925 indicate that the revenue per capita was equivalent to 
about 72 rubles. The total national capital represented in indus- 
try, means of transport, agriculture, and buildings, within the 
present limits of the Union of Soviets, which was estimated at 
54,500,000,000 rubles in 1913, now amounts after four years of 
reconstruction to about 36,800,000,000 rubles. That is to say, 
we have lost 32.7 per cent. 

Our system of public instruction, although well advanced in 
comparison to what it was under the Tsarist régime, is still far 
from meeting the most elementary needs of the people. 

The best proof of the progress of our agriculture is the popu- 
larity of American tractors among the peasants, but it is still in a 
very backward stage. Our industries, railways, roads and canals 
need to be restored and developed. While in the United States 
there is said to be one automobile to every seven persons, in 
Russia there is one automobile to every 50,000. Our task is to 
bring Russia up to the level of a modern state, and to divert men 
or money from this to other ends would be criminal. 

Although we have tremendously extensive frontiers to guard, 
we have reduced our army to 560,000 men, about one-half of the 
army maintained under the old régime; and we are prepared to 
make further reductions, for the 600,000,000 rubles that we spend 
on our army — more than one-sixth of our revenues — could be 
employed better in works immediately necessary to our people. 
So we regret that the intransigence of Switzerland has prevented 
us from taking part in the conference on disarmament. 

The desire of the Soviet Government to avoid entanglements of 
all sorts should explain our refusal to enter the League of Nations 
and our antagonism to collective agreements lacking a definite 
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purpose and to the system of alliances, to which we have opposed 
= agreements such as we have concluded with Turkey and 

ermany and are concluding with other neighbors. If we were in 
the League of Nations, the necessity of taking positions on ques- 
tions before it for settlement would compel us to choose between 
one or another political group, so that we should be continually 
involved in conflicts which we do not desire. Still less do we wish 
alliances which would involve our people in unknown issues. 
Even alliances formed for defense tend always to war. The 
example of the Triple Alliance and the Entente affords a lesson 
which we cannot forget. 

What seems to us advisable, and what we have done, is to 
conclude with every possible nation accords carrying the obliga- 
tions, first, to maintain neutrality in case one or the other party 
is attacked, and second, not to enter into political or financial or 
other combinations directed against either party. The advantage 
of these accords consists in their purely defensive nature and in 
the fact that nothing prevents their being concluded with all 
states without exception. The same obligations we have accepted 
towards Turkey and Germany we can accept toward all the 
other Powers. 

I have said already that we are negotiating for similar agree- 
ments with our other neighbors. We have made proposals to all 
of them except Rumania, about whom I shall speak further on. 
We believe that these proposals ultimately will be accepted. Our 
neighbors, including Poland, have an interest in according us 
reciprocal guarantees of peace, for economic as well as political 
reasons. Esthonia and Latvia cannot take advantage of their 
situation as maritime states except as the increasing exports of the 
Union of Soviets continue to pass by way of their railways and 

orts. The same may be said of Poland. Industry in Poland has 
~~ developed, thanks to the huge market of the former Russian 
Empire; and it is in Russia, rather than in the more developed 
countries to the west, that Poland will have to find an outlet for 
her production. 

I have set apart the case of Rumania. There remains a cause of 
division between us and Rumania, which prevents the conclusion 
of the same sort of accord that we are discussing with our other 
neighbors. The circumstances in which Rumania annexed Bes- 
sarabia are well known. Russia, it also is well known, never was 
consulted regarding the fate of her former province. In March, 
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1918, the Premier of the Rumanian Government, General 
Averescu, who now is in power again, signed a treaty with the 
present writer, as representative of the Soviet Government, 
obligating Rumania to evacuate Bessarabia in two months. 
Taking advantage later of the fact that the Germans had occupied 
part of our territory, and of German support since at the time 
Gen. Mackensen was occupying Rumania, and also of the irreso- 
lution of the Allies in seeking to bolster up their coalition by 
conceding Bessarabia to Rumania, the Rumanians proclaimed 
themselves the masters of Bessarabia. We remember that the 
United States never recognized this act of violence. 

The policy of the Soviet Government concerning the Bessara- 
bian question is not to claim that Bessarabia should belong to the 
Union of Soviets, although this former Turkish province had only 
200,000 inhabitants at the time when Russia conquered it and 
had 3,000,000 inhabitants at the time when it was annexed by 
Rumania, to whom it never had belonged. But we demanded at 
the Vienna Conference between Rumania and ourselves in 1924, 
and we are justified in demanding, that the population of Bessara- 
bia itself be consulted. Rumania rejected a plebiscite. The people 
of Bessarabia, who were on the side of the Allies, are refused the 
rights which the Allies accorded to Germany in the question of 
Upper Silesia. Of course, a plebiscite should be conducted under 
conditions guaranteeing its genuineness. The Rumanian army 
and officials should leave Bessarabia. 

Our policy in Asia finds its inspiration in the Constitution of 
the Union of Soviets, which we regard as a model of political 
equality between different races. It even goes so far as to admit 
the right of nations entering into the Union to leave it of their 
own free will without securing the consent of other members of 
the Union. And we do not apply our logic to ourselves alone; we 
act in the interest of conserving our institutions by applying in 
our policy in Asia this principle of “‘self-determination” — an 
American principle, by the way, transported to Europe by the 
Frenchmen who took part in the American War of Independence. 

Relations between the United States and the Union of Soviets 
unfortunately have not been established. I do not believe that the 
question of x debts — granting the good will that our Govern- 
ment has evidenced to facilitate a solution within the limits of 
equity — could constitute a serious difficulty. I rather attribute 
the anomaly to the fact that the ocean separates the United 
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States from us and that the United States has not yet fully 
realized the political and economic importance of the akon of 
Soviets. And I am not speaking solely from the point of view of 
direct commercial relations between our two countries, but also 
of the réle that Russia may play in commercial relations with 
countries of Europe and Asia kiak enjoy financial and commercial 
contact with the United States. 

I know that what is called “propaganda” often is cited as an 
argument against the reéstablishment of normal relations. But 
the Soviet Government should not be confused with the Third 
Internationale. We cannot believe that America will maintain 
towards us a policy less liberal than the Russian Tsardom adopted 
during a long period towards the United States despite the fact 
that it was identified with the republican idea which Tsardom 
abhorred. Relations between peoples and states should be based, 
not on social theory, but on mutuality of political and economic 


interests. 




















NATIONAL MONOPOLIES OF 
RAW MATERIALS 


By Facob Viner 


whose boundaries were produced important raw materials 

commonly controlled the export of such commodities with 
the objectives either of stimulating their fabrication at home or 
of exacting higher prices from foreign consumers. During the 
nineteenth century such export controls shrank greatly in range 
and importance, though they never completely disappeared. 
During the war period, however, there was an extensive, though 
temporary, revival of export controls, mainly as emergency 
measures. 

Since the close of the war, and in a few instances antedating 
the war, there have been established new export controls of com- 
modities whose production is largely confined to single countries, 
and these new controls have had much the same objectives as 
those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These controls 
have given rise to expressions of great alarm in some quarters, 
and especially in countries which are themselves dependent in 
great degree upon foreign sources of supply for the raw materials 
which they need. Thus Italy, Belgium, and Japan, densely 
2 a ot countries comparatively poor in natural resources, 

ave been urging the League of Nations the search for a 
solution of the problem of the fair apportionment among the 
nations of the world’s supplies of essential raw materials. Ger- 
many, always dependent on outside sources of supply for many 
of the raw materials needed by her industries, and now more so 
than ever because of the loss of her colonies and of part of her 
iron- and coal-bearing areas, is also showing great concern over 
the problem of free access to raw materials. That Germany seeks 
a solution of this problem in a redistribution of the colonial 
territories of the world is indicated by the statement of Dr. 
Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, in a recent speech:! “The 
fight for raw materials plays the most important part in world 
politics, an even greater réle than before the war. . . . Ger- 
many’s only solution is her acquisition of colonies.” It is in the 
United States, however, that the export controls appear to have 

1 New York Times, March 26, 1926. 
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caused the greatest degree of concern, largely due to the panic 
among the American rubber-using industries which followed the 
establishment of the British export control of rubber, and to the 
efforts of Secretary Hoover, who for several years has been 
issuing repeated warnings to the effect that the establishment 
of these export controls is a “problem of great gravity” and a 
“growing menace in international commerce and relations” 
which “threatens not only the sane progress of the world but 
contains in it great dangers to international goodwill.” 

The United States is in some respects in a peculiarly vulnerable 
position. Richly endowed in mineral resources, in a wide range of 
climatic and soil conditions, and in the productive capacities of 
our people, we are nevertheless because of our very prosperity 
so tremendous a consumer, and we have devoted so much of our 

roductive effort to manufacturing, that there are comparatively 
bor raw materials of which we produce a supply adequate for our 
own needs. Of all the important raw materials at present subject 
to foreign export controls, we are not only in each individual case 
the largest single consumer, but for most of the controlled com- 
modities, and for all of them in the aggregate, we purchase over 
50 percent of the world’s total output. 

Strangely enough also, in the light of our extremely varied 
range and bountiful supply of natural resources, it is difficult to 
name a single raw material, unless it be the colonial case of 
manila hemp, of which our export surplus is sufficient to be a 
dominating influence on the world market. Secretary Hoover, it 
is true, lists cotton, copper, and oil as affording possibilities of 
retaliation in kind by the United States against foreign export 
controls, but these seem doubtful cases. Though we produce a 
large fraction of the world’s supply of these products, we are a 
correspondingly large consumer, and it is by no means certain 
that we have export surpluses sufficient to control world prices 
of these products. 

The problem of the nationalistic exploitation of raw material 
monopolies does contain in it some degree of menace to interna- 
tional goodwill and to international economic prosperity, both 
because of conditions as they actually are or may become, and 
because what people are led to believe the state of affairs to be is 
often more conducive to international friction than what it 
actually is. There is, moreover, no easy solution of the problem. 

2 Hearings before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Jan. 6, 1926, p. 2. 
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Nevertheless, I feel convinced, for reasons which will in due 
course be presented, that there has been shown undue alarm over 
the actual and potential situation. 

Where there is produced within a single country’s territory 
the great bulk of the outside world’s supply of an important 
commodity, such a country is normally tempted to seek a mo- 
nopolistic profit at the expense of the foreign consumers. The 
concentration of all the production within a given area will not, 
of itself, be sufficient to raise its price above the level which 
would prevail if production were of the same volume but widely 
distributed throughout the world. To raise the price there must 
be organized restriction of output. Where the producers are few, 
they can ordinarily be relied upon to establish monopoly control 
through formal or informal association without waiting for 
governmental encouragement or assistance. But where the 
producers are many, scattered and individually small, monop- 
olistic organization becomes difficult to establish and even more 
difficult to maintain, and governmental intervention may be 
necessary if the possibilities of exploitation of the national 
monopoly are to be fully realized. National monopolies are more 
likely to be present in the case of raw materials than in the case 
of manufactured products. The production of raw materials can 
be carried on only in accordance with the territorial distribution 
of climatic and soil conditions and mineral resources. The produc- 
tion of most manufactured products can be carried on almost 
anywhere, though not, of course, with uniform degrees of effec- 
tiveness. The problem of national monopolies is, therefore, 
primarily a problem of raw materials. 

Where a national monopoly is being exploited at the expense of 
the foreign consumer and under government auspices, the 
method used is usually the establishment of restrictions on 
export. But export restrictions may be applied in the absence of 
even an approach to national monopoly, and they may have 
any one, or any combination, of a number of objectives. The 
export of a raw material may be restricted in order to stimulate 
its domestic fabrication. Such is the main purpose of the Cana- 
dian restrictions on the exports of logs and pulp wood and of 
hydro-electric power and of the restrictions in a number of 
European countries on the export of scrap iron and rags. Where 
the raw material is produced in a colony, the mother country, 
with a view to keeping the fabricating industry within the 
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Empire, may impose prohibitions or export taxes on its export to 
a foreign country, which are not ap lied in case of export to other 
rtions of the Empire. The British sgoneges export taxes on 
ides from India, and palm-kernels from the West African 
Colonies, established during the war but soon repealed; the 
British preferential export tax on tin ore from the Federated 
Malay States, established in 1903 and still in effect, and which 
has been instrumental in preventing the development of a 
smelting industry in the United States; the American preferential 
export tax on manila hemp from the Philippines, in effect from 
1902 to 1913; are illustrative instances. 

The export of a raw material or natural resource may be 
restricted in the interest of conservation, though where it is not 
accompanied by a corresponding restriction of production for 
domestic use there is an obvious intention to throw the cost of 
such conservation as is effected wholly upon the foreigner. Such 
is the objective of the restrictions on the export of rare animals 
common in Africa, and, in part, of the Canadian restrictions on 
the export of crude products of the forest. Export taxes may be 
levied also from a purely revenue motive, especially in tropical 
countries where there may be no other effective or economical 
method of reaching the mass of the native population. 

The newest export restrictions, and especially those which 
have recently become the subject of widespread discussion, have 
still another objective, namely, to “ stabilize” prices on the 
world market of the products subjected to export control. “Price 
stabilization” or, as it has sometimes been called, “valorization,” 
may mean either the attempt to assure to the producers a “fair” 
price for their product, which will afford them a reasonable rate 
of profit on their investment, or it may mean the attempt to 
extort from the consumer as high a price as the traffic can be 
made to bear without resulting in too sharp a reduction in the 
volume of output. 

The methods of export control have been even more varied 
than the objectives, but they fall into two main classes, some- 
times used singly and sometimes, as in the case of rubber, in 
conjunction, namely, export taxes and direct restrictions on the 
volume of exports. Where price-stabilization is the aim of the 
export control, export taxes are likely to be less flexible and 
otherwise less effective than control of the volume of exports. 

There can be no serious objections against export controls 
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intended to produce moderate revenues for the government, or to 
conserve natural resources. The instances of export controls 
established to stimulate domestic fabrication are few and as a 
rule unimportant, though in the three outstanding instances, the 
export restrictions on Canadian logs and power and on Federated 
Malay States tin ore, it is the United States which is the chief 
sufferer. But the main issue in the current controversy is in 
connection with the export controls which have “ price-stabiliza- 
tion” as their objective. 

The possibilities of effective price control on the world market 
for any appreciable length of time through export control by a 
single country are subject to very real and narrow limitations. 
In order that there shall be a sufficient national motive to export 
control of this kind the domestic consumption must be but a 
small proportion of the domestic production. Otherwise, the 
chances of shifting a substantial proportion of the cost of price- 
stabilization to the foreign consumer will be small, and the re- 
sistance of the domestic consumers to any measure which will 
operate to raise price together with the general mercantilistic 


- prejudice against any measure which obviously tends to cut 


down the volume of exports will effectively prevent the establish- 
ment under government auspices of rigorous export control. 
Secondly, the country applying the export control must have 
not only a preponderant part of the world’s actual output but 
also of the world’s readily available potential output. Otherwise, 
though perhaps after some interval, the export control will 
exhaust most of its influence in stimulating new production in 
other countries, and will have no appreciable effect on price. 
Third, the controlled commodity must not have what in the 
technical language of economics is known as a very elastic de- 
mand, namely, one which reacts sharply to price-changes, re- 
ducing its purchases substantially when price rises, whether by 
resorting to substitutes or by cutting down on consumption. 
Commodities which can satisfactorily meet all of these tests 
are few. Of the nine commodities cited by Secretary Hoover as 
subject at present to foreign export controls which are a menace 
to American consumers, namely; Egyptian long-staple cotton, 
rubber, coffee, nitrates, potash, camphor, iodine, mercury, and 
sisal, there are important alternative sources of supply outside 
the controlling countries for coffee, nitrates, cama and 
iodine, and there are available substitutes for long-staple cotton 
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ana sisal, which are sufficient in each case to set narrow limits to 
the possibilities of price extortion through export control of these 
commodities by single countries. Some of these commodities, 
moreover, may have highly elastic demands, though on this 
point reliable information is extremely difficult to obtain. The 
potash control represents the ominous phenomenon of a joint 
export control by two countries, Germany and France, though 
the fact that all of the potash deposits were German before the 
war, and that all of the industry had learned the methods and 
the benefits of export control in pre-war days made the codpera- 
tion between the two countries easier to establish than it would 
ordinarily be. The American imports of potash are not of great 
proportions, and its use in agriculture is highly variable, depend- 
ing upon its price, so that the possibilities of extortion in this 
case are also not serious. Mercury presents another instance of a 
commodity which is under the joint control of two countries, but 
in terms of values it is of very minor significance. 

There remains the case of rubber. The British export control 
of rubber, because of the economic importance of the commodity, 
the excited discussion of which it has recently been the subject, 
and the clear light which its few years of history throw on the 
various angles of the export control problem, merits consideration 
in more detail. 

Until 1900 all rubber was the product of the tapping of wild 
trees in the tropical jungles, but about that time English capital- 
ists became interested in the possibility of growing rubber 
trees in plantations and from experimental beginnings the 
plantation rubber industry grew rapidly until by 1914 its output 
exceeded the output of wild rubber. By 1924 the plantation 
rubber output was over 93 percent of the total rubber produc- 
tion, and was over fivefold the maximum production of wild 
rubber in any preceding year. 

The advent of the automobile, with its rubber tires, created 
a market for this great increase in rubber output. But the in- 
crease in demand for rubber did not fully keep pace with the 
increase in production, and from 1910 on the general trend of 
rubber prices was downward, in contrast to the upward trend in 
the price level as a whole. Plantation rubber, however, cost 
uk less than wild rubber to produce, and until the marked 
slump of rubber prices in 1920 to 1922 the rubber plantations 
were highly prosperous. In 1921 and 1922 the New York price of 
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crude rubber fluctuated between 16 and 17 cents a pound, as 
compared to an average price of 65 cents in 1913, 60 cents in 
1918, and 36 cents in 1920, and as compared to a price of 30 to 
36 cents estimated by the rubber growers to be necessary to 
assure to the industry a generous margin of profit from its 
operations. At one time in 1921 the price fell as low as 14 cents. 

In the light of these circumstances, the British Colonial 
Secretary in 1921 appointed the so-called Stevenson Committee, 
upon which the rubber-growing interests were largely ae ae 
with instructions to investigate and report upon the rubber 
situation in the British Colonies. Following the recommendations 
of this Committee, the Colonial Secretary put into effect on 
November 1, 1922, by ordinances of all i rubber-growing 
colonies, an export control, under which the actual output for 
1920 of each producer was taken as his “‘standard production.” 
Each producer was assigned for the first quarter of the operation 
of the plan an export quota of 60 percent of his “standard 
production.” At the end of each ensuing quarter the export quota 
was to be raised over the quota for the preceding quarter by 5 

ercent of “‘standard production” if the — during the preced- 
ing quarter had averaged between one shilling and three pence 
and one shilling and six pence, and by 10 percent if it had aver- 
aged in excess of one shilling and six pence, but was to be lowered 
by corresponding percentages if the price had fallen below one 
shilling and three pence. Exporting was to be by license only, 
and any producer who exported in excess of the prescribed quota 
was subject on his entire export to a heavy export tax varying in 
rate with the percentage of excess of his export over the pre- 
scribed quota. 

The purpose of the Stevenson Plan was to stabilize prices in 
the neighborhood of 30 cents a pound. It was not, however, until 
towards the end of 1924 that the price of rubber reached this 
level. But in 1925 the rubber market went wild. The price of 
crude rubber rose to an average of 41 cents in March, 77 cents in 
June, $1.03 in July, and $1.04 in November, the peak price, $1.19, 
having been smalne on July 18th. Late in December the price 
began to fall, and in the latter part of April, 1926, it fluctuated 
about the 50-cent level. In accordance with the provisions of the 
control, the export quotas had meanwhile been periodically 
increased, and on February 1, 1926, the maximum quota of 100 
percent “standard production,” estimated by American officials 
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to approximate about 85 percent of productive capacity, was 
prescribed for the following quarter. 

This spectacular rise in rubber prices, following upon the 
establishment of the export control, caused a tremendous stir 
in the United States, It is indisputable that the export control 
was one of the major factors responsible for the rise. But there 
were other factors at work. The demand for rubber had been 
constantly increasing. During the first half of 1924, when the 
price of rubber was low, the American rubber interests held off 
their purchases, anticipating still further declines. In 1925, when 
the price of rubber began its sharp ascent, there was a panicky 
rush for supplies. The alarmist interpretations of the situation 
issued by the Department of Commerce and by the American 
rubber industries added to the panic, stimulated speculative 
operations for a further rise, and further accentuated the upward 
trend of price. Characteristic of the type of publicity matter 
issued by the American rubber-consuming interests during the 
period oh peak prices was a widely circulated estimate by one of 
the trade statisticians purporting to show the probability that 
within a few years the available supply of rubber would fall short 
of meeting the needs of the rubber-using industries. The state of 
mind of the rubber trade is revealed by the following cable:* 


May 12, 1926. 
MILLER, 
Chairman: Servitude, Bilgate, London 
Can you cable statement for use in quieting present panic in industry? 
We are besieged with inquiries and would like to exert stabilizing influence 
to offset present excitement and general talk of disaster. 
RuBBEr ASsociaTION OF AMERICA. 


The conditions were ideal for a runaway bull market. When this 
cable was sent, the price of rubber stood at 59 cents. In the next 
month it rose to 89 cents, and in July to $1.19. 

Though the basic factor in the situation was the export con- 
trol, the response in official quarters and in the rubber trade was 
such as to accentuate the effect of the control much beyond the 
inherent necessities of the situation. Without any important 
change in the basic situation the price has fallen, from its 1925 
peak to its level at the time of writing, by over 60 percent. The 
credit for this fall in price has been claimed by Washington off- 


3 Hearings, Jan. 7, 1926, p. 67. 
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cials for the Hoover campaign to arouse public opinion against 
the export control and to urge rubber reclamation, economy in use 
of rubber, and the organization of ambitious projects for the ex- 
tension of rubber-growing under American auspices.' A different 
interpretation of the effect of the Hoover campaign seems more 
plausible. All of the official publicity dealing with rubber issued 
since the establishment of the export control tended to magnify 
beyond its due ame the power of the control, of itself, to 
raise prices. The sharp rise in price came after, and not before 
Secretary Hoover embarked upon his campaign against the 
foreign export controls. The matter issued by the Department of 
Commerce was by its nature such as to nourish the panic in the 
rubber market, and thus to reinforce the factors making for still 
higher prices. When the effects of the official and trade publicity 
wore off, and the export restrictions, under the routine operation 
of the control, were relaxed, a calmer view of the situation began 
to prevail on the rubber market, and it soon became apparent 
that the power of the export control over prices had been over- 
estimated. 

Economies in the utilization of rubber contributed, no doubt, 
to the decline in price, but consumers do not ordinarily require 
artificial stimulus to economize when prices are extraordinarily 
high. It is probable that the most effective economizing measures 
employed were the use by the tire manufacturers of larger per- 
centages of reclaimed rubber and the sharp increase in the price of 
tires, measures whose profitability under the circumstances made 
artificial incentives to their employment somewhat redundant. 
In any case, despite the higher prices and the economy campaign, 
the American imports and the American consumption of rubber 
were each greater in 1925 than in 1924 by over 20 percent. 

The rubber episode throws a great deal of light on the possi- 
bilities and the limitations of export controls as a means of raising 
prices. That the Stevenson Plan was honestly intended to raise 

rices only to a “fair” level is shown by the fact that it called for 
increases in the export quotas whenever the price of rubber should 
have averaged for three months in excess of one shilling and three 
pence, which American authorities concede not to be in excess of 
the price necessary to give a reasonable return on the capital 
invested in the rubber plantations. In actual operation, however, 
the export control vinilecd in the maintenance of price for a peri- 


4Cf. New York Times, Feb. 15, 1926. 
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od of as yet undetermined duration at a grossly extortionate 
level. Though in the case of rubber this result can be shown to 
have been due to defects in the original scheme of control which 
can easily be remedied, such defects are not likely to become 
apparent for each different type of export control, until after 
some period of experience under that type of control. 

There is no guarantee, moreover, whatever the original ob- 
jective of the control may have been, that it will be modified if it 
does produce extortionate prices. The Stevenson Plan was clearly 
defective in that it was too inflexible to adjust itself quickly to in- 
creases in the demand for rubber. The restriction of increases in 
export quotas to a maximum of Io percent at one time, to 
quarterly intervals, and to an ultimate maximum of Ioo percent 
of the actual output in 1920, made the contro] ill-adapted to con- 
ditions of rapidly rising demand for rubber unless there was no 
objection on the part of the British Government to price rising to, 
and continuing for an indefinite period on, an extortionate level. 
Whatever the original intent of the British, their refusal to 
modify the plan after it had become evident that it was producing 
extortionate prices convicts them, at the least, of not regarding 
this result as a serious defect of the plan. Moreover, the British 
Government has just announced some changes in the plan which 
make the export restrictions more instead of less severe. 

The experience under the rubber export control confirms, also, 
the expectation that pr under highly unusual circumstances 
of complete control over the commodity, of no substitutes, and of 
an inelastic demand, no scheme of export control can maintain 
prices at an extortionate level for a long period. The rubber- 
control is unquestionably breeding the germs which will even- 
tually bring about its collapse. The resistance of consumers to 
high prices through economies and through the search for sub- 
stitutes is almost always a powerful limiting factor. Still more 
important in the case of rubber is the stimulus of the high prices 
to expansion of production outside the control. There may be 
some genuine prospects of increased production of rubber in the 
early future in the various American projects for great rubber 

lantations in the Philippines, Liberia, Panama, and elsewhere, 
but let us confine ourselves to the more immediate possibilities. 


As the accompanying table shows, the establishment of export 
control in the British rubber colonies was accompanied imme- 
diately by a substantial and progressive increase in the produc- 
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tion in uncontrolled areas, chiefly the Dutch East Indies. In two 
years under the control the British share of the total production 
of plantation rubber dropped from 72 to 53 percent. 
PRODUCTION OF PLANTATION RUBBER 
(Net Exports in Tons) 


British Other Total Percentage 

Before control British 

ner ree 257,484 91,090 348,574 74 

eee 226,081 78,590 304,671 74 

TUG 5 Leia eas 200,959 75,787 276,746 73 

| RO rer eee 271,589 106,643 378,232 72 
After contro 

ore Te 2375434 142,304 379,738 63 

EE ree 205,027. 181,676 386,703 53 


Many of the rubber plantations in the Dutch East Indies are 
owned by British capital, and were voluntarily subjected to ex- 

rt restrictions corresponding to those legally in force in the 
British Colonies. Segregation of the output of these plantations 
from the output of the plantations wholly free from the export 
restrictions would show results indicating an even more marked 
diversion of production from the controlled to the uncontrolled 
sources of supply. It is not likely that the British will long con- 
tinue their control without substantial relaxation thereof if the 
trend shown in the table persists. 

The criticisms in the United States of the foreign export con- 
trols have centered mainly about four points, namely: (a) that 
the export controls force American consumers to pay extortionate 
prices; (b) that they are violations, usually under government 
auspices, of free competition «nd the law of supply and demand; 
(c) that nothing analogous to them is possible in the United 
States; and (d) that they are a menace to international goodwill. 

Export controls, under favoring circumstances, can undoubt- 
edly raise prices to extortionate levels, and extortionate prices, 
whatever their cause, are fit objects of resentment and protest. 
The — control, however, is objectionable only if it aims at, 
or results in extortionate prices. Every country permits some de- 
gree of organized control of prices in some branches of the eco- 
nomic structure, and most governments participate in the organ- 
ization and administration of these controls. In the United States, 
combinations among isborers to raise the price of labor, among 
employers to lower the price of labor, among farmers to raise the 
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rices of their products, are free from any serious legal restrictions. 

he government itself participates in the control of public 
utility prices. It is true that in the United States, where specific 
exceptions are not provided by the law, combinations to fix price 
are illegal, irrespective of what the prices may be which result 
from such combinations. It is only in this country, however, that 
any serious attempt is made to enforce price competition upon 
industry, and even in this country the success of this attempt and 
its wisdom are both seriously questioned. It is not price control, 
therefore, but the abuse of price control which is open to objec- 
tion. If safeguards are to be developed against fe abuse, it is 
necessary that fairly precise standards of reasonableness in price 
be formulated, and that the prices of controlled commodities be 
measured by these standards before they are condemned. 

The export controls do, undoubtedly, interfere with the normal 
operation of free competition, but in the modern world instances 
of completely free competition are hard to find and are rarely 


good to look upon when they are found. It is not the economist 
who appeals to a supposed economic law of supply and demand, 
as if it were a rule of conduct always applicable and always pro- 
viding the right solution for every economic issue. Free competi- 


tion as manifested in supply and demand sometimes works tol- 
erably well and sometimes produces intolerable evils, and no 
community, no government, would today allow it to _ 
without restraint throughout the whole economic sphere. Most of 
the activity of modern governments consists, in fact, of attempts 
to guide, to restrain, and to control the operations of supply and 
demand. In a world in which economic matters were left to the 
sole guidance of individualistic competition there would be no 
Departments of Commerce, of Labor, of Agriculture. Except to 
the uninformed, therefore, it is not a criticism of much weight 
against the export controls that they are violations of the law of 
supply and demand, or even that they are violations under gov- 
ernment auspices. The real issue is, are the results of these inter- 
ferences with free competition good or bad? 

The claim that nothing analogous to these foreign export 
controls is possible, or is existent, in this country, would have 
little effect on other countries, no matter how well founded it 
might be, except as it deprived them of the right to make a tu 
quoque rejoinder. But there are fairly close American parallels, in 
the form of concerted action under government auspices or with 
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governmental encouragement to control prices which foreigners 
ay for American eons or which foreigners receive from Amer- 
ican purchasers of their own products. 

The Minnesota state tax on iron ore and the Pennsylvania 
state tax on anthracite are, perhaps, not forceful analogies, be- 
cause the foreign consumers of « “a commodities are only a 
minor factor, but in their aims and modes of operation they have 
much in common with the foreign export controls. Secretary 
Hoover, among others, has cited the prohibition against export 
taxation in the federal constitution as evidence of the opposition 
of American policy to exploitation of foreigners through export 
controls. But the prohibition of export taxation was not inserted 
as a protection to foreigners against American exactions, but 
upon the insistence of the southern States, as a protection to 
their tobacco and rice growers from attempts to finance the 
Union by export taxes on their products. There was no general 
prejudice at the time against export taxes, which were an im- 
portant source of revenue of some of the American Colonies and 
of some of the States prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 
Many years later, when the United States took over the Philip- 
pines, “the export taxes of the Spanish tariff were retained and 
that on raw manila was increased from 37% cents to 75 cents per 
100 kilos on the ground that the Philippines enjoyed natural 
ae ta in this produce and the increased tax would conse- 
quently be ee by foreigners.”’* In 1902 this export tax was con- 
verted by a into the most objectionable form of export 
control, a preferential export tax, under which both foreign 
consumers and native producers are exploited for the benefit of 
the consumers in the mother country, and the protests against 
the measure of Chief Justice Taft, who was then Commissioner 
of the Philippines, were based on its unfairness to the Filipinos 
and not to foreign consumers. This measure was not repealed 
until the first Wilson Administration revised the tariff in 1913. 

Another American parallel is the Webb-Pomerene Act, which 
legalizes American combinations in the export trade, and exempts 
them from the statutory penalties against restraint of trade and 
unfair methods of trade provided foreigners and not Americans 
are the victims thereof. This was not merely an Act of Congress, 
but the Federal Trade Commission was the most energetic ad- 
vocate of the measure, and export combinations organized under 
5 U, S. Tariff Commission, Report on Colonial Tariff Policies, p. 590. 
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this law are registered with this federal bureau and are subject to 
its supervision. Secretary Hoover has stated that the Webb. 
Pomerene Act is not analogous to the foreign export controls, 
because its object was not to raise prices of American products to 
foreigners. In the Report of the Federal Trade Commission urg- 
ing os passage of a law legalizing export combinations one of the 
arguments strongly urged in its favor is that under such a law: 
“By fixing an export price [an American export combination] 
could prevent the quotation by foreign buyers of one American 
producer against another and could eliminate harmful price 
competition among Americans themselves in foreign fields.”’* 
What is this but official approval of the suppression of the “law of 
supply and demand” where foreigners are concerned? 

ost important of all, however, of the American parallels with 
the foreign export control is the American customs tariff, the most 
severe and the most important interference with the law of supply 
and demand which the world has ever known. The tariff, it is 
true, is not directly an export control, but it is its replica applied 
to imports. The purpose of export controls is to monopolize na- 
tional supplies of raw materials for domestic industries or to raise 
their prices to foreign buyers. The purpose of the American tariff 
is to monopolize the American market for American producers or 
to lower the prices which foreigners shall receive for the products 
which they sell to Americans. It is good protectionist doctrine 
that the foreigner pays the import duties, which is equivalent to 
saying that the tariff forces down the prices which the foreigner 
gets for his products. 

Governmental intervention to monopolize the national mar- 
ket for its nationals is no less objectionable than governmental 
intervention to monopolize national resources for its nationals. 
Forcing up through governmental control the prices paid by 
foreigners for the things they buy is no more objectionable than 
forcing down the prices paid to foreigners for the things they sell. 
Restrictions on imports have been, and are, an immeasurably 
more serious detriment to international prosperity than restric- 
tions on exports. The only real difference between them is that 
the apparent mage for national profit at the expense of 
foreigners have been much more extensive in the case of import 
restrictions than in the case of export controls. 

Export controls which have as their objective the exaction of 

6 Codperation in American Export Trade, Part 1, p. 298. 
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extortionate prices from foreigners are a menace to international 
goodwill, and if there should be any wide extension of control to 
other important commodities, they may involve a serious danger 
to American economic interests. Neither the existing situation 
nor the future prospects, however, quite warrant the alarmist 
discussions to Leth they have given rise. The commodities 
capable of being subjected to effective export control are few, and 
even the strongest control, as has been pointed out, tends itself to 
enerate the forces which bring about its eventual breakdown. 
ut the economic cost to consumers of even a temporarily suc- 
cessful control may be high enough to justify energetic search for 
defensive or preventive measures against the evil. 

It is important, however, that the remedy adopted be not worse 
than the disease, and retaliatory measures are clearly in this class. 
It may easily be possible to stir up so bitter a feeling in this 
country against the foreign export controls, or to apply so vigor- 
ously the great economic, political, and even military power 
which the United States possesses, that foreign countries will 
shrink from the threat and will abolish their export controls. But 
retaliatory measures of this sort are rarely successful where there 
is no consciousness of guilt on the part of the country against 
which they are directed, and even when temporarily successful 
they breed a deep and lasting resentment which awaits but the 
least opportunity to manifest itself. It requires an extraordinary 
naiveté to expect that we can convince foreign countries of the 
injustice of ehete export controls, even when they do result in 
extortionate prices, while we insist that our much more important 
and much harsher import controls are matters of purely domestic 
concern. The one encouraging feature of the recent discussion of 
the rubber problem was kt quite common refusal of the Amer- 
ican press to follow the official leadership on this point. 

There is only one method of procedure which gives any real 
promise of leading to a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
national exploitation of monopolies in raw materials. If official 
representatives of the nations will gather around the council 
cable, and frankly appraise the merits and defects of each other’s 
commercial policies and practices as they see them, they may 
succeed in time in evolving an international code of economic re- 
lations, and in setting up a supervising organization to administer 
this code. It is apparently at some such solution that the League 
of Nations is aiming, with its investigating committees and its 
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economic conferences. It is a procedure which, to be even moder- 
ately successful, demands that each country be prepared to mod- 
ify such of its own practices as seem to the rest of the world to be 
objectionable in return for the assurance that it will secure pro- 
tection against objectionable practices on the part of other 
countries. It is not to be expected that free trade or low tariff 
countries will voluntarily abandon export controls unless coun- 
tries with prohibitory import duties on their products agree in 
return to moderate these duties. 

If the United States were to lend to some such plan the support 
of its prestige and its strength, it would be a powerful guarantee 
of its ultimate success. In the absence of American coGperation in 
such a plan, the probable course of events in the near future will 
be a continuation of American protests against foreign export 
controls, foreign resentment against the inconsistency of the 
American protests, doubtful success in obtaining the abolition of 
the controls, and complete success only in raising the temperature 
of international relations. 














STEEL-MAKING MINERALS 
By Fosiah Edward Spurr 


which every intelligent citizen should know) that each of the 

metals and useful minerals occurs chiefly in certain spots or 
restricted areas of the earth’s surface and, in this regard, each 
metal is a law unto itself. It cannot be too often recalled that the 
astonishing development of mechanistic civilization, which has 
been progressing with ever-increasing speed for the last century, 
is built upon the use of the metals and useful minerals as its 
foundation, without which it would totter and slump. Third, it is 
a matter of fundamental importance to realize, and not to forget, 
that many of the metals and minerals are definitely exhaustible, 
and each in a different degree; and, fourth, that these primitive 
earth-stuffs, essential for our tremendous harnessing of natural 
powers and for our fabrication of marvelous machinery, are in a 
class different from all other materials utilized by man, because 
once mined and dissipated by use they can never be replaced. 

In proportion as the richer supplies of metals are diminished, 

balances of industry and trade will be disturbed and centers and 
a of civilization will be altered. 

etals and minerals within national boundaries do not con- 
form to the law of supply and demand, although this fact has not 
been grasped even by many competent engineers. No matter how 
high a price might be offered for a considerable production of tin 
from the continent of North America, or of nickel from the con- 
tinent of Europe, these metals would not be forthcoming. No 
matter how pressing the demand in industry, brought on by new 
uses, for a vastly greater production than the present one of 
mercury or of selenium, the whole world would probably find 
itself unable, regardless of the price offered, to respond to it. 

Mineral problems are intrinsically world problems — that is 

to say, considering the political relations of the earth’s inhab- 
itants, international problems. Indeed, there is no study which so 
vividly emphasizes the essential community of interests and inter- 
dependence of all nations. The United States may cultivate rub- 
ber in the Philippines, but it cannot develop tin there. Its only 
guarantee for the supply of necessary metals and minerals is the 
permanency, freedom and protection of international trade. 


lL: cannot be repeated too often (for it is a fundamental fact 
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Among the minerals not so prominent in the public eye as coal, 
iron and petroleum, but essential for modern industry, are the 
lesser steel-making minerals, technically known as the ferro- 
alloys: manganese, chrome, nickel, tungsten, and a longer list 
of less important ones. Is it not generally conceived that iron and 
coal are indispensable for a great country to possess or acquire 
by trade? But the machinery age is founded not upon iron, but 
upon steel, and these so-called lesser minerals are essential in the 
manufacture of steel. That fact may change the whole eco- 
nomic and military situation for a country. To take an important 
example nearest to us, the United States is fortunate in possess- 
ing vast supplies of coal and iron, but is naturally and perma- 

‘nently deficient in its supplies of these essential auxiliary steel- 
making minerals — manganese, chrome, nickel, tungsten, and 
so on. It possesses a certain amount of these minerals, but in 
far too small a proportion for its needs. It has to import them, 
and will have to do so in the future as it has done in the past. 
Therefore one of its economic problems, which during the war 
became a military problem, is where it shall find such supplies and 
how it shall keep the trade lanes open through mutual interest, 
diplomacy and bite treatment, or in an emergency by force. 

Let me first introduce manganese and explain its unassuming 
importance. Manganese is used in the manufacture of all steel, 
in the proportion of about 14 pounds of metallic manganese per 
ton of steel. Nearly 95 percent of all the manganese consumed is 
used in this way. Manganese is not utilized in this case as an 
alloy, but as a remover of deleterious oxygen and, to some extent, 
of sulphur, in the steel-making process. No satisfactory substitute 
for this process has been discovered, so that for the production of 
good steel in adequate quantities manganese is indispensable. 
The use of larger quantities of maganese produces a specially 
tough steel (manganese steel), the manganese now functioning as 
an alloy, whence its designation as a “‘ferro-alloy.” 

Chrome is one of the most important steel-hardening materials, 
and as an alloy, in percentages varying from I to §, it imparts 
special toughness to steels. Chromium steels are used for armor 
plate, armor-piercing projectiles, machine tools, safes, springs, 
and similar essential purposes. Chrome also has its important 
so-called chemical uses, especially in tanning leather. 

Nickel is chiefly utilized in manufacturing of steels designed for 
special purposes, where unusual tensile strength is required. 
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Ordinary nickel steels carry about 3.5 percent nickel. About 60 

rcent of the entire production of nickel goes in these ways. 
desis checmnisun steels are employed in the making of armor 
plate. In nature, nickel occurs alloyed with iron in the meteorites, 
those “shooting stars” which blaze into our atmosphere from the 
unknown outer spaces and are occasionally found embedded in 
the earth. Investigators, sawing such meteorites for scientific 
investigation, found the iron extraordinarily difficult to cut, and 
on analysis found nickel alloyed with it. Here, indeed, was a 
message to man from the stars. This led to the artificial manu- 
facture of nickel-steel and stimulated the whole investigation of 
the useful effect of other ferro-alloys, which are still the subject 
of continued experiment. 

Tungsten finds its most important use in the manufacture of 
high-speed machine tools — that is, for tools which are driven 
by machinery; and no satisfactory substitute has been discovered. 
Its employment for this purpose is as standard “‘as the use of 
yeast in bread.”’* Although certain other alloys, such as cobalt, 
chromium, molybdenum, nickel and zirconium, in various com- 
binations have haw used in steels for certain phases of machine- 
tool work, they have been unable to affect the demand for 
tungsten steel. Since our modern industry, in peace or war, 
is dependent for its maintenance on machine-made products, 
it is evident that tungsten is another metal without which 
the whole tense and highly-geared system would be disrupted. 

Of the minor but still highly important ferro-alloy metals, 
vanadium also is chiefly of service in the manufacture of steel. Its 
value where great toughness and torsional strength are required 
led to its use in steel which has to stand heavy wear and tear, 
such as automobile parts, gears, transmission shafts and gun 
barrels. The vanadium content in steels made for these purposes 
is 0.1 to 0.4 percent. Vanadium differs from tungsten in itis a 
very beneficial effect not only on tool but also on structural steel.? 
Chromium-vanadium steels also are utilized in automobiles. 

With this slight outline, showing the pivotal importance of 
these steel-making metals, let us consider the sources of supply, 
taking the United States, the greatest steel-making country in 
the world and the one with the largest resources of iron and 
coal, as a frequent basis of reference. 

1F, L. Hess, “Political and Commercial Geology,” p. 142. 

2 R. B. Moore, “Political and Commercial Geology,” p. 163. 
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Manganese is a fairly common and widespread metal, yet it 
occurs, in large and commercial amounts, chiefly in certain very 
definitely restricted parts of the world. For the last quarter of a 
century India and Russia have been the chief sources of supply, 
with a considerable production from Brazil, and a very moderate 
production from all the rest of the world. A new source of large 
su ply, not yet thoroughly tested, is said to be the Gold Coast of 
Africa. The production from the United States, and, indeed, from 





World’s Production of Manganese Ore 
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FIGURE I 


all North America, is ordinarily trifling, almost negligible* 
(Fig. 1). This is due to the ineluctable fact that nature has dis- 
tributed manganese in different areas from those in which she has 
—. iron. 

he second greatest steel-producing field in the world — the 
Alsace-Lorraine field in Europe — lies under the same conditions. 
Steel-makers in both centers, and in lesser ones, must buy and 
transport their manganese from afar. There is no steel industry in 
Brazil or in the Russian Caucasus, whence the main manganese 


3 Fig. 1 is taken from the (1925) report of the Manganese Committee of the two chief American 
societies of engineering. 
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supply comes, or on the Gold Coast; nor more than a budding in- 
dustry in India. The manganese supplies of the world, although 
distantly scattered, are more than adequate for the demand; and 
thus monopoly by any one of these areas is not feasible. 

Steel works in the United States, for example,consume annually, 
on the average, in the various grades of manganese ferro-alloys 
made, upward of 200,000 tons of metallic manganese in the man- 
ufacture of upward of 30,000,000 tons of steel; but the domestic 
production of manganese for this purpose, despite the encourage- 
ment of a protecting tariff, is so small as to be comparatively 
negligible — although manganese for chemical purposes (dry 
batteries) is coming more than formerly from the west. In 1925 
the United States imported monthly about 20,000 tons of high- 
grade manganese ore and some 10,000 tons of ferro-manganese, 
the chief alloy of iron and manganese, used in steel-making. 

It is due to this necessity for outside supplies that American 
interests in 1925 negotiated with the Soviet Government and 
secured control of the Russian Caucasus manganese field, which 
is being actively developed with adequate American engineering, 
talent and capital; and it is likely that in this way the former 
great production of Russian manganese, cut off by the World 
War and the subsequent industrial débacle, will soon be resumed. 

During the World War not only were manganese supplies for 
the United States from Russia stopped, but also, through lack of 
shipping, most of the supply from India. Under these con- 
ditions the production and importation of manganese from 


Brazil was stimulated, and the sea lane between the two countries © 


became an essential one to maintain. 

There remains to be considered how much high price and im- 
Sago demand may be able to offset natural poverty in a metal 
ike manganese, in countries where nature has bestowed it 
sparsely. There are multitudinous, usually small, deposits of 
high-grade manganese ore in the United States, and during the 
World War, due to the stimulus of government demand and high 
prices, an intensive production was obtained. The absolute price 
of manganese ore rose in 1918 to nearly six times the pre-war 
price of 1913, while the relative price, based on comparison with 
the general commodity price index, exactly doubled in this 
period.‘ With such urgent demand, the United States, which pre- 


4 Report of the Manganese Committee, Mining and Metallurgical Society of America, and 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 1925. 
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viously had produced less than 1 percent of its total high-grade 
manganese consumption, produced in 1918, at the war’s close, 
nearly 24 percent of the high-grade manganese ore consumed. But 
experience showed that this was a killing pace, which would have 
been impossible to keep up, and perhaps impossible to repeat. 
The Manganese Committee, appointed by the two chief organ- 
izations of American mining engineers, found that at least a third 
of the manganese thus produced was at a financial loss. This 
committee is of the opinion that a further increase of 50 percent 
over the war prices would be needed if important emergency 
tonnages of manganese should again be required. Any such stimu- 
lation, moreover, would be of temporary effect, similar to the 
injection of strong drugs into a dying man. 

There is no escape, therefore, in the long run, from the necessity 
of man and of human industry adjusting themselves to the condi- 
tions laid down by nature when the world was formed. A Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives declared, not long since, that the indomitable will and 
enterprise of American citizens could produce at home all the 
manganese required. And this gospel produced, to reinforce en- 
terprise, a considerable protective tariff on manganese ore. The 
geological facts appear, however, to be more compelling than the 
tariff, for the United States’ post-war output of manganese has 
shrunk to insignificant proportions. 

This lesson is reinforced by an examination of the distribution 
of the other steel-making metals (ferro-alloys). The vast steel 
industries of the United States require in normal times more 
than one-third of the world consumption of chrome. The natural 
form of chrome is the mineral chromite, the oxide of chrome, the 
crude ore containing from 40 to 55 percent of chromic oxide; and 
in this form of crude ore the United States consumed, in 1913, the 
last normal pre-war year commonly used as a basis of comparison, 
some 65,000 tons, while England consumed about 25,000 tons, 
France 35,000 tons, Germany 30,000 tons, and other countries 
much smaller amounts; but in 1920, the record year, the United 
States alone absorbed nearly 153,000 tons, and in 1924 and 1925 
nearly the same, imports in 1925 having been about 145,000 tons. 

The natural chromite supplies of the United States are rela- 
tively unimportant and inadequate. There was a time, to be sure, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, when Maryland was 
the principal producer of the meagre supplies of chrome which 
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the world then demanded; but these limited deposits seem long 
since to have been practically exhausted. The full strength of 
the chromite reserves of the United States was brought out by the 
World War. They are mainly in the Pacific coastal region, and 
from there under stress of high prices and war stimulus a sur- 
prising response was made. Thus, while in 1913 chromite produc- 
tion in the United States had sunk to 259 tons, or 0.16 percent of 
the world’s production, it rose in 1918 to over 83,000 tons, or 29 
percent of the world’s output. With the war’s close it slumped to 
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FIGURE 2 


its old position. In 1922, the United States produced 252 tons, or 
0.19 percent of the world’s total; and a protective tariff, which 
was placed on chrome and chrome ores by believers in the magic 
of this sort of treatment, has proved to have no effect on the sit- 
uation whatever (Fig. 2). It has been estimated by the Chrome 
Committee, appointed by the two principal mining engineering 
societies of the United States, that we may have, in all, ulti- 
mately available, enough for some twelve years or more of normal 
domestic demand; but the grade and cosc of production is such 
that this is not now being drawn upon. With the 1925 consump- 
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tion, which in the long run is likely to increase rather than 
diminish, this estimate of ultimate supply would have to be re- 
duced to about nine years. If the tarife so mistakenly imposed, 
were effective, its only effect would be the speedy exhaustion of 
this reserve which should be held intact for emergency use. 

Chromite was discovered in Turkey by an American geologist, 
and about 1870 Turkey began to supplant the United States 
(Maryland) as the pag 20 chrome producing country. Little ore 
is now being mined in Turkey (1.96 percent of the world’s total 
in 1922), since Turkey has been supplanted by New Caledonia 
and India, and later by Rhodesia. in 1921 Rhodesia furnished 
about 36 percent of the world production, India 28 percent, and 
New Caledonia 23 percent, other sources being scattered and 
small. Rhodesia, which began producing largely about Ig10, has 
now become increasingly the chief source e the world’s supply, 
for in 1922 it supplied over 65 percent of the whole, and about 
the same amount in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

It is thus seen that in the distribution of chromite as well as 
manganese, nature did not assign the chief supplies to the chief 
possessors of iron and coal, who were to need these ferro-alloy 
minerals in steel-making. During the World War, with Atlantic 
shipments interrupted, the United States drew its imports from 
Brazil and from New Caledonia. But the steel industries of both 
America and Europe are now drawing the 240,000 tons of chrome 
(chromite) annually consumed, mainly, as above stated, from 
Rhodesia, India and New Caledonia — though Greece, and in the 
last two years, Cuba, have yielded significant amounts. Cuba, in 
1925, supplied the Bethlehem Steel Company with 30,000 tons. 

Nickel is a metal more generally known than manganese and 
chrome, although industrially not so strategically important; but 
its major use in special steels is not so well understood. Nickel is 
supposed by many geophysicists and geochemists to be a most 
important constituent of the inner portion of the earth globe. 
Based upon the analogy of meteorites, mentioned above, the 
known specific gravity of the earth and other physical data, the 
conclusion is armnpe j accepted that the bulk of the inner earth 
consists of an alloy of iron and nickel. But at the earth’s surface 
the concentration of nickel is more eccentric than that of any 
other metal. Although nickel occurs in relatively small quantities 
in many localities, the bulk — 80 percent or more —of the 
world’s supply comes from a single mining district in Ontario, 
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Canada, where it is produced by only two mining companies. And, 
strangely enough, almost at the exact antipodes, in New Cale- 
donia, is the only other ——* center of importance. The 
ultimate nickel reserves of Ontario have been estimated at 3,000, 
ooo tons; those of New Caledonia at 160,000. Norway, Sweden, 
Cuba and many other countries possess some nickel ore; but the 
Ontario deposit contains far more than all the known ore of the 
rest of the world combined. The output from this district, limited 
only by the demand, was between 35,000 and 40,000 tons of 
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FIGURE 3 


metal in 1923 and 1924; and, at this rate, it will be seen, there is 
a seventy-five year reserve (Fig. 3). The world will not in our 
day go short of nickel. 

Turning now to. tungsten, indispensable ferro-alloy for high 
speed tool steels, the United States again has supplies, but they 
are inadequate. The tonnage of this metal now consumed is not so 
large as its industrial importance would suggest, the United 
States, for example, using under post-war conditions annually 
between 3,500 and 4,000 tons of ore concentrates containing 60 
percent tungsten oxide; but under World War conditions, in 
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1918, it was using tungsten at the rate of 20,000 tons. These 
figures represent approximately half the whole world’s consump- 
tion for the corresponding years. In 1924 the world production 
was probably less than 6,000 tons? (Fig. 4). 

As to the sources of supply, these, unlike nickel, are scattered 
widely in the world. Under the World War stimulus, in 1918, the 
United States production rose to over 6,000 tons. Most of the 
world’s supply comes from China, where production is cheap; 





World’s Production of Tungsten Concentrates 
60 Percent WO; Thousands of Tons (Metric) 
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FIGURE 4 


but this is not necessarily a permanent condition. In 1921 Asia, 
principally China, furnished 4,300 tons out of a total of 4,500 pro- 
duced in the world. In general, the largest tungsten fields are 
grouped around the Pacific Ocean. In 1918, 92 percent of the 
world’s tungsten came from the countries bordering the Pacific 
— 61 percent from the western side: Asia, Australia, and Oceania; 
and 31 percent from North and South America. The Iberian 
Peninsula, in Europe — Portugal and Spain —is the only con- 
siderable snaseiadeceiin area outside this Pan-Pacific region; 
from this quarter came, in 1918, over half of the 8 percent of 


5 F, L. Hess, in “Engineering and Mining Journal-Press,” Jan. 17, 1925. 
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the total world production which was obtained outside the Pacific 
fields. 

Under all conditions, the United States has been a large im- 
porter of tungsten ores, although her position in this regard, in 
case of emergency, is not at all helpless. A heavy duty is stimulat- 
ing domestic production so that, in 1925, an output of over 1,000 
tons met something like a quarter of the domestic demand. 

Vanadium is of recent use in the United States. In 1906 the 
consumption was only 750 pounds, but it rose to 1,064,000 pounds 
in 1923, when the world’s consumption was 1,292,000 pounds. 
The excellent report of the sub-committee on vanadium of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers (1925) estimates 
that by 1930 the world will need 2,600,000 pounds, and that the 
present known resources of the world will suffice for thirty or 
thirty-five years. The chief sources of supply are from Peru, in 
South America, from the United States, and from southwest 
Africa. Of the estimated world ultimate supply of 94,000,000 
pounds, 70,000,000 are accredited to Peru, 15,000,000 to the 
United States, 7,000,000 to South Africa, and 2,000,000 to 
Mexico. The metal consumed in the United States comes almost 
entirely from Peru, from mines under American control. 

To repeat what has been noted in the above brief summaries, it 
is apparent that the most important steel industries of the world, 
clustered about the great and cheaply mined deposits of coal and 
iron, must draw their minor steel-making minerals mainly from 
distant countries. The United States, Germany, Great Britain 
and France (with Belgium) are the great steel-producing nations. 
Two iron-ore fields — the Lake Superior region, in the United 
States, and the Lorraine region of the Franco-German border 
region — have for years produced more than half of the world’s 
supply. But the greater part of manganese, used in steel-making 

ractice and in alloys, is brqught from many distant sources — 
sa India, Russia and Brazil; most of the chrome used in special 
steels from India, New Caledonia and Rhodesia; the tungsten 
chiefly from Asia, especially from China; the nickel from 
Canada; and vanadium also hi special regions, such as Peru. 

There is a tendency, when steel-making nationals do not find 
a supply of necessary ferro-alloy minerals in their own country, to 
acquire mines abroad, and thus insure a fixed and steady supply, 
which will be interrupted only in case of war so violent as to 
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disrupt ocean traffic. Thus the vanadium deposits of Peru, the 
manganese deposits of Russia, the nickel deposits of Canada, and 
chrome deposits of Cuba have become controlled by American 
companies. In its importance to national industry, this form of 
commercial control is secondary only to that of political control; 
but peaceful relations not only with the foreign countries directly 
a Wa but with those patrolling the seas, are necessary for its 
permanent efficacy. 

The great desideratum of universal peace finds here one of its 
most practical arguments. But in the meanwhile, it is of interest 
to note that the mining conducted by the Anglo-Saxon nations — 
the United States and the British Empire — produces the bulk of 
the world’s mineral supplies. The United States leads in coal and 
iron, with England second in coal; in petroleum, the United 
States leads, with Great Britain second; in copper and lead, the 
United States is first, and Great Britain second; in zinc, the 
United States first, with the Silesian (Polish-German) fields repre- 
senting the second greatest center; in silver, the United States 
first, Great Britain second; in sulphur, the United States first, 
and Italy second; in rock phosphates, the United States leads. 
The United States also leads in the production and control of 
vanadium and molybdenum. The British Empire has chief con- 
trol of tin, nickel, tungsten, asbestos and chromite, and is the 
largest producer also ro gold. “Only a few minerals remain,” as I 
wrote some years ago, “in which most of the industry is not in 
the hands # either the United States or England.’’*Chief among 
these are the Franco-German potash fields and the Chilean ni- 
trate deposits. These two Anglo-Saxon nations also “have the 
power to keep open the lanes of ocean commerce. 

Here is one of the strong practical arguments in favor of an 
Anglo-American understanding, at least as to the free me A 
ment and trade movement of mineral supplies throughout all the 
earth; and it might form the beginning ze much stronger eco- 
nomic league embracing other nations. It would indeed appear 
over-optimistic, at a time when the world is manifestly controlled 
by economic motives and conditions, to base excessive hope on 
treaties and leagues which ignore the subject of economic co- 
operation. Only arrangements based upon common economic 
interest and mutual material helpfulness will prove stable. 
Of such a nature would be a recognition of the free movements 
of trade in the essential mineral commodities. 











GREECE AND HER REFUGEES 
By Charles P. Howland 


of 1922-24 was unique in world history in its combination 

of four elements: first, this ““swarming” of two human 
hives was compulsory and resulted from military events; second, 
no economic motives were directly involved, no impulse but that 
of nationalism; third, populations were uprooted which had been 
indigenous, in the one case for four centuries and in the other for 
thirty, and, finally, the scale was unprecedented. At the time of 
the Creek disaster in Asia Minor 800,000 Greeks fled across the 
Aegean Sea to the mainland and islands of Greece, most of them 
destitute, and 200,000 more with their household goods and 
flocks trekked out of eastern into western Thrace and Mace- 
donia. With the latter arrivals expelled from Constantinople and 
the “voluntary” migrants from Bulgaria, Greece has had to 
receive and to absorb into her national life some 1,400,000 per- 
sons, or about 26 percent of her former population of approxi- 
mately 5,375,000 people.! 

The growth of the demand for an exchange of populations re- 
quires a little explanation. The demand originated with Turkey, 
and was one of the bitter consequences of the contraction that 
took place when Turkish imperialism had spent its strength. 
As long.as, Turkey was sovereign over Balkan regions which con- 
tained subject populations —Serbians, Bulgarians, Greeks — 
far more. numerous than the Turks in the same districts, tolera- 
tion of their existence there was necessary; their expulsion would 
have left Macedonia a waste, for there were no Turks to place 
there. But there came a time when Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece 
felt themselves strong enough in union to throw off Turkish rule 
over that part of the Balkan peninsula which was filled with a 
population united to them respectively by ties of religion, of 
sentiment, and to a certain extent of race. The young Balkan 
nations expanded at Turkish expense and divided up old Mace- 
donia and Thrace; the Turks were thus driven almost completely 


Te exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey 


1 Outside of Greece proper there are about 470,000 Greeks in the United States; about 60,000 
in Egypt (56,730 according to the census of 1917); about 300,000 in Cyprus or 97 percent of the 
population of that island and in the Dodecanese about 100,000 or 99 percent of the population, 
whom Italy is now trying to force into Italian citizenship. Of these aggregations who desire to be 
citizens of Greece only Cyprus and the Dodecanese raise an irredenta question. 
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out of Europe and back into their own ancestral home in Asia 
Minor. 

Within that home were about a million and a half Greeks, 
domiciled subjects of Turkey, but belonging by faith and cul- 
ture to an alien race. It was to “free” these Greeks, to annex the 
larger part of the districts they inhabited to European Greece, 
that Greece undertook the adventure into Asia Minor which 
ended with the military débacle at the hands of Kemal Pasha in 
1922. Small wonder then that Turkish nationalism asserted itself 
and demanded the expulsion from what remained to the Turks 
of these enemies within her own household. 

The beginnings of this expulsion were catastrophic. The Greek 
armies in their advance into Asia Minor and during their retreat 
were charged with having committed atrocities upon the Turkish 
civilian population, atrocities of such nature as invading armies 
made up of human fighting animals will commit; the extent of 
them or the truth of the » am is not matter for consideration 
here. When the Turks under Kemal in their turn drove down to 
Smyrna and the sea, the terrorized Greek population, town and 
country folk alike, fled before them; they knew of old the hand of 
the Turk and his practice of wholesale killing under the command 
or intimation of the authorities, and they knew what “reprisals” 
would be exacted by the Turkish soldiery. These fugitives fleeing 
pell-mell to Smyrna and the coast got over to the Greek mainland 
and islands as best they could, by whatever vessel of any size was 
available. A great swarm came with the retreating Greek army, 
and such of them as escaped alive were carried across the Aegean 
in tramp steamers, sailboats, United States destroyers and mis- 
cellaneous craft, crowded to the gunwales. 

When the Turkish armies entered Smyrna many of the Greeks 
and Armenians from the countryside and a large part of the city 
population still remained there. The Turkish soldiery received 
license to work their will upon these people, and there followed 
scenes of carnage such as would have warmed the heart of 
Tamerlane on one of his black days. The Christian quarters were 
destroyed by a general conflagration started by incendiary 
bombs, and the fugitives were bayonetted in the streets or shot 
as they tried to swim to boats in the harbor. Pillage, arson, rapine 
and massacre are words in the English dictionaries and in the 
criminal codes; in Smyrna in 1922 they stalked the streets and 
did the work of fallen Lucifer. When the withering blast had spent 
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itself and means of transport could be organized, the remnants 
of the Smyrna population were taken over to Greece under the 
auspices of Nansen, the ferryman of the League, who has become 
a specialist in transporting lost peoples to places of safety; but 
the Turks carried away into the interior Greeks between the ages 
of 18 and 45 to the number of about 25,000 for work in so- 
called “‘labor battalions.” These unfortunates, marked for death 
by violence and starvation were reduced to less than 15,000 by 
the time the treaty was signed for their release, and they too were 
transported to Greece in 1923. 

This treaty provided for the exchange of the Greeks in Turkey, 
all but those who had become established in Constantinople 
before 1918, and all the Turks in Greece except those in Western 
Thrace. That migration has steadily taken place, swollen in the 
Greek direction by Greek peasants driven out of Bulgaria, until 
at last the situation has been fairly well stabilized according to 
the figures given earlier. 

The phenomenon of the exchange of populations, as 2 method 
of settling the problem of minorities, has been condemned in 
many quarters as a barbarous innovation in international poli- 
tics. But it is certainly not an innovation. There are instances of 
it in history, on a smaller scale, and the question whether it is 
“barbarous” or not to accept it when forced by a triumphant 
“nationalism” depends upon the existence of an acceptable al- 
ternative; in the Greek case there was none. 

The attack of the Balkan countries on Turkey in 1912 brought 
home to the Young Turks “the fact that the minorities had 
evolved from religious into national minorities. Fearing that their 
continued existence might bring about further disruption, and 
realizing the impossibility of effective assimilation on the part of 
the ruling race, the Turkish Government embarked on a new 

licy of eradication, with the object of creating a homogeneous 
State.” The Balkan allies were helpless to prevent the process 
within Turkey itself and had to accept the “solution adopted 
. . . that of a formal exchange of populations, which is simply the 
old form of wholesale expulsion surrounded by certain guarantees 
as regards the right to dispose of movable property and the 
liquidation of the estate left behind by the emigrants.” The sys- 
tem began with a Turco-Bulgarian Convention of 1913, providing 
for voluntary emigration of the two populations along the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier, and resulted in an exchange of about ten 
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thousand families from each side. An authority on this method 
of dealing with Balkan population problems says: 


“An exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey was first 
suggested by M. Venizelos in 1914 as a way of solving the difficulties 
which had arisen at the beginning of that year between the two countries. 
Relations had become strained owing to the refusal of Turkey to recognize 
the Greek annexation of the Aegean islands opposite the Anatolian coast. 
In order to put pressure on the Greek Government, the Turks proceeded 
to expel the Greek inhabitants of a large number of towns and villages in 
Eastern Thrace and on the Western Anatolian littoral, installing in their 
place Moslem emigrants from Macedonia. These Greeks, amounting to 
270,000 were forced to take refuge in Greece. It was useless to expect that 
these refugees would ever be allowed to return, and even if the Turkish 
Government had given its consent, it is more than doubtful whether they 
could ever have been reinstalled in their homes, seeing that these had 
already been occupied by Moslem emigrants. The only solution was there- 
fore to accept the fait accompli and to regularize the situation by an 
agreement which would have enabled the property abandoned on both 
sides to be properly liquidated, and also isolated communities which had 
remained behind, and were in danger of annihilation by the surrounding 
population, to be removed under proper safeguards.””* 


The negotiations were prevented by the Great War. In point of 
fact, a partial exchange of populations had already taken place. 
Some 100,000 to 150,000 aint had quitted Greece and 250,- 
ooo Greeks had come over from Turkey. No attempt was made, 
however, to settle the property claims on either side. It will 
be noted that from the outset many more Greeks migrated than 
Turks, and the result has been a problem of congestion in Greece 
and a problem of underpopulation in Turkey. 

After the Smyrna disaster Greece found herself with most of the 
Greek population of Asia Minor on her hands, and with an ac- 
cumulated mass of property questions to settle. Less than 125,000 
Greeks were left in Asia Minor, large numbers of them enslaved, 
“interned” under inhuman conditions, or in hiding; an exchange 
agreement would save some of them from extermination, and 
Greece by expelling 375,000 Moslems remaining in Greece would 
obtain some space in which to place the million or more refugees. 

The inducement on the Turkish side was somewhat less, but 
there was still an advantage for her to be derived from tie rein- 
tegration of a large number of hard-working Moslems. Pallis says: 


“Turkey, what with the enormous drain on her man-power during the 
war and the expulsion of the Christians, must have lost at least three mil- 


2 Pallis: “Exchange of Populations in the Balkans,” p. 3. 
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lions of her population. Whole districts in Eastern Thrace and Anatolia 
had become depopulated. The abandoned lands and houses of over a 
million Greeks and Armenians were available. It was therefore sound 
economic policy to get those waste regions resettled as soon as possible. 
This consideration, added to the fact that there was bound to be contin- 
uous friction in Greece between the Moslem population and the Greek 
refugees, many of whom had had to be quartered on the Moslem villages, 
doubtless determined the Turkish Government to accept the exchange as 


proposed.” 

These motives were the basis of clauses in the treaty between 
Greece and Turkey providing for the “compulsory exchange of 
Turkish nationals of the Greek orthodox religion established in 
Turkish territory, and of Greek nationals of the Moslem religion 
established in Greek territory.” 

The choice of a “religious” test as the sole basis for determin- 
ing nationality seems a singular one; yet it is purely a question 
of expediency, and in the Near East other tests may be sug- 
gested — doubtless were — only to be rejected. A test of blood 
or descent would be useless, for the racial origin of large parts of 
the population is not traceable more than a few generations back. 
If such a test could be applied it would produce a false result; the 
Cretan Moslems are of Hellenic blood, descended from Greek 
Cretans who cae; m8 Mohammedanism; in the course of genera- 
tions they have become ardent adherents of Islam, and it was 
appropriate that they should go to eager 

A language test would have been still less satisfactory. In 
Crete all adherents of Islamism spoke Greek; the same was true 
of many of the Moslem communities of Macedonia and Western 
Thrace. Half the people of the town of Adalia in Anatolia were 
Orthodox Greeks, speaking Turkish because they had lived there 
for generations; the inhabitants of the other half spoke Greek 
because they had come there in 1820 from the Peloponnesus, but 
they were Mohammedan Turks, and as Turkish in allegiance as 
the most ardent follower of the Crescent. There were in the 
writer’s office recently a group of refugees from Bakos in the 
neighborhood of Diarbekr who spoke pure Turkish and no 
syllable of Greek. They are descended, so their tradition runs, 
from soldiers of Alexander the Great who subsided there in the 
course of the _— adventure into Asia; all of them are members 
of the Greek Church, and they marry only those belonging to their 
own faith. 

A real Hellene can be ascertained simply from the expression 
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of his own genuine feelings in the matter of his alligiance. Bérard 
says: 

“A Hellene gives no apparent sign of his nationality, and the only 
criterion I have yet been able to discover is the answer ‘I am a Hellene’ 
which a Hellene will not fail to make to your first question. The Bulgarian 
and the Serb base their nationality on theories of race or religion: the 
Hellene appeals only to his free allegiance. The nation has grown, as it 
were . . . according to the latest philosophical formula, by victory over 
the spirits of men and by the free consent of individuals. Hellenism de- 
serves the name of the Great Idea, being no other than the resultant of 
individuals; to be a Hellene it suffices, over and above all material differ- 
ences, to believe in the Idea, to hope in the Idea, to live in the Idea.” 


None the less when you make a treaty of exchange it is neces- 
sary to have an objective criterion in order to prevent property- 
owners from forswearing themselves for the sake of keeping a 
foothold with their property. Among the Greeks, Church Gas 
been immemorially interwoven with State and all “Hellenes,” 
even if agnostic, have their children baptized in the Orthodox 
Church and claim membership in it as the visible sign of their 
allegiance to the Hellenic Idea. For the Greek ie coat 
then the test of formal adhesion to the Orthodox Church was a 
fair and expedient method of selection. For the Turks, of course, 
adhesion to Islamism had always been the traditional method of 
distinguishing between a Turk and an infidel. 

The Greeks wherever settled have always exhibited a cultural 
identity. From the dawn of history to the present time a Greek 
culture has predominated along the Asiatic shores of the Aegean; 
ethnically, Lisensiadliy and socially, the Greeks of Asia Minor 
were an inseparable part of that Aegean Hellenism which was 
fortified by the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great. 

The Roman conquest brought no interruption to the nea of 
the Greek spirit; indeed, in the cities and towns of Asia Minor the 
expansion of Christian doctrine under the philosophical ideas of 
Greece was more active than anywhere else in the Greek world. 
The most ancient of the Christian cities of the East was founded 
at Ephesus, and at Nicaea and in Chalcedon the 8 heads 
of the Christian world met in councils to adopt the dogmas of 
their church and defend them against heresy. 

When the Byzantine Empire during the seventh century cast 
off all Latin snnesdiiation and became entirely Hellenic, the 
transformation was due in great part to the Hellenized elements 
in Asia and especially to the Isaurian emperors who came from 
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the — of Cilicia; and during the Macedonian dynasty the 
Asia Minor provinces were the political and economic centre of 
that empire. For six centuries they were the military power 
which held back the Ottoman flood and proclaimed Christianity; 
they would indeed have continued successfully to do so but for 
the later Crusaders who, abandoning themselves to cupidity, 
deliberately destroyed the outposts of the Byzantine Empire. 

During the Turkish domination of Greek Anatolia for four 
centuries, Hellenism in Asia Minor remained underground. The 
war of independence and the creation of a Greek nation roused it 
out of its «a In the whole of Greek Asia Minor the Hellenic 
spirit began to _ again. The Stavriots, pretended renegades 
who had taken Mohammedan names and publicly practiced the 
Mohammedan ritual, though in secret they continued Christian 
ceremonies, henceforth enrolled themselves in the lists of Chris- 
tians and demanded to be stricken from those of Mohammedans. 
More immigration into Asia Minor took place, education was 
revived, schools and colleges founded. Doctors, lawyers and men 
of administrative capacity graduating from the University of 
Athens went in considerable numbers to the prospering Greek 
cities and towns in Turkey. 

In their background and characteristics, then, the “refugees” 
driven into Greece proper from the Aegean littoral, the Pontus, 
and Eastern Thrace were folk whom Greece had always regarded 
as her own children; there were no profound difficulties oF senti- 
ment in the way of their assimilation. But after years of inter- 
mittent war and continuous mobilization crowned by a inajor 
military disaster, the physical side of the problem — the shelter- 
ing, clothing, and feeding of an influx of people equivalent to 26 
percent of her own population, of whom about two-thirds were 
totally destitute — and the gradual absorption of all these way- 
farers into the life of the country were tasks of heroic proportions. 

The Greeks exhibited a frenetic energy, the sort that they 
showed when the tiny city-states resisted the weight of the Per- 
sian Empire at Marathon and Salamis; they galvanized their 

hilanthropic organizations, created emergency committees, gave 
iaty, received the destitute into their homes, provided barracks 
and soup-kitchens and all the other forms of emergency relief. 
American and British philanthropic societies, notably the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Near East Relief, and American Women’s 
Hospitals, and the British “Save the Children Fund” gave in- 
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valuable help. But the most unsparing efforts and self-sacrifice 
were not enough, and the Greeks turned to the League of Nations 
for moral support and financial help. That body at once set its 
appropriate organs in motion. The first thing in any such under- 
taking is of course to get at the facts, to find out the extent of the 
need, the resources available and the agencies with which the 
work can be done; in this case it was necessary to know the num- 
ber of the refugees, how many were destitute and the extent of 
the ability of the remainder to look out for themselves, the meth- 
ods by which they could be “established” or settled in Greek 
towns and countryside, what they would need in order to become 
self-supporting, and how the distribution and settlement of them 
in Greece could be accomplished with the least possible damage 
to the economic welfare of the country and with athe maximum 
benefit possible to refugees and natives alike. Such information 
can of course be obtained only on the ar the League accord- 
ingly sent a specialist in such matters, Colonel Proctor, of New 


Zealand, to dig out the facts and make a report. 

From his account it appeared that there were about 1,200,000 
destitute refugees, of whom about half were a farming population, 
that Greece normally imported about a third of its food-stuffs, 


that the Greek countryside was underpopulated and that per- 
haps a million and a quarter acres were available for village- 
building and cultivation; and an estimate of the amount of 
money necessary for the vast enterprise ran to approximately 
£10,000,000. 

The next element in the problem was that of raising the money. 
Greece had no funds and needed to be helped with outside capital 
if some sound financial plan could be devised; the sum involved 
was too colossal for provision by the customary philanthropic 
means. Fortunately Greek foreign credit was good, thanks to its 
management since 1897 by an International Financial Commis- 
sion. 

At this stage the Financial Committee of the League, composed 
of leading bankers from the League member-countries, began an 
investigation into the security that Greece could offer for a loan, 
the machinery for its service and the appropriate organization 
to spend the money. The last stage was the drawing up of a pro- 
gram of organization, of financing, and of work, and this came 
direct from the hands of Sir Arthur Salter, of the Economic Sec- 
tion of the Secretariat, author of the plans under which Austria 
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and Hungary have been set on their feet, and the guiding spirit 
in this whole enterprise. 

The Protocol creates an autonomous Commission not de- 
pendent upon Greek executive or administrative authority. It 
consists of four members, two appointed by the Greek Govern- 
ment with the approval of the Council of the League, a third 
member appointed by the Council, and a Chairman, appointed 
as the Council may provide, who must be an American citizen. 
The Commission is responsible to the League for the proper dis- 
charge of its functions and reports to the League four times a year. 

To this work many of the leading political personages and 
bankers of the world gave their time and energies with no thought 
except the benefit of the victims and the avoidance of the social 
and political dangers which suffering on such a scale creates. At 
this stage the Greek Government with the help of the League 
was enabled to, make through London and New York bankers a 
bond issue which produced £10,000,000, and these funds were 
placed at the disposal of the Commission. Philanthropy in the 
special sense is forbidden to the Commission; its work is an under- 
taking of social organization and establishment on a colossal scale. 

There are about 600,000 city dwellers among the refugees, 
families unused to the rigors of country life. For them the Com- 
mission has built settlements or quarters in the Piraeus, in 
Athens and in the smaller cities of Greece. Their inhabitants, 
although thrown almost naked on the shores of Greece, have dis- 
played such an industrious and active spirit that they are nearly 
all able today to earn their own livelihood without any help 
from the Greek Government or any other source, while many of 
them are attaining a considerable degree of comfort. 

It is the peasant-cultivators who have most interested the 
Commission as a productive force for the future of Greece, to 
counteract the constant tendency of the Greek population to 
migrate to the cities or abroad, and to bring up Cask agricul- 
tural production as a major economic resource. These peasant- 
cultivators the Commission has been establishing by building 
villages for them in “old Greece,” in the new provinces and in 
the islands. You must build a village to hold your Greek; if you 
put him in an isolated farmhouse he would gravitate at once to 
the nearest community as certainly as water will seep into a well. 

“Establishment” of a family in a village consists in supply- 
ing it with a cottage of mud bricks or masonry comprising two 
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rooms, a small storehouse and a stable under one roof, and with 
the land necessary for the support of the family according to the 
crop appropriate to the region; and then furnishing to each family 
a work animal —ox, mule, buffalo—a pony or donkey for 
transport, the tools and seed necessary for the cultivation selected 
in each case, and subsistence for man and beast until the first 
crops can be harvested and sold, and to groups of families, plows, 
harrows, carts, etc., sufficient for their common use. The Com- 
mission have supplied the seed for raising the standard cereals, 
vegetables, leguminous field — vetch, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
sesame, melons, potatoes, millet, etc., vine roots from California 
doctored against phylloxera, Pasteurized cocoons and many thou- 
sands of mulberry trees for silkworm culture. They furnish the 
communities with sires of selected stock for animal-breeding; 
they dig wells; they erect schoolhouses; they have created a 
sanitary service for Macedonia consisting of local doctors and 
travelling dispensaries and pharmacists, which supplies services 
and drugs at moderate prices, and distributes quinine gratis to 
the indigent. 

More than four-fifths of the lands allotted to refugees are in 
Macedonia, for hundreds of years the scenes of massacre and 
carnage and the breeding ground of wars, and the Greek popula- 
tion in Macedonia has been raised from 513,000 to 1,277,000; 
more than 1,500 villages have been built, each containing from 
100 to 500 families. It is not risky to prophesy that in the course 
of time the effect of Hellenizing Macedonia will be to destroy 
brigandage and pillage which have thriven on disturbed political 
and economic conditions, to eliminate civil or guerrilla war among 
villages and comitadji, and to reduce appreciably the chances of 
war between Greece and her neighbors who so often have had or 
created an excuse for intervening on behalf of non-Greeks in the 
table-lands and valley-pockets of Macedonia and Western Thrace. 

In the two years since their arrival in Greece the refugees have 
been living in schoolhouses, theatres, town halls, exposition 
buildings in the cities, even in the old royal palace at ilies in 


the suburbs and in the country districts they have maintained a 
fox-like existence in tents, wooden barracks, shelters of twigs or 
of turf, even in caves. As work can be provided they set them- 
selves at it courageously; as soon as mud-brick cottages are ready 
they move in and begin to cultivate the fields allotted to them; 
if fishing is to be done, large or small commercial transactions to 
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be undertaken, relations to be established with London or New 
York in the exportation of figs, Zanti currants, or rugs and car- 
pets, none are so prompt or so adroit as the refugees to seize the 
opportunity. Their morale and their scale of living rise visibly 
month by month, and their asset value to Greece increases in 
proportion to the decrease of their miseries. 

his is a great League achievement in economics and philan- 
thropy. It should bring the same benefit to Greece as came to the 
countries which received the Jews, Mohammedans and Cathol- 
icized Jews, who to Spain’s irremediable loss were driven forth 
between 1492 and 1610; such as arose for the countries — the 
British Isles, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and America — 
which opened their doors to the Huguenot émigrés from France 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Greeks there were the most advanced element in Turkey, 
the most active and the most enterprising not only in commerce 
and financial affairs but even in the management of large agri- 
cultural properties. Their nimble-fingered women and girls were 
far more clever at carpet-weaving than the Turks; they raised 
the silkworms and wove the silk; they were the expert fig-pickers, 
the best cultivators of tobacco and raisins; they were the bankers 
and lawyers, the insurance men and merchants. They made up 
the whole nexus of business in their part of Turkey; and with 
voluntary contributions they supported schools and colleges and 
sent their children to obtain degrees in the universities of western 
Europe. Wretched as the condition of many of them still is, their 
morale and ambition are restored; they know that they must save 
themselves by the gospel of work, and they are practising it. 
They bring to Greece a fresh endowment of stubbornness, vitality 
and i a 

When the anguish and the years of terrific effort have passed 
and the refugees have added their productiveness to her wealth 
and their tenacity to her character, Greece may well comfort 
herself for her sufferings with the reflection: “The Ionians are 
mine.” 











AERIAL ARMAMENT AND 
DISARMAMENT 


By Edward P. Warner 


from the plains of Marathon to the woods of the Argonne. 

Sea power has guided the course of nations, often domi- 
nant over all other factors, from Salamis to Jutland. To war by 
land and sea we have added combat in a third element, more 
dreadful in its potentialities than either of the older forms, war- 
fare in the air. The late European war offered but a foretaste of 
what may come when things that were the imaginings of fiction- 
ists a decade and a half ago are realized in grim truth and great 
forces soar aloft to batter each other in the skies, raining death 
and destruction on the earth below. The picture is not one to 
contemplate with calmness, and men react to it according to their 
various habits of thought. Some seek to develop defense against 
aircraft, others seek defense against war. 

To analyze the activities of the first group would be to risk 
becoming a partisan in the dispute long and bitterly waged be- 
tween the believers in the ge coed of the capital ship and 
those who uphold the merits of its foes below and above the sur- 
face of the water. 

No one, strong though his belief in the capital ship or in the 
infantryman may be, denies to aircraft a place of first-rate impor- 
tance in the warfare of the future, whether conducted primarily 
on land or at sea. The place may or may not be one of supremacy 
so clear as to render other factors relatively unimportant; but all 
are agreed that, as between two armies or navies even approx- 
imately of the same class at the surface, clear control of the air 
would decide the issue. It is in the air that the military rivalries 
of the Powers are now developing most rapidly and most dan- 
gerously. 

The airplane is a deadly weapon, but its deadlines 1s inversely 
proportional to the distance at which it strikes. We in the conti- 
nental United States have nothing to fear, for the present, from 
aerial attack coming directly from another continent; and it is 
hard for us to visualize air power in the terms in which it appears, 
for example, to France. The extreme range of flight of any pres- 
ent-day heavier-than-air craft is only a little more than two 
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thousand miles without pausing to refuel, and there is no prospect 
that that can be raised to more than four thousand miles, or five 
at the most, with materials now available and with machines of a 
form even approximately similar to those now used. The effective 
military range, the distance to which an airplane can be expected 
to fly wah enough projectiles to do any real harm and with a 
quantity of fuel sufficient for return to the starting-point after 
the accomplishment of the mission, does not now exceed eight 
hundred miles and is unlikely to be more than doubled. To us 
that means safety. But to France it means that Paris lies open to 
direct assault from within the territories of any of at least three 
possible enemies, and to Englishmen it indicates that the in- 
sularity which has ever been Britain’s most cherished bulwark is 
losing its magic. Sea power alone is no longer competent to hold 
an island state free from attack. 

Air power cannot be met solely from the ground. It must be 
opposed in the air, and it is the fear of an aggression against 
which there will be no defense which moves Great Britain and 
France to undertake more and more expansive preparations. As 
France, goaded onward by the fear of a sudden renaissance of 
German aerial strength at the beginning of a war of revenge, has 
increased her orders for military aircraft and granted to the 
French aircraft industry subsidies growing progressively more 
liberal, Government officials in Whitehall and M. P.s at West- 
minster have observed events on the Continent with grave fore- 
bodings and hastened to add new squadrons to the Royal Air 
Force to meet the growth of French air power. The spirit of the 
conference at Locarno has tended towards a retardation of the 
competition, but there is no indication of intent to take back- 
ward steps from points already reached. 

Without conscious desire in any quarter, simply as a result 
of the universal wish for security and for a sure weapon of de- 
fense, the world is in danger of drifting on into a race of aerial 
armaments paralleling that naval competition which marked the 
years immediately preceding the late war. The need for a check 
is urgent. 


II 


The problem of the control of aerial armament is not an easy 
one. It presents technical puzzles far more difficult to unravel 
than those which’ attended on the simple limitation of capital 
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ship tonnage, and neither at Washington nor at Geneva has a 
satisfactory basis of procedure as yet been found. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the only ideal solution would be that offered by a contribu- 
tor to a recent discussion of the law of the air before the Grotius 
Society, who proposed that the manufacture and operation of 
aircraft, for any purpose whatever, should be rigorously forbid- 
den, and that “‘the public should be educated to regard aviators 
as moral outlaws.” 

There are several practical difficulties in the way of visiting 
that cruel and unusual punishment upon the unfortunate men 
who fly, perhaps the most serious being that no government 
would agree to it. No government ties its own hands in the study 
of means of national defense. The Powers which met at Wash- 
ington set their seals to an undertaking to refrain from the 
use of gas in war, but they made no promises to refrain from 
the study of war gases and the best means of producing them 
in an emergency. The need of readiness for retaliation in kind 
on a desperate enemy who throws aside the rules of war is 
fundamental. 

Even could suspicion be swept away, however, the abolition of 
human flight would be impracticable for reasons obvious to 
everyone who has followed the course of development of air 
transport since the war. Aircraft have come to fill too large a 
place in the community to be spared. In the carriage of mails, in 
the making of photographic surveys, in the detection of forest 
fires, and in a score of other capacities, some spectacular, some 
humble, they cannot be dispensed with. In analyzing their place 
in war and the means to be adopted for controlling their activi- 
ties, we must accept their existence as one of the basic hypotheses 
of the problem. 


III 


The reduction or limitation of preparations for air warfare is 
important primarily as a step towards the suppression of friction 
between nations, and in particular towards the elimination of 
that mutual fear which, while it exists, makes a steady march 
towards war almost inevitable. The material saving may be far 
from negligible, but it is unlikely that budgets can be made to 
show any such impressive transformation as is possible by the 
limitation of capital ship construction and maintenance. 

The primary gain is moral, not economic. Limitation of naval 
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armaments is first of all a step away from world bankruptcy. Limi- 
tation of aerial armaments is first of all a step toward world peace. 

It is none the less true, however, that any scheme of reduction 
or limitation will be absolutely dependent for its effectiveness on 
the good faith of all the parties and, furthermore, on a general 
initial confidence in the good faith of others. Up to a certain point 
competition in the building of aircraft may be met and checked 
by international agreement. Beyond that point nothing can be 
done, for fear will have destroyed confidence and the contest of 
national forces will go on, until at last the unstable structure of 
peace topples and the squadrons feverishly recruited and equipped 
are launched against each other. It is essential that the malady be 
taken in its earliest stages, or there is little hope that anything 
can be accomplished. 

Good faith and mutual confidence are necessary because of the 
special difficulties of the problem. Over the construction of cap- 
ital ships a surveillance of a certain effectiveness can be main- 
tained. Such ships cannot be built over night, and they cannot 
well be built in secret. The number of yards in which battle 
cruisers can be laid down is definitely limited and their location is 
known. Work might conceivably be undertaken in a yard closed 
to the public as a military area, and the naval attachés of foreign 

wers might be kept from learning just what was going on, but 
they could hardly be kept from a clear realization that something 
was amiss. It would be difficult in the extreme for a party to the 
Naval Treaty of Washington, to take a concrete example, to go 
materially beyond the limits set by the treaty for new construc- 
tion and yet preserve even a superficial appearance of honesty. 

The situation with respect to aircraft is very different. Parts 
of airplanes may be made in modest shops in a score of different 
cities, and they need not even be brought together for assembly 
until the time when they are needed in service. After a satisfac- 
tory type has been developed, the individual machines are cast 
almost as much in one pattern as Ford cars, and interchangeable 
parts may wait five years after manufacture before being put 
together. A skilful distribution of orders would make it possible 
to build five thousand machines in a couple of years in a popu- 
lous and highly-industrialized country without permitting the 
most observant and energetic of aliens, unless backed by a spy sys- 
tem of considerable magnitude, to detect a ripple on the surface. 

A still greater difficulty lies in the speed with which aircraft 
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can be produced. It is unlikely that a capital ship not already 
under construction at the beginning of a war will be ready for use 
before its end, but an airplane can be designed and built, under 
a in a couple of months and duplicated in hundreds within 

alf a year. A government which determined to throw overboard 
all treaty restrictions at some designated future time and made 
its plans accordingly would be able to bring an air fleet into exist- 
ence almost as if by the waving of a wand. 

The close similarity of certain commercial and military air- 
craft, and the similarity in all cases of certain parts such as the 
wings, constitutes another problem. The equipment for an air 
force may be built up under the guise of commercial activity. 
Even if that were not to be done to the extent of using in com- 
mercial operation machines designed especially for military ends, 
truly commercial airplanes might serve a military purpose, if 
unopposed by machines of specialized military type, just as the 
vessels of a merchant marine might form effective units of a naval 
force unlikely to meet with any enemy fleet of emmy Stabe sub- 
stantially greater than its own. The late Admiral Mahan took 
occasion, in his writings on naval strategy, to urge the importance 
of a reserve, even though made up of ships of little strength and 


obsolescent type, for even these inferior craft might become the 
decisive factors in battle after the first-line ships of the two con- 
tending forces have eliminated each other. The commercial air- 
— is but a ve instrument of war, and it should never be 


uilt with possible use in war in view, but it would be used and 
would prove an important factor in a campaign where no up-to- 
date fighting and bombing craft were engaged. 

It is, therefore, hopeless to expect that any state will limit its 
strength in the air to a very small fraction of the numerical 
strength in commercial aircraft of any possible adversary. Each 
government will claim the inalienable right to maintain a stand- 
ard of air defense such as will insure its ability to keep at least a 
small group of fighting machines and pilots on every front where 
operations might take place in case war breaks out. Such a force 
would serve the purpose of a “fleet in being,” presenting a strate- 
gic threat which would keep the enemy from attempting the use 
of commercial types and others inferior from a military point of 
view. If the war of 1914-1918 had been fought under the condi- 
tions of 1925, for example, the commercial airplanes of the Allied 
nations could have bombed cities and munitions plants far behind 
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the German lines, unless the Germans had maintained home de- 
fense squadrons such as the British kept at home to meet the 
Zeppelins. Against aerial defense the heavy and unarmed and 
usually comparatively slow commercial machine would have 
little chance. 

The standards of air power are likely to be more absolute, less 
relative, than those which govern the scale of navies or even 
armies, for the scope of aerial operations is wider than that of 
either sea or land len and the differences between military and 
commercial airplanes, although very real, are less evident and 
important than those between war vessels and the units of the 
merchant marine. 

Given good faith among the nations, much can be accomplished 
in the reduction by mutual agreement of the burden of prepa- 
ration for air war; without the confidence created by trust in each 
other’s good intentions, we can do nothing. The limitation of 
aerial armament could hardly be attempted under physical con- 
ditions more favorable, or psychological conditions worse, than 
those which have attended the aimee of the conditions 
imposed on Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. The Allies 
had all the power. German opinion never had to be consulted in 
the making of the regulations designe4 to insure against prepa- 
rations for a war of revenge. The iispection and supervision of 
German aircraft factories and flying fields could be carried out 
with a prying thoroughness which of course could not be paral- 
leled in making inquiry into the enforcement of a treaty amicably 
entered into by friendly nations. It would be as impracticable for 
Great Britain and France, for example, to watch each other’s 
aerial operations in the way that they have sought to watch 
Germany’s as it would be for us to adopt Dawes Plan = 
and put an American transfer agent in the Bank of France to 
administer its policy for the primary benefit of American credit- 
ors. Nevertheless, notwithstanding re special advantages which 
have attended their framing and enforcement, the. restrictions 
laid on Germany accomplished their object in a lame and in- 
complete manner. Inadequate to their aim in some respects, they 
were excessively restrictive of German commercial flying in 
others. They engendered a bitterness which led straight to re- 
taliatory legislation and attempts at evasion. Brehibitions of 
naval activity could be enforced; regulations applied to aircraft 
have proven both less effective and more irksome. 
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The foregoing paragraphs were not written as a counsel of 
despair. There is reason to hope that a conference on aerial arma- 
ments would bring gains justifying its convocation, but if too 
much should be attempted nothing would be done. Responsible 
statesmen must keep their feet on the ground, even though they 
deal with matters aerial. A conference once called must gain 
some measure of success. Should it fail, the resultant jealousies 
and nervous tension would make a situation far worse than be- 
fore. Wherever the lead be taken, the invitation to the Powers 
must be preceded by a careful consideration of the possible extent 
to which limitation might be carried and the principles on which 
limitation should be based. The preliminary meeting at Geneva 
should be welcome for that purpose. Just as Secretary Hughes 
presented at the very first session of the Washington conference 
a ee “nm and detailed program for the scrapping by the great 
naval Powers of certain specified vessels and for the limitation of 
further construction, acting before jealousies and suspicions had 
had time to crystallize and going far to insure success, so here a 

ath of procedure must be marked out in advance. A course must 
® charted, not left to determination from day to day by the 
fickle breezes of partisan oratory. 


IV 


The definition of a reasonable absolute standard of aerial arma- 
ment rests on many variables, technical, strategic, economic, and 
political. The figures must be based exclusively on considerations 
germane to air power, quite different from those bearing on sea 

wer. No such simple expedient as the extension of the 5-5-3 ratio 

rom naval véssels to naval and military aircraft would suffice. 

Whatever agreement might be reached on ratios, it would be 
of only temporary value, and would have to be subject to easy 
revision as conditions change and as aircraft develop still further 
in efficiency and power. Naval construction is far more standard- 
ized than that of airplanes and airships, but already the Limita- 
tion of Armaments Treaty has encountered an unforeseen pitfall 
in the construction by the British of two ships which, while 
counted as battleship tonnage, seem likely from preliminary re- 
ports to incorporate many of the features of aircraft carriers and 
to increase British strength in mobile aircraft bases beyond that 
foreseen when the limit of 135,000 was set on British and Amer- 
ican carrier tonnage. The installation of catapults for projecting 
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airplanes from ordinary battleships has a similar influence on the 
potential air strength of a fleet. The same sort of difficulty will be 
encountered in the administration of any iron-clad rules laid down 
for the apportionment of aircraft and designed to stand over any 
very considerable period. If the time is to be fixed arbitrarily, 
four years would be long enough before thorough revision. A 
specification of the life of a treaty should in any case be supple- 
mented by provisions that a ealanaiee to consider proposals for 
modifications or abrogation should be called at any time at the 
request of any two or three parties. It should also be clearly set 
forth that revision or, failing an agreement on a new form of pact, 
complete abandonment of limitation should be automatic in case 
of certain technical contingencies or of serious difficulties between 
a state which was a party to the treaty and one which was not. 

In particular, revision should be undertaken if and when there 
is produced anywhere in the world an airplane shown to be 
capable of carrying a bomb or commercial load of 1,500 pounds 
weight for two thousand miles and returning home without stop. 
When that development has been achieved the incidence of the 
menace of aerial attack will be on the point of shifting, and we 
shall need in America an air force much stronger, relatively to 
that of other countries, than we require now. 

A specification of the number of aircraft to be maintained in 
service, taken alone, would mean little more than would a bare 
statement of the number of ships making up a navy. It is nec- 
essary to go farther and to apportion the airplanes and airships 
among the several general types which might be used in war, 
types of which the relative importance differs in diiferent coun- 
tries. That brings once more into question the detaiis of the meth- 
ods of limitation to be adopted. On what basis of measurement of 
military usefulness, on what definition of a military airplane, is it 
likely that the nations could be brought to agree? The definition 
will be a very involved and technical one when it is written, and 
= need be given here only to the broadest outline of its possi- 
ble bases and of the most important of the precautionary clauses 
which would have to be written into the treaty. 


Vv 

Perhaps the most obvious of possible restrictions would be one 
directed against armament. Nothing could be simpler on paper 
than to limit the number of airplanes which may be constructed 
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with provision for the carriage of bombs or the mounting of ma- 
chine guns. Unfortunately, as the President is rumored once to 
have remarked of an alluring proposal expounded to him at great 
length, “’twon’t work.” The airplane is not yet enough of a 
flying battleship to require a permanent armament installation, 
and while it is true that a military airplane is exceedingly in- 
efficient in commerce, military machines could nevertheless be 
built under the guise of commerce carriers, with the structure so 
designed as to carry the bomb racks or guns or both and to facil- 
itate their quick attachment. The terms of limitation must apply 
directly to the aircraft, not to their accessory equipment. 

Confronted with this same problem when they undertook to 
clip the claws of the German war eagle, the Allied Powers placed 
their chief dependence on specification of performance, of the 
speed and climb which must not be exceeded by new machines. 
It was considered necessary that the permissible figures be set 
very low, so low as to prevent the construction and use of such 
machines as are used by the Air Mail in this country and by 
eighty percent of the French and British passenger lines. Neither 
in method of enforcement nor in specific nature of the technical 
restrictions imposed do the rules laid down under the Treaty of 
Versailles serve as a direct basis for an agreement for the limita- 
tion of aerial armaments. 

Something could, however, be done with performance specifi- 
cations. No commercial airplane needs to fly at a speed in excess 
of 140 miles an hour, and there would be no serious hardship in 
the setting of a figure ten miles lower still. A pursuit, or fighting, 
machine would, on the other hand, be of little use in aerial com- 
bat under modern conditions unless its speed were over 150 miles 
an hour. Observation airplanes, carrying a crew of two, are also 
being designed now to — very closely the 150-mile point. 
A limitation of the number of machines capable of flying at 140 
miles an hour or more to be produced in each year would there- 
fore be, in essence, a limitation on the number of fighting air- 
planes. 

The acceptance of such a limit is at least conceivable, although 
it would be a blind and foolish optimism which would overlook or 
brush aside the very grave administrative difficulties, which 
serve to emphasize once more the imperative necessity of at least 
an approximation to good faith. It is often easy to design an air- 
plane so that engines of several different types can be installed 
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interchangeably. Such a machine might be regularly fitted with 
a power-plant giving a — moderate speed, yet changed into a 
real combat type within a few hours by the mounting of a much 
more powerful engine secretly kept in storage for that purpose. 
Trickery is far easier here than in dealing with battleships, which 
are set up as complete units incapable of rapid and important 
changes in form, although perhaps less readily practised than in 
connection with poison-gas treaties. The possibility of its exist- 
ence must always be taken into account when the treaty is being 
drawn, and not simply allowed to rise as a disquieting spectre 
after the document has taken effect. The need for a degree of 
mutual confidence such that suspicion of each other’s integrity is 
not too unreasoning and continuous has already been empha- 
sized, but no amount of confidence would justify writing specifi- 
cations so loose in form or so difficult to enforce that they con- 
stitute a positive invitation to chicane. 

There seems to be no way of overcoming completely the possi- 
bility of evasion. A force of inspectors would have to be placed in 
every factory suspected of ability to build airplanes or their en- 
gines, and the work would have to be watched at every step, both 
in the shop aad the drafting-room. A single air attaché with two 
or three assistants would have but little chance of telling in de- 
tail what was going on behind the scenes in the nominally 
friendly country to which he might be assigned. The most that 
can be done, beyond the point where good faith from the other 
parties to a treaty can be depended upon, is to make sure that 
the machines are not actually being mustered into service beyond 
the numbers agreed upon and in condition for immediate use in 
war. Even that will be possible only if the treaty, in providing for 
limitation, provides also for definite rights of surveillance. Failing 
such provision, there is nothing to prevent the setting aside of a 
large portion of a nation’s territory as a military reservation, 
into which no foreigners are allowed to enter, an area within which 
military i easyer can be carried on without regard to rules 
and secure from intrusion. There is some precedent for such ac- 


tion. Carried far enough, it would render nugatory any attempt 
at limitation, whether of armies, navies, or aircraft. 
Performance limitation would not have to rest on maximum 
speed alone, although that factor is as easy as any other to deal 
with and is probably more effective than any other in distin- 
guishing between commercial and military types. The very large 
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military airplanes, however, do not fly very rapidly and must be 
cared for otherwise. They could be held in check by a direct 
limitation on size, and apparently in no other way, unless rules 
can be worked out to prevent the design of commercial airplanes 
with provision for bomb racks. That, as already remarked, seems 
more than doubtful. Limits on size would be unfortunate, for the 
giant airplane may be badly needed in commerce and is already 
appearing, and they are not likely to be set up by the voluntary 
act of free states feeling a real interest in aeronautical develop- 
ment. The bombing machine probably must go unrestricted ex- 
cept for a general agreement, of questionable value, not to build 
more than a specified number a airplanes directly and admit- 








af tedly destined for bombing «use. 

on Another possibility, one which cannot be argued without going 
i into a mass of technical detail, would be the setting up of specific 
“, relations between weight and power, the factors most responsible 


for governing performance. All such limits are, however, as has 
already been sufficiently emphasized, unsatisfactory. The final 
answer does not lie in specifications of performance. 

One way out, and perhaps the most promising of all, lies in 
direct control of the commercial airplane and its use. If air lines 
are to be run, as some of them have been, with machines having an 
underlying military purpose and readily capable of such adapta- 
tion that they could serve for bombing or observation in a dis- 
trict where the enemy still had fighting craft in the air, they will 
operate very inefficiently and at a loss, for the “‘rolling-stock”’ 
will be too uncomfortable to attract passengers and too uneco- 
nomical to keep the fares and freight rates reasonably low. The 
‘4 government will then have to come to the rescue with a subsidy, 

and in the control of that subsidy is found a possible solution to 
the vexed problem of distinction between the commercial and 
the non-commercial. A limit written either in terms of absolute 
expenditure for subsidies, direct or indirect, or of grant per mile 
flown on air lines open to the patronage of the citizens of all na- 
tions under like conditions for all would at once serve as a spur to 
progress towards better machines for air transport and a check on 
the use of transport as a cloak for preparation for aerial war. In 
the long run, such a limit should be for the benefit of all. 

Aircraft cannot fly without pilots, and military pilots cannot 
be trained overnight. An absolute limitation on the number 
trained each year os any purpose, coupled with an undertaking 
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to keep the activities of private flying schools under government 
control, would be a natural corollary of any sort of treaty for the 
control of aerial armaments. In America, hee example, there does 
not now exist and is not likely to exist in the near future an actual 
need for the training of more than two hundred pilots each year 
beyond the number, still rather small, of private operators who 
purchase airplanes and fly them for amusement. The building up 
of a comparatively inactive reserve force subject to annual call 
for renewed flying practice is of course desirable, and in fact nec- 
essary, if other states are to have such a reserve, but the privilege 
is one which all countries might well relinquish together. Com- 
mercial flying will not in the very near future provide berths for 
more than a few score new men a year. A definite agreement on 
the number to be trained under each flag, of course subject to 
frequent periodic adjustments to meet the developing needs of 
commerce, would be the most effective of safeguards against com- 
petition in aerial armament. It would become increasingly effec- 
tive with the passage of time during the next decade, for the vast 
numbers of young men who learned to fly during the war, still 
available in case of planned aggression or of defensive need, will 
not long be of an age for military flying. By 1935 at latest an 
almost wholly new generation will have come upon the aerial 
scene. 

At some time in the future, on the other hand, an attempt to 
control the teaching of pilots will lose its usefulness because flying 
will have become a matter of course and it will be as impossible to 
keep a check on the number of those who practise the art as it 
would to keep an international roster of all operators of automo- 
biles now. Already it is a simple matter to learn to take an airplane 
into the air and set it down again, but military flying requires a 
long and specialized training, likely to be given at only a few sta- 
tions in each country. The problem of surveillance to insure 
against deceit is still a troublesome one, but less troublesome than 
if restrictions were applied solely to the machines. 
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If the problem is examined with an unswerving realism, it has 
to be accepted that the methods of restriction w: ich would be 
most effective are precisely those which the nations would most 
hesitate to adopt. It migh. be easy to get agreement on a certain 
number of military airplanes for each state, and even to hit upon 
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an acceptable definition of a military airplane, although the 
second step would be much less simple than the first, but sur- 
veillance would be resented and suspicion would be swift to de- 
velop. To secure accession to a subsidy limitation would be far 
more difficult. Military and economic considerations are inex- 
tricably connected in the allocation of transport subsidies, and 
any promise to confine the subsidy within specified bounds would 
be subject to parliamentary and press attack as an unwarrantable 
surrender of the right of free action in respect of a domestic oy. 
It might be possible to overcome those objections if the difficulty 
of the problem of control and the importance of finding a gener- 
ally satisfactory solution were made sufficiently clear to the pub- 
lic at large, but their certain existence must be foreseen. 

Almost the same words could be used of the proposed limit on 
the training of pilots. The permitted figure would pel be set 
so high that there would be no interference with the rights of the 
private owners of airplanes desiring to learn to operate their own 
machines, but any nation would be hesitant about giving up the 
privilege of maintaining and steadily adding to a substantial 
reserve. There again the obstacles might not prove insuperable if 
the relations among the great aerial Powers were such that each 
could feel reasonably secure against an early conspiracy of its 
neighbors. 

negra Me of possible methods and of the barriers in the 
path of each leads back always to the necessity of that feeling of 
security. The outlook for effective limitation 1s far from bright, 
but a conference called at a favorable season and after due prep- 
aration of the path should lead at least to a temporary readjust- 
ment and to a partial clearing up of such veiled threats as some 
states now see in the maintenance by others of air power which 
may actually be for colonial or other kindred service. Beyond 
that rather half-hearted prophecy of probable benefit one can 
hardly go at present unless a hope for success is permitted to 
dominate an analysis of conditions as they exist. 








THE BLACK CLOUD IN AFRICA 
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article in the Quarterly Review in which he shows, more 

particularly with reference to Asiatic civilization, the 
menacing dangers that threaten the survival of European control 
in the East, and even Europe itself, has pointed out that “the 
suicidal war which devastated the world of the white man for 
four years will probably be found to have produced its chief 
results, not in altering the balance of power in Europe, but in 
precipitating certain changes which were coming about slowly 
during the peace.” In no part of the world is this more true than 
in Africa. 

The basis of racial supremacy throughout the whole of Africa, 
tropical and sub-tropical, as in India, rests upon the consent of 
the governed, and only to a limited extent upon the application 
of those superior material means of enforcing his will that 
civilization has placed in the hands of the white man. Without 
the willing codperation of native races all attempts to compel 
obedience must fail inevitably in their ultimate and highest 
object, which is the uplifting of the great and hitherto inert 
masses of the African peoples to a higher plane of civilization. 
White supremacy in Africa, if it be attacked at all, will not be 
threatened in those vast intermediate areas, sweltering under the 
tropical sun, which lie between the two fringes of white coloniza- 
tion in the north and south of the continent, but in those more 
favored regions where white settlement is possible and where 
Europeans have erected a substantial civilization — in the north 
upon the ruins of the ancient Roman and Arab cultures, and in the 
south in regions where the black man was in a state of semi- 
savagery when Europeans first set foot in his territories. 

Two distinct problems are created through the impact of the 
white man upon the black. In the :ropical portions of the con- 
tinent, where the black man is in an overwhelming majority and 
where the white man merely acts as the director and pioneer of 
civilization, it is possible for the native to retain in a large 
measure his own cultural environment without being cut off 
from the ties of the past which bind him to his own people and 
serve to develop his own methods of thought, and without being 
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swallowed by a new and alien civilization imposed upon him from 
abroad. He can adopt, and generally does adopt, just so much 
of European methods and civilization as are suited to his ad- 
vance upon the paths of his own culture. He still remains 
among his own people, able to influence them for good or ill and 
to be influenced by them in return. Above all, he can rise in the 
scale of civilization without let or hindrance from the white man. 
At no point does he come into active conflict with economic or 
social factors that he is unable to understand; and, although act- 
ing frequently under European guidance, he is still master in his 
own house and suffers under no intolerable racial disadvantages. 
In the more temperate portions of the continent, on the other 
hand, where the dine man has established industries and built 
large cities, the native has come into direct contact with economic 
and social forces which, while they may help his material develop- 
ment, generally tend to retard his spiritual and cultural advance- 
ment. He is a social outcast. If he attain some degree of the higher 
culture of those who have opened new avenues of educational 
advance, he is unable to make effective use, in the service of the 
whole community, of the knowledge he has assimilated by slow 
and painful processes and in spite of the almost overwhelming 
rejudices, well founded or otherwise, that are arraigned against 
fia. In a country of white settlement he is faced by the inertia 
of racial antipathy and is met everywhere by a stubborn and 
ineradicable opposition, should he attempt to climb into the 
reserves of the white man. Politically he does not count; socially 
fe cannot mix on terms of anything approaching equality with 
the white man. He is not permitted to enter a church attended 
by Europeans, and he is doomed to remain a “‘hewer of wood and 
drawer of water” because all avenues of economic advance are 
closed upon him. 

The problems, therefore, in tropical and sub-tropical Africa are 
entirely different. In the former the black man is Se to work out 
his own destinies. In the latter he is at the beck and call of the 
European and, under present conditions, cannot, even if he 
would, evolve his own type of civilization; he is racially but not 
yet economically segregated. It is this pena difference be- 
tween the treatment accorded to the black man in tropical Africa 
and in South Africa that is bringing about the pressing problem of 
the present age in Africa known generally as the “color question.” 

Prior to the war there was an uneasy stirring of the black 
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masses of humanity who were being slowly influenced by the 
penetrating genius of the European races. Vast and important 
changes were being brought about by the gradual, but not too 
rapid, economic development of African countries. Missionaries, 
traders, and administrators were performing their allotted tasks 
well or indifferently well, or even badly in some cases, in the 
midst of primitive peoples who were only slowly awaking to the 
nature of the new methods being introduced among them. 

The war, however, set in operation new and perplexing in- 
fluences in Africa. Not only did the African races see thousands of 
white men, professing the Christian religion, engaged in a deadly 
struggle upon African soil, especially in such regions as the 
Cameroons, German East Africa, and German South-West 
Africa — a struggle witn its inevitable reactions in other parts 
of the continent — but they witnessed great numbers of their 
own race entering upon this fight on one side or the other and 
also leaving Africa itself to assist their masters in the main 
theatre of the war. The French native troops who were withdrawn 
from West Africa and the northern protectorates, and the natives 
who left South Africa for employment on the lines of communica- 
tion in Europe itself, must have returned with enlarged ideas of 
the prowess of the white man but with a changed view of his 
cultural and spiritual superiority; and the repercussions through- 
out Africa of the ideas thus engendered have fad far-reaching and 
important results. 

t may be stated as a general axiom that Christianity as 
preached by the missionaries has received a setback wherever 
native Africans have come into direct contact with Europeans. 
The black man has come more and more to realize that precept 
and practice are not the inevitable accompaniments of European 
civilization. But of one fact he is still generally convinced, more 
particularly in the tropical portions of the continent. He believes 
that Europeans, as a whole, are desirous of helping him to rise in 
the scale of civilization, and that in spite of certain ugly economic 
factors an outstanding feature of European control 1s the idea of 
trusteeship, held by most administering nations, on’ behalf of the 
native races that have fallen under their charge. § 

This conception of “‘trusteeship” as presented to the African 
peoples is not a new one. It goes back at least as far as the great 
movement which ended in the abolition of slavery, though until 
recently it has been but a still small voice crying in the wilderness 
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of the somewhat ineffective, and certainly self-interested, ad- 
ministration that was introduced into numerous African terri- 
tories when the race for African land first assumed considerable 
proportions in the eighties of the last century. It is, however, one 
of the most satisfactory features of the new administrative policy 
that has come to the front since the war that this underlying 
—— has been recognized officially as the guiding force of 
uropean effort in tropical Africa. While, on the one hand, 
economic penetration and development is undoubtedly the factor 
that causes European governments to shoulder the vast responsi- 
bilities of administrative work in Africa, on the other, the recog- 
nition of these responsibilities has become an essential feature of 
government; and African natives in the tropics have not been 
slow to appreciate all that is involved in this new orientation 
of European policy. 
In all British colonies and protectorates in Africa the doctrine 
of trusteeship has been firmly laid down as a guiding principle of 
overnment. The Kenya White Paper of 1923 stated that the 
ate of our position in East Africa is the duty of ec 9 for 
the native population under our charge, and this duty has been 
emphasized more recently by Mr. Ormsby Gore, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, in the remarkable report of the East 
African Commission. He states that “it is difficult to realize 
without seeing Africa what a tremendous impact is involved in 
the juxtaposition of white civilization, with its command over 
material force, and its comparatively high and diversified social 
system, on the primitive people of eastern Africa. The African 
native is confronted with a whole range of facts entirely beyond 
his present comprehension and he finds himself caught in a 
me rt of economic and cultural progress which in the major- 
ity of cases baffles him completely.” He then goes on to say that 
“the status of trusteeship involves an ethical conception; that is 
to say, it imposes upon the trustee a moral duty and a moral 
attitude. This derives in part from the influence of Christianity 
upon western civilization, and in part from what is claimed to be 
a specifically British conception, namely that of ‘fair play for the 
weaker’.” A great African administrator, Sir Frederick Lugard, 
has pointed out that this trusteeship involves a double duty. 
“We are not only trustees for the development and advance in 
civilization of the African, but we are also trustees for the world 
of very rich territories. This means that we have a duty to 
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humanity to develop the vast economic resources of a great 
continent.” It is precisely how far these two conceptions can be 
embodied in a harmonious policy, fair alike to the natives, to 
white settlers where they exist, and to the outside world, that 
constitutes to-day the problem of tropical Africa. 

British policy in Africa may perhaps be best exemplified by a 
study of the work being done in the two West African colonies 
of the Gold Coast and Nigeria and in Uganda and the Kenya 
Colony. In no part of tropical Africa are the natives generally so 
far advanced on the paths of civilization as they are in the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, and Uganda, and the main reason for this ad- 
vance is that not only was there a foundation of native civilization 
upon which to erect the present edifice but the native has been 
left under suggestive guidance to work out his own salvation. 
His lands have not been alienated, his tribal system has not been 
broken up, and no attempt has been made to force upon him alien 
methods of government or to turn him into a mock Englishman. 
Compared with German administration in the Cameroons, where 
a strictly plantation system was followed and where the tribal 
lands frequently fell into the hands of speculating companies and 
private individuals, the system has proved a distinct success. 

At the basis of all prosperity and contentment in Africa is the 
land question. Where the native has obtained security of tenure, 
either on a community basis or as a private owner, there is 
unlikely to be any serious attempt to question the right of the 
European to control. It is only where, as is frequently the case 
in South Africa, the native has been de-tribalized and is a “‘land- 
less” man, that serious unrest is likely to occur — assuming, of 
course, that the natives have passed out of the purely savage 
state. In the Gold Coast, the natives, almost by their unaided 
efforts, have built up a great cocoa industry, which now supplies 
half the world with its cocoa, worked entirely by native cultiva- 
tors and owned by native peasant proprietors. Similarly in 
Nigeria, the natives own their own land and are encouraged to 
work out their own salvation. In Uganda also a great cotton- 
growing industry has been established by the natives, worked and 
owned entirely by them. It is not in every part of Africa, however, 
that native peasant proprietorship is possible or, — de- 
sirable; and it is precisely where the natives are too backward in 
civilization to adopt readily the methods that have been so suc- 
cessful elsewhere that other means, such as European plantations, 
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must be tried. Here the largest amount of unrest in the near 
future is to be expected. 

British policy in Africa generally is to establish control by 
means of what ts generally termed “‘indirect rule,” that is to say, 
so far as possible the prestige of the native chiefs is maintained 
and extended and the people are ruled mainly through their 
hereditary or chosen leaders. Though some individuals do, per- 
haps not unsuccessfully, break away from their tribal surround- 
ings and influences and ape the Englishman, especially in the 
coastal towns, the vast majority still retain all that is best in their 
native cultures and gradually take from European civilization 
the things best suited to their own mental and cultural develop- 
ment. In comparison of French and British methods in this 
respect it need only be said here that while the French are 
eminently successful as administrators in Africa, their policy is 
intensely nationalistic and makes for unity of administration 
rather than for diversity. The Frenchman looks upon his colonies 
as forming part of France and the native is trained to look upon 
himself as a Frenchman. In the British colonies, on the other 
hand, the natives remain to all intents and purposes sons of the 
soil that gave them birth. 

At the back of all progress in tropical Africa is the question of 
education. Recently an American Commission under Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, sent out by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, has reported on 
this subject, and though the conclusions of the Commission are 
not to be accepted in all cases without demur, it has undoubtedly 

erformed a most useful work in a hitherto almost unexplored 
field. It is remarkable that both so much and so little has been 
done in the educational sphere in Africa. In some cases, apart 
from missionary endeavor, very little has been achieved and 
that, not infrequently, upon wrong lines. It seems to be admitted 
universally, however, that the bad old system of a purely literary 
education only survives in regions where the authorities, and the 
missionaries themselves, have not been awakened to what should 
be the true purpose of native education. The Phelps-Stokes Com- 
mission has plainly indicated that in its opinion, while a literary 
education may well form the apex of the system, the main purpose 
of African training should be to instruct the natives how to use 
their lands, their hands, and their intelligence. In other words 
training in agriculture, in craftsmanship, in hygiene, is quite as 
essential as a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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Up to the present agricultural and craft education have been 
much neglected, although definite steps have been taken in many 
cases to show the native how essential these subjects are to his 
well-being. It is almost incredible that in the whole of Africa 
there is, apparently, but one school that is exclusively engaged in 
teaching agriculture to natives and it is, perhaps, the more 
remarkable that this institution, the Tsolo Agricultural School, is 
situated in South Africa and is supported by funds supplied by 
the native Bhunga, a council of the native Transkeian Territory 
of the Cape Province. Such establishments should be everywhere 
in Africa to supplement the work of the ordinary schools, and the 
funds used to spread education, and especially to educate native 
teachers, should be increased at least tenfold in every colony 
in Africa. Efficient education — not mere book learning — and 
native tenure of land, will do everything to stabilize the position of 
the European as the controller of the destinies of tropical Africa. 

The status and prospects of the native present a different 
picture in that portion of the continent i he comes into 
direct contact with European civilization in, to him, some of its 
ugliest and most detrimental forms. It is not easy for those who 
have not lived in the Union of South Africa to visualize the posi- 
tion of the natives in those provinces. The problems are so com- 
plex, the danger is so pressing, the outlook is so uncertain, that 
one may be pardoned for taking a gloomy view both of the future 
of the white race in the sub-continent and the future of the natives 
themselves. To state the position frankly and concisely, it must 
be admitted that the impact of European civilization upon the 
natives in South Africa in certain respects, though fortunately not 
in all, has been disastrous, because there the native can only be 
assimilated into the social system as a helot rather than as a 
sharer in the full benefits of white civilization. 

The problem may be approached from two points of view: the 
result upon the white population of a preponderating black 
element in a country otherwise eminently suitable for European 
settlement, and the effect upon the natives of the conditions by 
which they have been gradually surrounded and into which they 
are continuously being drawn. The black man in South Africa 
is a man entrapped. The white man is tending to become an 
aristocrat in the center of a civilization that may be compared 
with the slave-holding states of antiquity and where in the 
future he may only remain as a master existing on the sufferance 
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of his servants. Sooner or later his position, unless he take 
effective steps to alter his present policy, will be comparable 
with that of Europeans settled in the West Indies, and he will 
be swamped by an ever-swelling tide of black humanity. 

In the Union of South Africa there are at present some 5,404,- 
ooo non-Europeans, of whom 4,698,000 are pure Bantus, com- 
pared with a white population of 1,522,000. In addition there are 
497,000 natives in Basutoland, 150,000 in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and 112,000 in Swaziland, three native territories 
under the direct rule of the Colonial Office, the control of which 
is urgently desired by the Union Government. There is thus a 
total native and colored population of 6,163,000 who are in- 
creasing at a much more rapid ratio than the Europeans. The 
former Director of the Census, Mr. Cousins, has pointed out that 
the European race can only hold its own numerically in South 
Africa by seeking accessions from abroad and that failing a 
constant immigration it must abandon the prospect of main- 
taining a white civilization, except as a diminishing minority in 
face of an overwhelming majority. It may then, he thinks, be 
forced to give up its domination or even to leave the country. 

There seems, however, little possibility of any considerable 
immigration, owing to the fact that South Africa cannot easily 
dhistab newcomers unprovided with a considerable capital and 
also owing to the general hostility both of the Nationalist and 
Labor parties to any active policy of immigration. The immense 
reservoir of unskilled labor, at cheap rates of pay, which the 
natives supply, makes it useless to import unskilled white la- 
borers, without capital, expecting to find employment; and, 
moreover, the threat of widespread unemployment for white 
unskilled workers already in the Union is very serious. So far 
little has been done to meet this pressing internal problem of the 
“‘poor white” or ““bywoner.”’ 

The effect in South Africa of the juxtaposition of the white 
and black races has been that Europeans will not do what is 
regarded as kaffir’s work and reserve to themselves every em- 
ployment requiring any degree of technical skill and resolutely 
refuse to perform what are regarded as the inferior kinds of 
manual + 9 Unfortunately in a country circumstanced as 
South Africa is to-day the result of this selective policy of aristo- 
cratic exclusion has been that there has grown up the large class 
of almost unemployable whites who have no place in the economic 
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system because they are not trained to take “‘white men’s jobs” 
and are unable to live on the wages that would be paid to kaffir 
labor. This class is continuously increasing and Dr. Edga~ 
Brookes, a leading Transvaal educationalist, quoting from the 
Director of the Census, has pointed out that “only 50 percent 
of our boys and girls annually leaving school can now be placed 
in employment,” with the ultimate effect that to her other 
difficulties South Africa is adding year by year a problem that 
strikes at the root of the economic relations of white and black. 

But the most far-reaching effect of the European colonization 
of South Africa has been the change it has wrought upon the 
native modes of life. Originally a pastoralist, owning cattle, 
sheep, goats, and, in some cases, horses, the kaffir has been 
taken in too many cases from his natural surroundings and 
thrown into the vortex of a new economic life foreign to all his 
experiences. To-day more than 12 percent of the natives 
are town dwellers, living in locations on the outskirts of the 
cities or in compounds in the mining areas, frequently amidst 
squalid surroundings and under hygienic conditions unworthy 
of a great and progressive community. The housing of the native 
workers in South Africa is a problem that affects the well-being 
of the black-and-white structure of South African society and 
is a serious cause of much of the native unrest. 

The growth of the mining industry in the Transvaal and else- 
where has been detrimental to the true welfare of the natives in 
many ways. Moreover, those natives who have not been caught 
in the industrial machine, or who have returned to their tribal 
areas, only too frequently with the vices and few of the virtues 
of white civilization, find that the lands placed at their disposal 
are in many cases — inadequate for their needs, while, 
speaking generally, they have not been trained to make the 
best use either of the poorer lands at their disposal or of some of 
the undoubtedly fertile territories that still remain to them. 
There is something pathetic in the inexorable way in which the 
natives have been forced back into the remoter and less fertile 
parts of the country, although in contradistinction to many 
native races in like circumstances the kaffirs have not gone to 
the wall in the fight between the energy and business acumen of 
the European and the simplicity and lack of forethought of the 
native. they are, instead, intensely alive and are loudly clam- 
oring for land in a country where the average per head on the 
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native reserves available for their occupation is in some cases as 
low as 4.8 acres (Transvaal and Orange Free State) and nowhere 
more than 12.8 acres (Cape) as compared with the enormous 
farms held by Europeans. It is estimated that in South Africa 
only 13 percent of the land is set aside for 4,500,000 natives 
while 87 percent is reserved for 1,500,000 whites. The question 
of native reserves, coupled with the wat of racial and industrial 
segregation, is the immediate problem that faces the Union 
Government to-day. 

The policy of General Hertzog, the Premier, outlined at 
Smithfield, Orange Free State, on November 13th, is one of 
segregation for the natives; but the whole question is so com- 
plicated by numerous factors that it is difficult to conceive how 
such a policy can be put into practice, even approximately. In no 
case is it possible to return the natives to the lands from which 
they originally came, to withdraw from the economic life of the 
community the vast numbers that have broken away from their 
tribal allegiance, to take from the white community the lands 
it already possesses, or to deprive the black man of his present 
means of education or to prevent its ultimate extension and 
improvement. By segregation General Hertzog probably means 
the extension, if that be possible, of the areas allotted to natives, 
in accordance with definite promises made in 1913, and the 
creation of some political means whereby the black man may be 
enabled to express his opinion and to press his views upon the 
white community. The political aspect of General Hertzog’s 

lan for the establishment of a Native Council to meet annually 
is already attracting great attention in the Union, where that 
part of the native population that has received some measure of 
education is clamoring for an effective constitutional means of 
—— its desires. 
is policy also involves what may be termed industrial segre- 
gation, or rather industrial reservation, a policy that strikes 
directly at the economic aspirations of the natives and is intended 
to prevent them from acquiring positions of trust, as skilled 
mechanics and workmen, to the detriment of the white workers. 
This policy is not new in South African politics for a color bar 
has long existed in the mines of the Witwatersrand by virtue of 
departmental regulations whereby special occupations, skilled 
and half skilled, were reserved for Eamapenen and _ half-castes. 
The regulation which provided that “the operation of, or attend- 
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ance on, machinery shall be in charge of a competent shiftsman, 
and in the Transvaal and Orange Free State such shiftsman shall 
be a white man,” was unanimously declared to be ultra vires by 
the Transvaal Supreme Court in 1924, in a judgment which 
created great sina among the black workers and produced 
a corresponding opposition among the white. This year, Dancer, 
a Color Bar Bill was introduced, as the beginning of the govern- 
ment’s native segregation policy, which extended the industrial 
disability to the Cape Province and ran counter to Cecil Rhodes’s 
well-known policy of “equal rights to all civilized men south of 
the Zambesi.”’ This bill was thrown out by the Senate upon its 
first presentation, after the natives had been refused a hearing 
before the Select Committee dealing with it; it was reintroduced 
and again rejected by the Senate on March 17, 1926, and now 
will be submitted to a joint session of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, under the terms of the South Africa Act of 1909. 

Only the extension and radical reform of the present in- 
adequate and, generally, oe nam educational system is 
likely to lead to a solution of the racial trouble. The kaffir in 
South Africa must be trained for agricultural work, not ex- 
clusively on the farms of the white community, but in his own 
settlements. Industrial training must go hand in hand with 
agricultural education, but in this case it must be made certain 
that the black man be placed in a position where he can employ 
his training amongst his own people. Otherwise the economic 
pressure exerted by thousands of trained workers, competent to 
perform many jobs now exclusively confined to Europeans, will 
prove overwhelming in a country where the black flood, unless 
offered adequate safety-gates, will inevitably sweep away the 
economic barriers of an aristocratic civilization. At the root of 
the whole native question in Africa is vocational training for the 
land and one cannot do better than echo the words of Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones that “it has been a surprise that so few Europeans or 
Africans have realized that the most fundamental demand 
vocationally is for training to develop the soil possibilities of the 
great African continent” — a demand equally applicable to the 
Union of South Africa and the great tropical territories in the 
north. Given this fundamental change and a gradual removal of 
the barriers that shut out the educated black man from em- 
ployment for which he has fitted himself, the problem of South 
Africa may be settled eventually by mutual consent. | 
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INDIA IN CONVALESCENCE 
By G. Findlay Shirras 


Asia, China not excepted, interesting changes are at work. 

The viceroyalty of Lord Reading, which ended in March, 
has been a remarkable one, crowded with events. Its beginning 
was marked by the spread of the Non-Codperation movement 
headed by Mr. Gandhi, and by social unrest and a continual 
warring among factions in the body politic. Years of bad harvests 
and epidemics have been followed by good years, and today there 
are signs everywhere of progress, notwithstanding the accentua- 
tion of the Hindu-Moslem conflict. 

Misunderstanding appears to be widespread in America and 
England as to the causes and extent of unrest in India. In all 
progressive countries there is always a certain amount of unrest. 
Critics of India abroad are apt to magnify this fact, especially 
when isolated or sensational events are reported in the press. 
The construction of large irrigation projects, bringing perennial 
wealth to the cultivator, and the development of the country by 
new railroads, are rarely mentioned in the press outside India. 
A murder or brawl due to a favorite dancing girl of a native 
prince, or a village intrigue, is cabled throughout the world. 
There is no real knowledge of what is happening in the day- 
to-day life of the country. 

The population of India at the last (1921) census was nearly 
319,000,000. The number of non-Indians was just below 131,000, 
or .041 percent of the total population. The non-Indian residents 
included 115,606 British, 5,458 other Europeans, 3,446 Americans, 
4,719 Africans, and 1,683 Australasians. The figure for British 
residents includes British troops and 23,000 women. The question 
not unnaturally arises: How is it that the keynote of the adminis- 
tration of India is British? Today the higher posts in the civil 
service in the entire country are under 1,500, and in the next 
fifteen years, approximately one-half of these will be held by 
Indians. The new Constitution brought into being by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1919, passed by the British Parliament, 
has as its object the increasing association of Indians in the ad- 
ministration. But the ordinary “man behind the plow” is a great 
believer in justice, and this he feels he gets from Br‘tish officials. 


[: India more than in any other country of the continent of 
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Of the 316,000,000 Indians whose religion was returned in the 
schedules of the last census, the number who recorded themselves 
under indefinite beliefs, such as agnostic or atheist, was only 850. 
Hindus and Mohammedans number 90 percent of the population, 
the Hindus being 217,000,000 or 68 percent, and the Moham- 
medans 69,000,000 or 22 percent. Buddhists number 12,000,000 
and are confined almost entirely to Burma. Christians number 
5,000,000, Sikhs 3,000,000, and animists 10,000,000. There are 
over 1,000,000 Jains, and 100,000 Parsis. Hindus do not 
proselytize as do Mohammedans, and the last five censuses have 
shown that the ratio of Hindus (Hindu-Brahmanic) to each 
1,000 of the population has been falling consistently, while the 
ratio of Mohammedans has been increasing. 

Even in the modern India of 1926, caste and religion override 
all other factors. Caste determines the life of the Hindu; it is the 
status into which he is born, and in comparison with it his age, 
civil condition, and occupation are of trifling importance. He 
has to fulfil the law of righteousness, which is Dharma, and this 
consists in maintaining inviolate the social order of Hinduism. 
He has to carry out the laws and traditions of his own caste from 
which in this life he cannot escape, and thus in the next rebirth 
he will deserve at least no lower caste, if not a higher. The belief 
in the migration of the soul according to its Karma has a firm 
grip on Hindu family life. Infant and child marriage is customary 
among Hindus and Jains. The girl, after the wedding ceremony, 
returns to her father’s house until she reaches puberty, and the 
consummation of marriage takes place at an early age. “Every- 
body marries, fit or unfit,” says a recent Indian writer, “and 
becomes a parent at the earliest possible age permitted by nature. 
A Hindu male must marry and beget children — sons, if you 
please, — to perform his funeral rites lest his spirit wander un- 
easily in the waste places of the earth. The very name of son 
(Putra) means one who saves. his father’s soul from the hell, 
called ‘Puta.’ A Hindu maiden, unmarried at puberty, is a source 
of social obloquy to her family, and of damnation to her ances- 
tors.” Widows do not remarry. This is regarded as a sign of 
respectability. Among the lower castes aiming at a higher place 
in the social scale, there is a tendency to follow the example of the 
upper castes, in which such marriage is forbidden, and it is curious 
to note how this prejudice spreads even among Mohammedans. 
The unfortunate Hindu wife who cannot bear a son is liable to 
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be superseded by another, and is regarded as a failure. Her lot 
is, however, not so bad as that of a sonless widow. “Her head is 
shaved; she can no longer wear the jewels which, however paltry, 
are the most cherished possessions of every Hindu woman; she 
has to put on the dishonored widow’s garb.” A father must marry 
his daughter within his caste, and usually within the province. 

In many parts of India, Mohammedans have been infected with 
the caste system and indeed with other Hindu characteristics. 
But there remains always the unbridgeable gulf between the 
religions, for their ideals are fundamentally antagonistic. Since 
the introduction of the democratic constitution of 1919, this 
antagonism has, it is to be greatly regretted, even widened. In 
the Malabar riots some years ago, Hindus were forcibly converted 
to Mohammedanism and circumcised. The Mohammedans sus- 

ct that under the new constitution Hindus will be more 
powerful than hitherto. The Hindu Mahasabha; Conference, 
which has just concluded its session at Delhi, and the various 
allied conferences held at the same time, are of interest and 
importance in this connection. The address of the President of the 
Mahasabha had unmistakably the mark of a communal partisan- 
ship. A leading Indian newspaper, in commenting on the speech, 
said: “With the general statement that the time is not ripe for 
the immediate grant of a Legislative Council to the North-West 
Frontier Province, there will probably be strong agreement, but 
Raja Narendranath seemed to postpone that consummation 
indefinitely. . . . The chief obstacle to the immediate extension 
of the reforms to that Province seems to lie in the acuteness of the 
feeling between the large Moslem majority and the small Hindu 
minority. Nor does Raja Narendranath’s statement that ‘Hindu 
interests are nowhere adequately protected’ carry conviction as a 
contribution to the nationalist oratory of India. The working of 
the reformed constitution has been partly responsible for a very 
deep feeling of uneasiness among Mohammedans who, not with- 
out reason, perceive that it has given the Hindus a special point 
of vantage, and that its extension on the lines which seem to be 
logically indicated would be even more inimical to Mohammedan 
interests.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s preaching against untouchability, according to 
which all men of all castes are equal and the lowest are no longer 
untouchable outcasts, has resulted in profound disagreement 
among Hindu intellectuals. Discussion in the Bombay Legislative 
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Council of a proposal to permit low castes to draw water from the 
same village wells as others use brought strong protest from some 
members. In Gujarat, where the program against untouchability 
was seriously pursued, even the Dublas refused, according to the 
last Baroda census report, to have anything to do with the Kanbis 
after the latter decided to let the Dheds into their houses. 

The discussions in the Mahasabha Conference on the removal 
of untouchability, the abolition of early marriage, and the break- 
down of the purdah system showed signs of progress in spite of 
the disorder which attended them in part. As ftaje Narendranath 
rightly said: “The sanction given by Hindu society to untouch- 
ability is the negation of democracy and of democratic principles.” 

Illiteracy is another basic problem. A little more than 8 percent 
of all persons above the age of five can read and write a letter in 
their vernacular. Of every 1,000 persons, 139 men and 21 women 
are literate. This blight of illiteracy spreads over a population of 
nearly 319,000,000. It is a root problem for the future of India. 

In an inquiry into working class family budgets, the expendi- 
ture on education was found to be exceedingly low.: It was 
nothing in the lowest class of workers, and negligible in other 
classes except in the highest. In Bombay City the percentage of 
illiteracy of all ages is as high as 76. The same percentage is the 
figure for Ahmedabad, the other large mill centre in the Presi- 
dency. This compares unfavorably with the figures for other 
diel indented countries. 

The Government and Legislatures are alive to the necessity 
of spreading compulsory primary education. The bulk of the 
population, especially the farming classes, are apathetic. The 
vocal classes, on the other hand, realize the great indirect benefits 
of a good education even to the ordinary workman. It stimulates 
his mental activity and raises the whole tone of his life, and the 
effect on the creation of material wealth is tremendous. In India 
today the question is financial, but it will have to be faced. 
Ignorant electorates under a democratic form of government are 
dangerous. A great Indian, Sir Prabashankar Pattani, formerly 
member of the Bombay Government and also member of the 
India Council in London, wrote in 1919 that “‘dissatisfaction and 
unrest in India have their origin mainly in the ignorance of the 
masses, and a consequent monopoly A political thought by the 


1 Report on an Inquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay — Findlay Shirras, Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1923. 
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few who see a government which is irremovable and in which they 
have no effective hand.” 


Il 


The armistice year, 1918, was a black year for India. The mon- 
soon was very feeble and there was practically no rain after the 
beginning of September. Indians are generally vegetarians, and 
expenditure for food took about 60 percent of the average family 
budget. The prices of imported necessities, notably salt, oil and 
cloth, rose to unprecedented heights. Influenza, too, made ter- 
rible ravages up and down the countryside as well as in towns. 
In a few months practically the ‘chile natural increase in the 
population for the previous seven years was wiped out. The 
Census Commissioner estimates that the total mortality from 
influenza in 1918-19 was between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000, more 
than twice the whole population of New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C., taken together. The case mortality has been put at 
10 percent, and on this basis it is estimated that 125,000,000 were 
affected by the disease. The majority of deaths occurred in the 
space of three or four months; it exceeded by nearly 2,000,000 
the deaths from plague extending over the twenty years from 
1898 to 1918, and was double the number of deaths directly at- 
tributable to the famines of the period from 1897 to 1901. In 
1918 and 1919 the birthrate actually dropped below the death- 
rate, and only in 1920 gave a slight increase. 

In the face of these ate it is remarkable that the last census 
showed any gain in population. The results of each census since 
fs 1872 show decreases in the proportional growth of the popula- 
4 tion after 1881, when the total of 253,896,330 marked a gain of 
: 23.2 percent for the ten year period, until 1921, when the total 
of 318,942,480 meant an increase of only 1.2 percent for the 
preceding ten years. 

Four-fifths of the population are dependent on cultivation of 
the soil, and two-thirds live on one-quarter of the area. Urban 
areas of over 5,000 people comprise only about one-tenth of the 
total population. The average standard of agricultural produc- 
tion, however, and the general level of rural welfare, are lower 
than the standards in other countries. One person is required for 
the cultivation, for example, of 2.6 acres as against 17.3 acres in 
England, and the output in England is from two to two-and-a- 
half times as great. The best Indian outputs vary little from the 
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English average, while the worst approximate the English yields 
of the year 1350. 

Production data are difficult to arrive at since there has been no 
detailed census of production. The agricultural statistics of 
British India, however, as regards area, are excellent owing to a 
very detailed system of land revenue accounts on the Domesday 
model. The following estimates of income are the best available: 


TOTAL INCOME OF BRITISH INDIA 


Agricultural _Non-agricultural Income Income 


Pepuletion Income Income Total Per Capita 

( Millions) (Rs. erores)* (Rs. crores) (Rs. crores) (Rs.) 
1781 170 277 63 340 20 
1881 196.4 354-5 175 §29.5 by 
190! 223-5 453-3 217 470-3 3° 
Ig!I 242.7 1412 §30 1942 80 
1921 247 1771S 883 2598 107 
1922 247 1983 883 2866 116 


*1 Rs. crore = 100 lakhs of rupees = $33.33. 


Owing to the veneration in which the cow is held by the Hin- 
dus, who are, as we have seen, the great majority of the popula- 
tion, useless animals are not eliminated: 25,000,000 superfluous 
cattle are kept alive and consume the food required for useful 
animals. The loss from this is about $585,000,000, or more than 
four times the land revenue. 

In British India the area under cultivation is about 225,000,000 
acres, of which some 35,000,000 are double cropped. The applica- 
tion of scientific agriculture could increase the value of the 
produce grown on this area by $2.50 an acre, which would add 
$650,000,000 annually to the agricultural wealth of India. 

The value of research has already been great, although it is 
little more than twenty years since it was introduced. The in- 
creased yield from the 1,400,000 acres sown with improved 
varieties of wheat is estimated at over $10,000,000. Similarly, 
improved varieties of cotton and sugar cane have increased 
greatly the output and value of the produce. 

The disastrous process of subdivision of holdings has in some 
parts reached et a point that the soil can hardly — the 
tillers. Land tenures are not always satisfactory, and a bad land- 
lord can still impose an extra anna in the rupee on his tenant’s 
rent to cover the cost of his own extravagances without an 
breach of the law. . 
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Any further political advance, in the opinion of some students, 
must be preceded by an improvement in the economic condition 
of the peasantry. There is much truth in this contention. The 
polisical: education of the peasantry is very unsatisfactory and 
the cultivator is unable always to defend himself against his 
superiors in caste. In January last the Viceroy announced in his 
speech at the opening of the Indian Legislative Assembly that a 
Royal Commission was to be appointed “generally to examine 
and report on the present conditions of agriculture and rural 
economy in British India, and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture, and to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population.” The results of this inquiry 
should be of the greatest value. 
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The year 1918 was marked by anti-Moslem riots in Berar and 
by disturbances in Madras and in Calcutta; and in 1919, following 
on a passive resistance movement inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi, 
there were riots in the Punjab and Delhi. At the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles, India was represented by two Indians, H. H. 
the Maharajah of Bikanir, and Lord Sinha, who earlier in the 
year had been appointed Under Secretary of State for India in 
the British Government. A bill was introduced into the British 
Parliament embodying the Montagu-Chelmsford Joint Report 
and became law as the Government of India Act of 1919. This 
had in view the greater Indianization of the administration and 
the realization of responsible government. Rules were framed by 
2 the British Parliament in the following year, setting forth the 
ig details of the Constitution of the new Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

The Secretary of State for India, a member of the British 
Cabinet, is the supreme authority in England of the Indian 
administration and represents the authority of Parliament to 
which he is solely responsible. In the Central Government of 
India there is, in addition to the Viceroy or Governor-General, an 
Executive Council consisting of several members and the Gover- 
nor-General. The Indian Legislature consists of the Governor- 
General and two chambers, the Council of State and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. There are fifteen local administrations. Under the 
Government of India Act, they are given a large degree of in- 
dependence. Defense, political reiations, tariffs, railways and 
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communications are controlled by the Central Government, while 
education, public health, local self-government and budgets, 
land revenue administration, famine relief, justice, etc., are 
handed over wholly or partly to provincial agencies. In nine 
major, or Governors’ provinces, subjects are further divided into 
“reserved” and “transferred” subjects. “Reserved” subjects 
rest with the Governor and his Executive Council, while “trans- 
ferred” subjects rest with the Governor and the Ministers. 
Ministers are chosen by the Governor from the elected members 
who make up the majority of the Legislative Council, and they 
hold office during his pleasure. The Ministers are directly re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Council for the administration of the 
“transferred” subjects, but can be over-ruled by the Governor. 
Provincial budgets are voted on by the legislative council; but 
the Governor has power to act in respect of a demand for “re- 
served” subjects and in cases of emergency he can authorize such 
expenditure as may be necessary for the safety of his province. 
Both in the Indian Legislature and in the provincial Councils, 
there is communal representation. Males over twenty-one years 
of age (eighteen years in Burma) who have certain qualifications 
such as residence, possession of property, payment of land rev- 
enue, rent, local taxes, income tax, or municipal rates, are 
eligible for the vote. The franchise is low enough to admit small 
cultivators and some wage earners. 

Unrest, in some measure due to labor disputes consequent on 
the high cost of living and to unsatisfied aspirations in regard to 
the new constitution, marked the year 1920. Lord Sinha was ap- 
pointed first Governor of Bihar and Orissa, and steps were taken 
to employ Indians in the higher services. The conditions of service 
both for British and Indian officers were brought under examina- 
tion. A High Commissioner for India with a separate office in 
London was appointed to act as agent for the Government of 
India on lines similar to those of the self-governing Dominions, 
and he took over some of the work previously done by the India 
Office. 

The Imperial Bank of India was constituted under the Im- 
perial Bank of India Act, 1920, and took over from January 27, 
1921, the business of the three Presidency banks — the Banks 
of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay, and the Bank of Madras. The 
bank which does the Government’s banking business in regard to 
balances, etc., undertook to establish within five years from the 
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commencement of the Act not less than one hundred new 
branches. A London office was opened to do business on behalf 
of the bank’s own constituents and to rediscount bills of exchange. 

Early in 1921 the Duke of Connaught performed the inaugura- 
tion ceremony of the new Indian Legislatures, Provincial Coun- 
cils, and the Chamber of Princes. Lord Reading arrived some 
months later and assumed the Viceroyalty in April of the same 
He had no easy task. The three post-armistice years had 

een full of stress and strain, which continued through the first 
two of his viceroyalty. The seasons were unpropitious, and 
litical discontent was increasing. Indeed, the five fiscal years 
rom 1918-Ig9 to 1922-23 showed budget deficits. A remarkable 
change for the better took place in 1923-24 and has since con- 
tinued. 

The year 1921 was, perhaps, the most untoward of the five. 
The Non-Codperation movement spread. It was found necessary 
to imprison the Ali brothers. At Narkana a conflict of Sikhs over 
a shrine led to many deaths. Mohammedan fanatics of Malabar, 
Moplahs, broke into violent conflict with Hindus and with the 
authorities. Frontier troubles also were prevalent and required 
the most skilful watching. In Bombay, owing to continued strikes, 
a Labor Office was established to deal especially with labor 
statistics, labor intelligence, labor legislation, and industrial 
disputes. 

In 1922 the struggle between constitutionalism and the forces 
of disorder led to the decision to arrest Mr. Gandhi. He was 
sentenced by a court of law to six years imprisonment, but, as is 
well known, was released after an illness due to appendicitis. 
Ruling princes were attacked in the press in British India, and 
the Viceroy certified a Protection against Disaffection bill under 
section 67 B of the Government of India Act. 

The Fiscal Commission made recommendations of importance. 
It advocated protection with discrimination and the formation 
of a tariff board to investigate the claims of particular industries. 
These recommendations were adopted in 1923. 

That year marked a definite return to normal. The harvest, 
owing to the rainfall of the previous year, was on the whole more 
siiialneaiey than those of immediately preceding years. A re- 
trenchment committee, presided over by Lond Inchcape, recom- 
mended drastic cuts in military expenditure, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, and suggested many economies in the administration. 
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The salt tax was raised, and after five successive deficits, a bal- 
anced budget was obtained for 1923-24. An act was passed pro- 
viding for the removal of existing racial distinctions in the 
criminal procedure code. 

The status of Indians in the Kenya colony in South Africa 
became an issue of first class importance. The British Govern- 
ment disagreed on some points with the Government of India; 
and in the Indian legislature, demands were made for retaliation. 
At the Imperial Conference, where the Secretary of State for 
India, H. H. the Maharajah of Alwar, and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru represented India, a resolution was passed recommending 
that each Dominion of the Empire should set up a commission to 
consider with a commission of an equal number from India, how 
far effect had been given to the principle of the 1921 conference 
that Indians lawfully resident overseas should not be deprived of 
their rights of citizenship. 

In the elections of 1923-24, the Swarajists, or home-rule party, 
obtained an increased number of seats both in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the provincial councils. In the Central Provinces, 
they had actually a majority, and in view of their opposition in 
the Councils of the Central Provinces and of Bengal, the Gov- 
ernors were compelled to take over all the “transferred” sub- 
jects from the Ministers. The Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services reported in favor of further Indianization and 
recommended better pay. 

In 1925, Mr. Das, the Swarajist leader, repudiated the policy of 
violence and asked for the abolition of so-called “repressive” 
measures. Mr. Patel, a Swarajist non-codperator, was elected 
President of the Assembly and accepted office. Another non- 
coéperator, Pandit Motilal Nehru, also So a seat on the 
Sandhurst Committee. These were signs of a better political 
outlook. 

A committee reported on difficulties arising from the working 
of the Constitution and made many recommendations. Lord 
Reading conferred in London with the home Government, but 
on his return to India, announced the decision that the moment 
for a further inquiry had not arrived. 

The repeal of the cotton excise duty, long an article of political 
faith in India, took place on December 1, 1925. A motion made on 
September 16, 1925, was debated in the Legislative Assembly. 
The government spokesman made it clear that suspension of the 
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duty must inevitably be followed immediately by its abolition, 
and abolition ought to be considered only in connection with the 
finances of the year as a whole. The duty had no supporters in 
India, save on the ground of financial necessity. By December it 
was found possible to permit of its abolition. Thus a standing 
grievance was removed. With the abolition of the excise duty 
the Bombay Millowners Association withdrew their proposals for 
a reduction in wages, and a long strike came to an end. 

The last few months of Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty have been 
crowded with events. The Indian Taxation Committee, appointed 
to consider the whole scheme of Indian taxation and to report on 
the suitability of various sources of taxation, issued its report 
early in the present year. The Committee has made several im- 

rtant recommendations, especially in regard to land revenue 
which should be based on annual rental values, and in regard to 
the sharing of income tax between the Central Government and 
the provinces. The Committee proposes to give the latter a basic 
rate on personal incomes and also a small share of the corporation 
profits tax. The Royal Commission on Indian exchange and cur- 
rency has collected evidence in India, and is shortly to take testi- 
mony in London and to write the report. The Government of 
India is conducting a codrdinated survey of the whole banking 
system of India. 

A plan was announced in the Council of State to give effect to 
a siiey of progressively reducing the exports of opium from 
India, except for strictly medicinal or scientific purposes, so as 
to extinguish them altogether within a definite period. The 
necessary resolution was adopted by both legislative chambers. 
With the stoppage of the auction sales of opium, the Government 
will lose annually 200 lakhs of rupees of central revenue. It 
has been decided to make up this loss by reducing expenditure in 
other directions or tapping new sources of revenue. 

In the annals of the Indian Legislature, still in its infant stages, 
the session just ended will always be memorable. The new opium 
policy and the announcement by the Viceroy of the foundation 
of an Indian navy were noteworthy. The most important bill of 
the session was undoubtedly the Trade Union bill which is on the 
statute book. The last few years have witnessed very important 
labor legislation, such as a workmen’s compensation act and a 
comprehensive series of factory acts. The new Trade Union Act 
permits of a political fund being started by unions, allows one- 
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fourth of the entire resources of unions to be used to finance labor 
movements, and gives a considerable degree of immunity from 
criminal proceedings. 

Action concerning South Africa ended the Legislative Assem- 
bly on March 24. In response to an appeal from the leader of the 
House, Mr. Jinnah withdrew his resolution on the Anti-Asiatic 
bill in South Africa. This showed that the Government of India 
and all sections of opinion in the House and throughout the 
country are in agreement regarding the South African legislation. 
The Government of India are sparing no efforts to stop the Anti- 
Asiatic bill and to effect an equitable settlement of other points 
at issue. 

Among the many important problems settled in Lord Read- 
ing’s Viceroyalty, not the least is the gradual pacification of 
Waziristan and the restoration of order in tribal territory. The 
first railway to penetrate this region has recently been built 
through the Khyber Pass to Landi Kotal. Lady Reading has 
given her name to a new provincial hospital to be established in 
the Frontier Province where the men ton over the border will 
be able to send their sick, one of the many factors in the preser- 
vation of peace in these wild parts. 


iv 


Today, it will be seen, there still are in India disintegrating 
forces which make the working of democratic institutions ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Lord Reading, in his farewell speech to the 
Indian Legislature on March 25, said: “The essential principle 
underlying English institutions is based on a fundamental unity 
of sentiment and on a general desire in issues of cardinal impor- 
tance to waive the claims of individual or sectional advantage for 
the benefit of a common weal. . . . Peopled by different races 
with separate historical antecedents and conflicting ideals of 
culture, India possesses various elements which do not tend 
towards unity. Sharp inequalities of development in education 
and civilization divide men. Creeds and castes tend to separative 
influences. The administrative problems are not less complex.” 

The Constitution brought into being by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, requires harmony for its successful operation. 
Unfortunately, India’s social advance has not kept pace with her 
political advance, and this is the real crux of the Indian problem. 
Critics might argue (and not without justice) that there has not as 
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yet been unambiguous evidence of goodwill under the new 
Constitution. Sympathy, however, is required in view of the 
enormous difficulties even among the intellectuals. Solid achieve- 
ment has been realized. 

With the return of normal seasons and harvests, the Non- 
Codperation movement and social unrest have decreased. Mr. 
Gandhi has retired to his Ashram on the banks of the Sabarmati 
River at Ahmedabad. There, surrounded by pupils and visited 
by admirers from within and without India, he is entered on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The “‘ National University” at the Ashram is 
dwindling with the decline of the Non-Codperation movement. 
It is not recognized by other universities in the country. 

The Indianization of the administration is proceeding. The 
gradual lowering of the comparatively small number of British 
officials will mean that the families in Great Britain, which for 
generation after generation have sent out their sons for service 
in India, will be Breed to find for them other fields of usefulness. 
India is learning slowly to manage her own affairs. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF FASCISM 


By F 
I 


pass an impartial judgment on the results obtained 
by two years and a half oF Pansies government in Italy is 
not an easy matter. The difficulties that beset an zeslians 
in such an effort are quite apparent; but even the foreigner is 
hardly better off. Fascism has awakened great interest beyond the 
confines of Italy, winning popularity in certain circles, arousing 
animosity in others. Almost everywhere various political conno- 
tations are attached to the word ‘‘Fascism” which provoke now 
admiration and now hostility, now emulation and now mistrust, 
but which inevitably leave little room for cool appraisal. Per- 
haps we may best clear the ground of preconceptions, if we avoid 
regarding Fascism as a new dispensation, as the beginning of a new 
era in our modern civilization (so it is represented by its best 
accredited leaders), and take it simply for what it is, as the most 
recent phase of the struggle to achieve Italian unity —as an 
italian and not as an universal movement. 

Fascism, as is well known, sprang from a reaction against the 
threat of Bolshevism, and from an uprising of national sentiment 
against the humiliation of prolonged policies of weakness in 
domestic as well as in foreign affairs. It was, in its beginnings, 
only the impulsive manifestation of a need for strengthening the 
power of the state in the face of social and political disintegra- 
tion. The same need was felt in other countries after the war, but 
in Italy much more strongly than elsewhere. The realization of 
national unity is a very recent episode in Italian history: it was 
scarcely more than half a century ago that the House of Savoy 
gathered the dismembered provinces of Italy under one sceptre. 
Various forces tending toward disunion still remained strong in 
the country, all the more since the Italian war, which was de- 
clared without enthusiasm and proved fruitful of sacrifices, left 
many Italians with more reason for disappointment and bitter- 
ness than for satisfaction. The demand for “strong” policies, 
both domestic and foreign, was most articulate in the higher 
bourgeoisie (manufacturers, land owners, and civil servants) 
and especially among the more conservative portions of the mid- 
dle classes. 
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Though these elements were unable to impose their views upon 
the country, they constituted, through the resources at their 
disposal, an important factor in politics. They had the money and 
the leadership; what they lacked was troops. These they found in 
certain gangs of former socialists or anarchists who had abruptly 
passed from the extreme left to the extreme right during the war 
—a development not uncommon during that period in many 
countries. As the army was demobilized, these gangs were en- 
larged by numbers of unemployed and by returned soldiers irri- 
tated at finding themselves handicapped rather than helped by 
their service in the war, all of them tingling with patriotic en- 
thusiasms, all ravenous from personal appetites and ambitions. 

Fascism was born of the union between the conservative ele- 
ments mentioned above and these popular revolutionary forces, 
a partnership to which the former contributed something more 
than their financial resources: at the critical moment of the 
“March on Rome,” they paralyzed any inclinations toward 
spasmodic repression that the government may have nourished. 
It was with the complicity and in the pay of the conservative 
bourgeoisie that the Fascists made their conquest of power at a 
time when the country at large, weary of communist nagging and 
eager for peace and a chance to work, was slowly regaining its 
balance. The Fascists bore the brunt of the struggle and naturally 
intended to pocket the profits. It is just here that the personality 
of Mussolini begins to count. 

Of humble origin, having lived an adventurous life as emi- 

rant, student, exile, newspaperman, and soldier, a born orator, 
9 spetanang master of the lurid violent language that catches 
the imagination of a crowd, Mussolini was just the man to 
understand and lead the Italian masses. An eagerly acquisitive 
mind, a varied experience derived from his wanderings, the 
deeply realistic point of view so characteristic of his race, united 
to make him foremost among Fascist chiefs. His many-sided 
gifts enabled him to dominate both the movements from which 
Fascism arose, and to show himself under a double guise — to 
the populace as a revolutionist, to the conservatives asa guar- 
antor of social order and of private property. 

The history of Fascism since the “March on Rome” revolves 
around the deft maneuvers of the Fascist chieftain to drive with 
his one whip the two horses hitched to his chariot. Mussolini 
must be credited with one virtue: a sincere intent, on attaining 
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power, to apply the strength of Fascism to the reéstablishment 
of the principle of order and authority without doing further 
violence to constitutional procedure. His policy was to restore 
the prestige of the state in the name of a party representing the 
majority of the country. This moderation gained him for some 
time the benevolent neutrality of a portion of public opinion. 
As late as May, 1923, the liberal leader, Amendola, declared 
that he was reserving decision as to Fascism and was willing to 
judge the latter by its works. 

Unfortunately, however, the Fascist troops, whom Mussolini 
hesitated to dissolve, were not at all disposed to follow. their 
leader. They remained loyal to him but kept calling insistently 
for a division of the spoils. They had a very plain and simple 
conception of Fascism: to put the state at the mercy of the party. 
It was the case of Russian communism over again. Farinacci 
saw no salvation outside of Fascism, just as Zinoviev could see 
no salvation outside of Marxian communism. 

The evil effects of introducing violence into political life 
became apparent during the months following the advent of 
Fascism, when actual power for a time resided — if not in Rome 
and the large towns, at least in the country districts — less with 
Mussolini than with the local Fascist chiefs (so picturesquely 
called “ras” after the tribal leaders of Abyssinia). Unscrupulous 
individuals hungry for enjoyments, more concerned with their 
appetites and personal hatreds than with the public interest, 
ever ready to flatter the worst instincts of the mob, these gang 
leaders would have thrown Italy into worse anarchy than had 
one under the preceding régime had it not been for Musso- 
ini’s personal popularity among them that made him a restrain- 
ing influence, and for the growing resistance of the opposition. 

The latter, organized by a hastily formed alliance of the old 
— which had been rudely jostled by the brutal advance of 

ascism to power, felt encouraged by growing popular disapproval 
of the excesses of the ‘‘ras” and by the internal quarrels of which 
the Fascists were now making public exhibition. Powerless to 
agree on a common program, the adversaries of Fascism were 
still dangerous through their ability at any moment to put 
the government in the minority in Parliament. 

Mussolini’s great resource, in these circumstances, was this 
same personal popularity which the conservatives hoped would 
permit him gradually to discipline the Fascist cohorts and re- 
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establish normal life in the nation. To strengthen the foundations 
of his popularity, Mussolini, shortly after assuming the premier- 
—- granted the eight hour day to labor — a concession which 
rallied workingmen in large numbers to his support and helped 
also to temper the virulence of the social struggle. To capital, 
on the other hand, he offered a balanced national budget and 
reforms, feverishly prosecuted, in public administration — excel- 
lent measures all, which had long been vainly promised by the 
preceding régimes and which he was able to put through only 
with the codperation of his conservative allies and of certain 
individuals of great ability among whom di Stefani, his Minister 
of Finance, should be accorded a distinguished place. Reénforc- 
ing his personal prestige by service actually rendered, gradually 
giving authority to such cooler heads among the Fascists as 
disapproved of the violence of the “ras,” Mussolini hoped he 
could finally reduce his troops to order and make of them a 
great constitutional party which would be the normal and per- 
manent support of his government. 

With this in view he drew up an election bill calculated to as- 
sure him a majority in Parliament and to enable him to govern 
the country still keeping within the law. Something may be said 
for his idea. Political education is a new thing in Italy — uni- 
versal manhood suffrage dates only from 1913. Down to the 
World War power usually had been exercised by strong person- 
alities such as Cavour, Depretis, Crispi, Giolitti — all skillful 
ring-masters, adepts at hiding their real intentions under the 
votes of subservient parliamentary majorities. The art of creat- 
ing such majorities by manipulating the electoral machinery, 
and of controlling deputies in the Chamber by concessions of all 
kinds was a commonplace attainment with these statesmen. 

However, Mussolini may have underestimated the importance 
of the parallel development, during the years after the war, of 
the Italian Socialist and the Italian Popular parties, both float- 
ing on strong currents in public opinion and less submissive 
than the pre-war cliques to individual influences. He overesti- 
mated, at any rate, his own strength. Careful examination of the 
elections in 1924 shows that Fascism, despite high-handed 
measures adopted in the rural districts, had not won the coun- 
try. Mussolini carried central Italy, but by a small margin. In 
the north where industrialism is best developed ‘he was beaten. 
If he held the south he owed his victory there to the timely sup- 
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_ of a few strong politicians with large following at the polls — 
alandra, Orlando, de Nicola, and others. 

In spite of appearances, in spite of the unquestioned personal 
prestige of Mussolini, Fascism was far from holding the ascend- 
ancy in Italy at the time when the assassination of Matteotti 
supervened. This murky drama, which recalls the darkest epi- 
sodes of Italian medieval history, had a prodigious effect on 
public opinion both at home and abroad. Its immediate effect was 
to unite the hitherto divided parties of opposition into one bloc. 
By raising the so-called “moral question,” by declining to co- 
= sec in any manner with the government, even by absenting 
themselves from the Chamber, they sought to put Fascism, so 
to speak, outside the law. Certain statesmen sn thus far had 
been sitting prudently on the fence (Giolitti, Salandra, Orlando) 
without taking decisive attitudes, now frankly turned away from 
Fascism. The conservative middle class itself, the land-owners, 
the manufacturers, and the business men (weary moreover of 
the tyranny of the “ras,” and suspicious of the labor policies of 
Fascism), withdrew its support from the government. Italy fell 
into two camps, the one angrily facing the other under menace 
of civil war. Abandoned by his allies on the right, forced back 
step by step upon the more violent elements in his party Mus- 
solini, to conserve what little support he had, found himself 
obliged to throw in his lot with the latter and to give them a larger 
share in the direction of affairs. 

Such was the process by which, during the last months of 1924 
and during the whole of 1925, the dictatorship to which Italy is 
still subject came into being. Distinguished by a methodical 
destruction and persecution of an opposition hitherto tolerated, 
by a gradual muzzling of the press and of all independent thought, 
by a succession of 'violences aimed at persons, this régime has 
been able to survive only through a terror imposed by the “big 
sticks,” the manganelli, of the Black Shirts. Farinacci’s ideal 
had been realized: the state was at the service of the party. 

However, once the first moment of alarm had passed, Musso- 
lini regained his composure; he saw the danger of abdicating 
before his own troops. Resolved to keep in power by force and 
to drop the mask of constitutionality, he determined also to take 
advantage of the dictatorship thrust by events upon him gradu- 
ally to assemble around himself the living forces of the country. 
Things played into his hands: the opposition continued divided; 
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his popularity, though diminished, had survived the test. 
Moreover his very enemies quailed at the thought that Musso- 
lini’s power might fall into the hands of men like Farinacci. 
While consolidating the ranks of his own partisans by material 
favors and by an aggressive policy toward the opposition, the 
Dictator went looking for ways and means to restore the confi- 
dence of his old allies. He fell back once more on the see-saw 
tactic on which he had depended from the beginning. To wriggle 
out from under the thumb of Farinacci, he decided to win over 
the army, the peasantry, and labor to himself. 

The army had always been mistrustful of Fascism; professional 
officers especially had been piqued at the — given to 
the upstart commanders of the Fascist militia. The clique of 
generals in the Senate had said sharp things of the régime after 
the murder of Matteotti. Mussolini set out to eradicate all this 
uneasiness. He raised salaries in the army all along the line. He 
gave better organization to the militia so as to eliminate all fric- 
tion between regular officers and Fascist officers. He reformed 
the army law so as to restore much of the prestige in the state 
of which the military had been shorn in the period just following 
the war. And these moves were successful; Mussolini could feel 
that for the first time he had the army securely under his banner. 

As for labor, Mussolini had recourse to the Fascist syndicates 
(trade unions). By offering governmental support to the Fascist 
unions and by simple suppression of Catholic and socialist unions, 
he soon made his own organizations the only ones capable of 
offering adequate tutelage to labor aspirations. This action he 
justified by evolving a theory of forced codperation, under state 
control, of labor and capital; and the theory was reduced to 
practice by establishing mixed unions of workers and employ- 
ers. This enabled him to exert pressure on capital in case of 
need, by threat of strike, and to leave labor with the feeling that 
it was being better protected against exploitation by the em- 
ployer than it had ever been by the old unions. These Fascist 
corporations are soon to be provided with official recognition 
through the admission to the Senate of delegates chosen in equal 
numbers from labor and capital. 

The Duce sought support in the peasantry by the most varied 
maneuvers. In the south, where loss of power had weakened the 
control of the older political leaders, he promised to extirpate the 
last traces of brigandage and to import new wealth through ap- 
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propriations for great public works. To the Catholic peasantry, 
of all the Italian masses the most deeply and consistently hostile 
to the Fascist régime, he offered the sop of a conciliatory policy 
toward the Vatican. Ever since his rise to power, Mussolini has 
multiplied concession to the Holy See for the most part without 
success since the Vatican could only react by indignant protest 
against the violences daily used upon the priests by the more 
eae panera, Fascists. Gradually, however, tension between 
the two parties has slackened in proportion as the Duce has been 
able to consolidate his power and restore order in the rural districts. 

The removal of Dom Sturzo in 1924, the progressive wrecking 
of all the foundations of the Popular party, a careful cultivation 
of dissensions in Parliament between Catholic conservatives and 
Catholic socialists, an attentive regard in Italian foreign policy 
for the interests of the Vatican, persistent and generous flattery 
of the higher clergy (extending even to increases in emoluments) 
— everything Mussolini has used to disarm the Catholics. It is 
interesting to note that the moment when Mussolini felt him- 
self strong enough to dispense with the extreme Fascists who 
were still determined to bivouac under arms in a conquered 
country he did so in such fashion as to sooth Catholic sensibili- 
ties: he availed himself of an attack by Farinacci upon Cardinal 
Gasparri to push the former out of the picture. 

o surer evidence of the growth of Mussolini’s personal power 
— the most recent phase, this last, in the evolution of Fascism — 
could be cited than his intention, more and more clearly revealed, 
to reduce his more turbulent partisans to a strict discipline. He 
has now set out to rule the Fascist party as he rules the country, 
with no brook of resistance. It is to control the Fascists rather 
than the opposition that he has just established the podestas in 
all the little towns. If public opinion was grieved at this new at- 
tack upon municipal ilberey, it was also consoled by the thought 
of at last being free from the long detested tyranny of the “ras.” 
This measure of Fascism has increased Mussolini’s popularity 
among all the conservative elements in the country. 

From the political point of view the situation in Italy today is 
this: His Excellency, the Chevalier President Benito Mussolini, 
Head of the Government, Prime Minister, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, for War, for the Navy, and for Aviation — thus 
his titles were detailed in a royal decree of January 3, 1926 — 
is absolute master of the kingdom. Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Army, Commander-in-Chief of the Militia, leader of the only 
existing political party except the Communist party (diligently 
supervised and contemptuously tolerated) Mussolini holds, de 
facto et de jure, the powers that Napoleon Bonaparte held under 
the First-Consulate. The fasces of the Lictors (the emblem of 
Fascism) openly figure on public monuments with the arms of 
the House of Savoy. After a first period of effort to bring the 
Fascist government within the constitutional orbit, and a second 
eriod of progressive tendency toward a dictatorship, Fascism 
ie reached its logical term: the fate of Italy hangs on one man! 
Such a régime may have its grandeurs, and it may offer certain 
material advantages. But even admitting that the country likes 
it — which cannot be guaranteed since all voice from the oppo- 
sition is silenced — it has at least one defect: that this one man 
cannot live forever. If Lady Gibson’s bullet had gone in another 
direction by the fraction of an inch, one may well ask what would 
have become of Italy. In a land stripped of all political liberty, 
where the hatreds born of continued violence must incubate in 
secret, we cannot be surprised if assassination becomes the su- 
preme recourse of the more exasperated animosities. The abscess 
that is not allowed to break is the most infectious. Of this, more- 
over, the Duce is well aware: “Live dangerously,” says he! 


II 


Only by bearing in mind the development which we have just 
sketched, and with due regard to the two currents which have 
borne Fascism on its course, may we adequately appraise the 
results achieved by three years of Fascist rule, results which 
we may roughly classify as internal and external. 

Among the foeinie Fascism is wont to boast of three things: 
the restoration of order, a successful financial policy, and a 
period of national prosperity. 

The boast would seem to have a considerable foundation in 
fact as regards the mechanics of administration. Under the ferule 
of the task-master, the ministries of state and particularly the 
railroads, give an impression of regular functioning and daily 
application to duty. This new efficiency, of Napoleonic flavor, 
Italy owes to the skilled technicians whom Fascism has recruited 
from its own right wing; and Mussolini must share the credit 
for it with the Ministers he has chosen from the Nationalist party 
— Rocco, for instance, and Federzoni. 


— A nome oe eee lll. lana lll ~ ~ ~ 
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As for the class struggle, a few reserves at least must be made. 
To bundle employees and employers together in the same cor- 
porations would perhaps be the best theoretical solution of the 
problem of avoiding social conflicts, but only so provided the 
association were voluntary. As a matter of fact, the workers have 
been accepting the new unions, not because they like them, but 
because it is to their advantage for the moment. That they are 
far from waiving the right to strike is evidenced by the conduct 
of the Sicilian orange pickers last January at Messina — all full- 
fledged Fascists. For that matter, it could hardly be otherwise. 
The Fascist unions have taken into their membership all the 
turbulent elements of the old syndicates. The employers for their 
part occasionally grumble though as a class they are more prac- 
ticed in diplomacy and know how to bow their heads. 

Of order in the political field we have said enough already. It 
is well known how and through whom such order has been ob- 
tained. One may still ask whether orderliness is best guaranteed 
by the suppression of all freedom and under threat of violence, 
and whether the public peace is really maintained so long as only 
Fascists break it! But these are matters of opinion. 

That Italian finance has been placed on a sound basis cannot be 
denied, and this happy outcome has been realized by a most for- 
tunate codperation of the Nationalists with the Duce. The case 
of France bears witness to the difficulty which a parliamentary 
system, at the mercy of political cliques and political influences, 
encounters in balancing a national budget in time of crisis. 
Mussolini’s Parliament, on the other hand, had a healthy respect 
and a wholesome fear of him, and he found the task much easier. 
He cannot be refused the credit of having resisted pressure from 
his lower class partisans who were only too ready to pillage the 
state; and he has found means, even against his own troops, to 
support his Ministers in their difficult labors which, to judge by 
official reports, would seem now to be drawing to a close. In 1925 
state income was about 475,000,000 lire greater than state expen- 
diture. Not only has monetary inflation been reduced by 
1,000,000,000 lire, but the fiduciary paper now in circulation — 
20,700,000,000 lire — does not seem excessive for a country of 
42,000,000 people. In these circumstances, the sum of $850,000,000 
that Italy has undertaken to pay toward the settlement of her war 
debts Italian experts themselves do not regard as overburdensome 
provided the economic situation continues favorable. | 
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Whether and to what extent Fascism may claim responsibility 
for the present prosperity in Italy is a question that can be ob- 
anon answered only with great difficulty. That the country 

as been thriving economically for the last few months is beyond 
dispute. It may be argued that the political and social stability 
created by the Fascist régime has engendered an atmosphere of 
confidence and stimulated initiative, and that to these the wave 
of prosperity is due. Certainly the nation’s capacity for internal 
absorption of goods has aoilly increased and while emigration 
has been falling off the figures for unemployment remain ex- 
ceptionally low. All these considerations speak in favor of the 
government now in power. But there are plenty of Italians who 
still lament their low wage level —the lowest in Europe—the high 
cost of living which reduces the purchasing power of the Italian 
masses to very little, and the small earnings of manufacturing 
enterprise which limit capital and permit borrowing only at pro- 
hibitive rates of interest. 

One fact, especially, is a cause for concern: the Italian trade 
balance still shows a considerable deficit — 5,000,000,000 lire in 
1924, 7,000,000,000 in 1925, both larger than the deficits of 1922 
and 1923. In many respects the Italian economic thrust of the mo- 
ment seems out of proportion, since the increased importation of 
raw materials incident to increased production and exportation 
must be accounted for in the end in a correspondingly unfavor- 
able balance of trade. To be sure this deficit is reduced to a greater 
or lesser extent each year by remissions of money from emigrants 
and by the expenditures of tourists in Italy; but it nevertheless 
remains as a constant danger to the country. 

Mussolini is conscious of this and he has determined to devote 
his best energies to removing the deficit this year through a sys- 
tematic organization of Italy’s policies of commercial expansion. 
Since the merchant marine plays an important part in these 
policies, the government is doing everything possible to encourage 
it. At the beginning of this year Italy already ranked second 
among the nations of the world in ship-building. Subsidies will 
now be offered to new lines in order not only to free the country 
from the burden of foreign freight charges but to open new outlets 
to commerce as well. The Italian flag already is dominant in 
trade in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Mussolini’s policies are based on the following objectives: to 
bring Italian industry to the point of its maximum potential 
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production in order to reduce purchases of all kinds abroad; to 
utilize such native raw materials as hitherto have lain neglected 
or been exported; to reduce imports of raw materials, or at least 
to increase exports of finished products. To study and to execute 
these various measures a National Institute of Foreign Com- 
merce is being organized, and the Duce is wisely turning a entire 
attention to them. If he succeeds in solving the problem of the 
trade balance, Italy will owe him a debt gratitude indeed. 
Unfortunately a program for commercial expansion on a large 
scale requires a great outlay of ready money, and money is 
lJamentably scarce in Italy. One may guess that it was in order to 
find money where money abounds that the Duce forced through 
his settlements of the war debts, dealing rigorously with any 
opposition likely to compromise Fascist credit abroad. To 
American capital he is trying today to offer attractive proposi- 
tions for participating in Italian industry through investments 
in the agricultural development of the south and in the new 
electrical plants of the Alps. Certain Fascists go farther still. 
They would put Italian labor, so abundant and so cheap, at the 
service of foreign capital and especially of American capital, 
which would provide raw materials or half-finished products to 
be further worked at low cost in Italy, whence they would be 
transported under the Italian flag to Russia and the Near East. 


The results which Fascism claims to have obtained in what may 
be called the external sphere require much more careful scrutiny. 

More than ever since the war, Italian foreign policy has re- 
volved around the necessity of providing a means of livelihood for 
an overpopulated country. The Treaties of Peace, while giving 
satisfaction to the more legitimate aspirations of the nation to 
be possessed of its natural frontiers and of its “unredeemed” 
territories, offered no solution for this fundamental problem. 
Italian insistence secured no colonies, no mandates, for Italy. 
With a territory insufficient to support its population (today in 
excess of 42,000,000), with limited natural resources in the fuel 
and raw materials necessary for the development of industry, 
Italy could still depend on emigration. But the countries that 
have been receiving Italian immigrants are tending more and 
more to control and reduce the numbers of these. The absence 
of outlets for their excess population is today an object of irrita- 
tion and concern to all Italians; and that is why they speak so 
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readily of the injustice wrought upon them at Versailles and 
why they think of themselves as victims of the war. 

Such was the situation, such the national state of mind, which 
Fascism found on arriving in power. As was the case with preced- 
ing governments, the principal goal of Fascist foreign policy had 
to be the discovery of avenues of escape for Italy’s surplus popu- 
lation, either directly through new territories or new facilities 
for emigration, or indirectly through new markets for industry 
to provide employment for more workers at home. 

i ascism also had things of its own to worry about. A super- 
heated patriotism had brought the party into being and still, re- 
mained its best argument with the masses at large and the one 
solid bond between the two antithetical factions whose support 
had given it ascendancy. Even before the ‘March on Rome,” 
the Fascist leaders had proclaimed a foreign policy aimed at 
flattering Italian national pride, at exalting the enthusiasms of 
victory in war, and at asserting before the world that Italy could 
eee sar be counted on to play the réle of a Great Power. 

The foreign policy of Fascism 1s, in point of fact, a subtle blend 
of cold realism and warm sentimentality such as only a genius 
like Mussolini could concoct. Proceeding practically toward the 
conquests of the outlets regarded as indispensable, it likes to 
cover its tracks, both at home and abroad, by demonstrations of a 
noisy and at times aggressive nationalism. On arriving in Rome, 
Mussolini had the good fortune to find Signore Contarini, a very 
shrewd diplomat, installed at the Consulta, and he also had the 
good sense to place full trust in this man. To the Contarini- 
Mussolini combination Italy owes a certain number of diplomatic 
successes which are definite if not actually brilliant. 

Unquestionably the most important of these was the Fiume 
settlement. Through a few concessions which no one thought of 
checking up against a professedly — régime, Italy man- 
aged to annex this Adriatic city so long the object of bitter con- 
troversy. Mussolini’s great contribution in this connection was 
his foresight in taking advantage of the p ae mes to inaugurate 
a policy of durable understanding with the Jugoslavs. A hostile 
Jugoslavia is not only a military danger to Italy by virtue of her 
strong army and her geographical position but she can also bar 
Italian products from the Balkans. Overlooking past unpleasant- 
ness, Mussolini smoothed the path for a commercial treaty which 
was later to be followed by a political entente. This accord with 
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Belgrade has a significance of the first order for Rome. It guar- 
antees the maintenance in Central Europe of the results earned 
in the war, while it allows Italian industry to compete with 
Austro-German goods in Balkan markets on an equal footing. At 
the moment Italian public opinion saw in the Fiume settlement 
the final acquisition of a disputed city the possession of which it 
had made a point of national honor. But gradually the deeper 
significance of Mussolini’s triumph has been realized, especially 
abroad, and it surely constitutes so far the chief title of seme 
to Italian gratitude. 

Among the durable successes so notably represented by the 
annexation of Fiume and the agreement with Jugoslavia must be 
counted also certain developments in Italian colonial policy. 
Though only recently acquired and despite their scant economic 
value, the Italian colonies have been an object of serious thought 
to all Ministries since the war, and especially to the present 
régime. Vast improvements in irrigation have been undertaken in 
Eritrea with a view to intensifying the growth of cotton. 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania have been pacified and are beginning 
to receive Italian settlers. In the diplomatic sphere the outstand- 
ing success of the Fascist régime has been a favorable solution of 
the question of Jubaland. England had long since promised to 
hand this province over to Italy since it was essential to the 
economic development of the desert shores of Somaliland. In 
bringing the longstanding negotiations to a successful conclusion 
Fascism has not only scored a victory helpful to its prestige at 
home but gained positive and permanent advantages for the 
country it has been serving. The cession of the Jarabub oasis by 
the government of Egypt is hardly of the same importance. The 
oasis has little economic value, though it may tend to give greater 
security to Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. 

The most interesting aspect of all these dealings has been the 
manner in which the results were obtained. They have been 
wholly matters of diplomatic exchange without any trace of 

olitical conflict, and this fact is a distinct credit to the present 
talian Government. 

The achievements of Fascist diplomacy have been really more 
significant in the domain of commerce. Besides the treaty with 
Jugoslavia, the accord between Italy and Russia merits special 
notice. Here the object on the Italian side was to drain Russian 
wheat and Russian oil toward the Black Sea to the profit of the 
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Italian merchant marine, and to open south Russia to Italian 
industrial products. So far results have not come up to expecta- 
tions. Circumstances in Russia, particularly the shortage of 
capital, have prevented that country from developing enough 
production to sustain a regular export service. Italy, likewise 
short of money, has not been able to back her commercial policy 
with the long term credits essential to the rapid sale of her man- 
ufactures in Russia. Nevertheless this realistic Italian policy was 
soundly conceived and as conditions become more favorable will 
yet bring Italy great economic profits. 

Italy, furthermore, was the first Great Power among the Allies 
of the war to reéstablish commercial relations with Germany. 
She has also come to satisfactory arrangements with France. But 
for the most part, she is tending with good reason to seek the 
outlets she needs in Central and Eastern Europe, where competi- 
tion is less severe, and where she has an opportunity to be of 
service to new countries of insufficient technical equipment. Thus 
she can ground her political influence on firm bases of interest. 

To these successes in diplomatic, colonial, or economic policy, 
should be added the happy outcome of the financial negotiations 
conducted at London and Washington. The beneficial effects of 
the debt settlements on Italian economic life we have noted. 

Much more debatable seems the policy that Italian diplomacy 
has been following in the eastern Mediterranean. Fascism, it 1s 
true, is not responsible for this policy which it inherited from 
others and has merely pursued, giving it however a much more 
hazardous character. To satisfy Italy’s territorial aspirations, a 
sphere of influence in Asia Minor was promised her by the Allies 
during the war. The Italians looked with favor on this arrange- 
ment because Asia Minor seemed to be an ideal region fer 
settlers from Italy and a splendid avenue of approach to eastern 
markets for Italian commerce. However, Italy was sacrificed to 
Greece and long harbored keen resentment against that country 
in consequence. The expulsion of the Greeks from Asia Minor 
was openly hailed in Italy, though the rise of a strong Turkey 
under Mustapha Kemal, while consolingItalians for past dis- 
appointments, ruined their future prospects in other regards. 

ussolini has nevertheless gone on developing Italian influence 
in the Near East in most varied guises. Groups of Italian colonists 
are prosperously located in Egypt, in Palestine, and in Syria. 
Italy is trying to establish her prestige in these regions at the 
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expense of France by adroitly seconding the interests of the 
Holy See. The annexation of Wa Dodecanese is the most visible 
evidence of patient Italian pressure in the Mediterranean. 

Yet Italian policy can hardly win any substantial success at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean basin. Neither England nor 
France seems disposed to facilitate any expansion of Italy be- 
tween Egypt and the Gulf of Alexandretta. The suspicions of the 
Greek and the Turks have been increased, and Turkey is watch- 
ing every Italian move. A sense of this helplessness may have in- 
spired Mussolini in his recent conversations with Sir Austen 

hamberlain, in which, as has plausibly been guessed, the Italian 
Government may have offered England the support of its army 
and navy in case a Turko-British conflict occurred over Mosul. 

Regardless, however, of the results which Fascism may or may 
not achieve in the Near East, its policies are understandable and 
may in some respects be justified. On the other hand, the awk- 
ward and brutal manifestations of nationalism which creep into 
those policies are deeply injurious to Italian influence. In view of 
the intimate dependence of Fascism on national feeling, what is 
surprising is not that such manifestations occur but that Musso- 
lini has succeeded in evading their disastrous effects. The most 
celebrated of all these outbreaks was the affair at Corfu. The 
bombardment of this undefended town in time of peace by an 
Italian fleet made almost as bad an impression abroad as the assas- 
sination of Matteotti. It isolated Italy in world opinion and dis- 
credited the whole foreign policy of Fascism. Untimely expres- 
sions of the same nationalistic feeling have been frequent since 
that time without any appreciable gains. The most recent ex- 
ample was the campaign conducted against Germany on the oc- 
casion of certain events in the Upper Adige. This episode pro- 
voked enduring resentment between the two countries and 
Mussolini has had to do his utmost to attenuate them. 

This same orgy of nationalism determines the attitude of Italy 
toward the League of Nations. Everything of an international 
savor has long since become anathema to the Fascists, who will 
see nothing good in anything except “sacred selfishness” and 
national aggressiveness. Peace, in their view, can be guaranteed 
only by a balance of power. They look not to Geneva but to the 
Italian army and the Italian navy to preserve their security. This 
complete return to a state of mind that prevailed in Italy before 
the war becomes evident in the press through intemperate insist- 
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ence on Italian national aspirations. Italians think of themselves 
as a proletarian nation which has come on the scene too late to 
partake of the riches of the world. Mussolini himself is constantly 
proclaiming this idea. The result is that the notion of force gradu- 
ally imposes itself upon the Italian mind much as the notion of 
revolution comes to appeal to exploited workingmen. 

Mussolini was the first to turn his country’s gaze upon the 
glories of an Italian empire, based on an indomitable army, a 
vigilant navy, and a daring aviation corps. A potential empire, 
it may be, made up rather of covetousness and imagination than 
of sound realities, but an empire, nevertheless, by virtue of 
the grand ‘memories it arouses of the ancient Roman world. 
Contarini’s resignation early in the present year was held abroad 
to stand in close relationship to this progressive infiltration of 
nationalistic sentimentalism into Italy’s foreign outlook. 

Statesmen throughout Europe have come to feel that Mussolini, 
whether by temperament or by necessity, is tending rather to 
flatter the patriotic vanities of his people than to seek more dee 
lying advantages; and disquieting parallels between Italian poll- 
cies of 1926 and German policies of 1913, and between the two 
leaders-in-chief, Mussolini and William II, inevitably present 
themselves to the mind. Italian laments today recall the “iron 
circle” of which Germany complained before the war. For all of 
the Duce’s protestations that Italy has no designs in conflict with 
existing treaties, and that she will remain a peaceful power, 
Italian policies create an atmosphere of restiveness and constraint. 
And this reputation, deserved or undeserved, does Italy no good. 

To cite only one example, we may suspect that present-day 
Italian attitudes are not strengthening the desire for independ- 
ence in Austria, that, in fact, they are forcing Austria and Ger- 
many closer together. 

A war-torn Europe, repentant for past mistakes, is now blindly 
groping through dhe haze of uncertain economic formulas to 
find a way to unity as the solution of her material problems. 
Germany ‘oe been giving most tangible demonstrations of good 
will. The Franco-German menace has all but vanished. But the 
imperialistic aims of Italy, and her adventurous policies in the 
Near East, make her, whatever her statesmen may say to the 
contrary, exactly what Russia is in the Far East: a source of 
instability and disquietude. 
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RUBBER AND THE PHILIPPINES 
By Harry N. Whitford 


R more than twenty years strong arguments have been advanced in 

favor of planting rubber in the Philippines. Yet of more than 4,000,000 
acres of rubber planted during that time, less than 3,000 acres can be 
credited to the Philippines. Americans, after investigating the Philippines but 
finding the conditions not sufficiently attractive, invested over $30,000,000 in 
this period in rubber plantations in Malaya and Sumatra and now own there 
nearly 100,000 acres of planted rubber. 

The United States consumes 70 percent of the total production of crude 
rubber. Due to restriction on exports from the British colonies for the past 
three years, world consumption has exceeded production by 150,000 tons. 
With full production from the British colonies from now on, the total planted 
area in the Middle East is estimated to be capable of supplying the full normal 
physical requirements for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928. From 1929 on, 
statistics indicate that consumption will outrun production. It takes five years 
to bring rubber trees into bearing and at least eight years for full production. 
By 1933, it is estimated that the world could use 150,000 tons more rubber 
than will be produced. 

The prospective investor naturally will seek regions where climatic and soil 
conditions are favorable, where costs are likely to be sufficiently low to allow 
successful competition with present planted areas, where capital will be 
protected, where economic and political conditions will be stable, and where 
land tenure regulations will allow possession of areas sufficiently large to meet 
his needs and for a period long enough to make his investment a good one. 
Other things being equal, the American investor would prefer territory con- 
trolled by his own government. 

The only two regions under American control that include areas with 
climatic conditions Lvotable to the production of Para rubber are the Canal 
Zone of Panama and the Philippine Islands. The present regulations concern- 
ing the use of lands in the Canal Zone would have to be radically changed be- 
fore planting could be started and the areas are so small that the highest pos- 
sible yield would fall short of 10,000 tons annually. 

A recent impartial investigation into conditions in the Philippines leaves lit- 
tle doubt that climatic and soil conditions in the southern part of the islands 
offer as favorable opportunities for the growth of rubber as the best regions 
in other parts of the Middle East. There are at least 1,500,000 acres of good 
lands suitable for rubber planting in Mindanao and neighboring smaller islands, 
capable of producing fully 200,000 tons of rubber, which would be sufficient to 
meet the world’s deficiency in planted area. 

After rubber trees are in bearing, one laborer to every five acres is required, 
on an average, mainly in tapping operations. The Philippines have a popula- 
tion of about 12,000,000. Some provinces are very densely inhabited and if 
laborers could be induced to migrate to other parts, the islands as a whole 
would be better off. After a careful calculation, it is believed that in time up- 
wards of 85,000 laborers might be recruited for work in the less settled parts of 
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Mindanao, where there is an admitted scarcity of labor for such large develop- 
ment operations as are proposed. Together with 15,000 local laborers estimated 
to be available, this would give a force of 100,000 laborers capable of caring for 
§00,000 acres of rubber. 

Certain prospective investors maintain that the difficulties of getting Philip- 
pine labor to migrate would make it impossible to plant a large acreage quickly 
unless they can draw on outside sources. If they are correct, this would 
mean the admission of labor from China, under well-defined restrictions. 
With preliminary operations completed, the Chinese laborers could be 
gradually replaced by Filipinos. Under the Jones Act the Philippine 
Legislature may, subject to the approval of the President of the United 
States, allow the importation of Asiatic labor; and Congress also has authority 
to change this organic law governing the Philippines. 

A wage scale of about fifty cents for Filipinos and forty cents for Moros 
probably could be maintained in the regions where it is proposed to plant 
rubber, provided that development proceeded slowly. The wage scale on the 
present rubber plantations of the Malaya, Sumatra and other districts of the 
Middle East is twenty to twenty-five cents plus an additional fifteen cents 
for sanitary measures, recruiting, etc., that must be taken into account. 
This applies to all except Chinese laborers who generally work by contract and 
receive the equivalent of thirty-five to forty or more cents a day. 

The difference between the wage scale of the Middle East and the Philippines 
means either that Filipino labor will have to receive a higher proportion of the 
cost of production or that other things being equal, total costs will be higher. 
But certain economies in costs not practiced at present in the Middle East are 
believed to be possible and would bring the cost of production in the Philip- 
pines down to levels equivalent to those in other parts of the East. Moreover, 
profiting by the experience of the East, it is believed that capital costs of 
planting and bringing rubber into bearing in the Philippines can be brought as 
low as elsewhere in the East. 

The present land laws in the Philippines allow a corporation to lease or 
purchase 2,530 acres of land. The law might be interpreted to allow the lease 
and purchase of two lots of 2,530 acres, making a total of 5,060 acres. An 
individual is allowed to lease but not to purchase 2,530 acres. The leases are 
made for twenty-five years, with provision for renewal for two additional 
twenty-five-year periods. The limitation in the amount of acreage that can be 
acquired has been one of the chief obstacles in the way of large investments. 
The Philippine Legislature has the power to make grants of lands with more 
favorable terms, subject to the approval of the President of the United States; 
and again, Congress has power to change the organic act in such a way as to 
allow the leasing or sale of larger areas. 

The uncertainty of the future political status of the Philippine Islands dis- 
courages capital investments in any large project. Undoubtedly, definite as- 
surance that the sovereignty of the United States would be continued, with 
laws giving the Governor-General more power, would be the most satisfactory 
solution as far as the American investor is concerned. Independence, with 
treaty arrangements similar to those that exist between Cuba and the United 
States whereby American interests are protected and the maintenance of in- 
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ternal peace is assured, might be acceptabie bur would not be so satisfactory. 

The Filipino ruling classes are asking fuil independence for the islands. 

They profess to he opposed to large-scale capital investmei: in plantation 

rojects fearing that such influences, once established, will prevent the grant- 
ing of independence. They have advocated openly that lands in the Philippines 
should be reserved for small holdings. Attempts to colonize idle lands in 
Mindanao with Filipinos, by goveri:ment aid, up to the present time have 
not proved successful. 

A number of proposals to liberalize the present land laws of the Philippines 
in order to encourage capital investments in rubber plantations have been 
discussed. Some of these have been introduced as bills for enactment by the 
Philippine Legislature, but so far no action has been taken. 

If some definite assurance of continued American sovereignty could be given 
and the changes suggested in land and immigration laws could be made, it is 
believed that the conditions for profitable investment in rubber plantations in 
the Philippines would be at least as good as those in the regions where the bulk 
of the world’s rubber is produced today. It is too much to expect, however, 
that either the Philippine Legislature or Congress will adopt these extreme 
measures. But there seem to be indications that one of the two legislative bodies 
might take action to relieve the situation to some extent. The investor seeks a 
reasonable guarantee that his capital will be safe and profits assured. It seems 
unlikely that large amounts of capital will be risked in the Philippines merely 
because it is under the American flag. 
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FRONTIER CHANGES IN ARABIA 


HE Arabian peninsula with an area of ca. 1,000,000 square miles consists 

of a vast interior region, for the most part desert and inhabited by 
nomadic tribes, and of a coast line, here and there fertile, with greater re- 
sources and a more sedentary population divided up among a number of states. 
Separated from each other by long stretches of desert territory, these have 
rarely been under one rule, indeed they have often looked in different directions. 
Persians, Greeks and Romans in ancient times, Turks, Egyptians and finally 
the English in modern ones have more or less controlled these fringes, but have 
rarely ventured far inland. The World War led to the expulsion of the Turks 
from Syria and Mesopotamia (Iraq), lands of Arab speech on the borders of 
Arabia, and from the Hedjaz, Asir and Yemen on the Red Sea shore of Arabia 
itself. In the peninsula there has been a struggle between the various chiefs 
which has resulted in an extension of the territory of Yemen, the reduction of 
Asir to a fraction of its former size, and above all the triumph of Ibn Saud, the 
Wahabi Sultan of Nejd, who now commands the whole of the interior and in 
recent months has expelled from the Hedjaz England’s former protégé Husein 
and his son Ali and has made himself king in their place, while still maintaining 
the existence of the Hedjaz as a separate state. There can be little doubt that 
he would have followed up his successes by attacking Husein’s other sons, 
Faisal the King of Iraq and Abdullah the Amir of Trans-Jordan (as indeed he 
did in 1924), had not these been protected by the fact that the territory they 
rule is held by British mandate. The English, who have in turn subsidized all 
the parties concerned, succeeded in bringing about a boundary treaty between 
Iraq and Nejd on May 5,1922 (followed by an additional protocol of December 
2, 1922) and an agreement signed November 2, 1925, between the British 
government and the Sultan of Nejd and its dependencies regarding the 
Nejd-Iraq and the Nejd-Trans-Jordan boundaries. 

The internal frontiers of Arabia are thus becoming stabilized though there is 
still room for changes, especially in the region of Asir and Yemen. Almost 
everywhere British influence is dominant at the present time. The French at 
the north are cut off by the Syrian desert and have too many troubles of their 
own to follow an aggressive policy. They are rather afraid that the rebels 
against their rule may be supported by an attack from the interior. As it is, 
the English hope soon to establish a direct line of communication between 
Palestine and Iraq without having it pass, as at present, through Syria. On the 
southern side of the peninsula the hinterland of Aden has been quietly ex- 
tended till it stretches much further than is recognized on most maps. On the 
Persian Gulf the little state of Koweit was under the wing of Britain even 
before the War, and the rulers of Oman, whose sway once extended over Zan- 
zibar and the adjacent African coast, have for the last two generations been 
practically in the same vassal position as the native princes of India. The chief 
characteristics of the political situation in Arabia today are the pax Britannica 
and the dominion of Ibn Saud. 
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THE FLOOD PERIL IN HUNGARY 
By Erdmann D. Beynon 


HE Hungary of pre-war days had a shape somewhat resembling a soup- 

plate, a border of hills and high tablelands and a low, flat center. For 
hundreds of years that center remained in a primitive condition. From all 
the surrounding hills the rivers poured their waters down into the level plain, 
which the floods of centuries had made one vast marsh. Settlements were formed 
only on the scattered knolls that rose like islands out of the morass. These few 
tiny villages were in constant danger of floods, for only a few feet increase in the 
height of the surrounding water would completely ruin every settlement. 
Communication between them was practically impossible, and the life led by 
their inhabitants was primitive in the extreme. The surrounding swamps were 
unhealthy and malarial. The few sickly inhabitants had to eke out a miserable 
existence through fishing and duck-hunting, and, in the dryer places, through 
herding cattle, sheep and horses. Such was the picture of Hungary to be gained 
from the writings of English and American travellers who saw the central plain 
fifty years or more ago. John Paget in 1838, Arthur Patterson in 1867, and even 
Ellen Browning in 1896, all described it as a dreary waste where almost no men 
dwelt. But it is not necessary to quote the works of travellers from foreign lands. 
Hungary’s most popular poet, Petéfi Sandor, was a child of the great plain, and 
nearly all his works speak of the monotonous, dreary life of the fishermen and 
shepherds in the isolated settlements. 

When I went to Hungary last summer I expected to see something of this life, 
but I searched for it in vain. I travelled through the center of that great plain, 
all along the eastern border of Hungary. Where was the life that Petéfi sang 
about and that early travellers described? It has almost entirely vanished, 
for the marshes are no more. Last June I saw, south of Szegedin, finer fields of 
wheat than I had ever seen before in my life. Making-inquiry about the section, 
I found that it used to be the duck-hunting marsh of Count Sziraky. The south 
of the County of Szabolcs was a very different place from what I had expected. 
Instead of drifting sand dunes, interspersed with stagnant pools and swamps, I 
saw a landscape dotted with attractive bits of woodland, the entire region very in- 
tensively cultivated and densely settled with a prosperous farming population. 
Farther on, in the old region of the Ecsedi Lap in the County of Szatmér, I 
looked in vain for the smallest fragments of the famous marsh, from the blue 
lights of which the peasantry derived so many tales of the Will o’ the Wisp, or 
Lidercz. The old marsh land gives a humus loam which produces tremendous 
crops. It was not the country I had read about. Some miracle had changed that 
barren waste into one of the finest agricultural regions in the world. 

The impulse to this work of transformation came in the days before 1848, 
when an awakened Hungary felt the thrill of self-consciousness and sought to 
burst the shackles that bound her to the House of Austria. The Iron Gates at 
Orsova, where the Danube passed out of the territory of former Hungary 
through a narrow chasm in the Carpathians, were widened and enlarged by the 
use of dynamite. This engineering feat prepared the way for the straightening of 
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the smaller rivers which wandered at will over the perfectly level plain. Em- 
bankments were built along the sides of the new more direct channels. This was 
the most stupendous part of the entire undertaking, and required the labor of 
armies of men for years. Finally success was attained, and the Danube, Tisza, 
Maros, Beretty6, K6rés and other rivers flowed faster through shorter channels, 
between high protecting walls. The marshy interior waters were then drained off 
through a network of canals, from which the slow-moving water was forced out 
by powerful electric pumps. Finally, sluice gates and locks were constructed to 
prevent the water from flowing back into the areas regained for agriculture. 
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When the work was finished, millions of acres had been réclaimed in Hungary. 
Of this area, 4,000,000 acres remain in Hungary since the Treaty of the Trianon; 
and this portion which she still holds constitutes one quarter of the entire 
area of the present Hungary. 

The entire region originally reclaimed was divided into districts which 
were eg em units. The inhabitants of each district were responsible for the 
condition of the embankments, the sluice-gates and the pumping stations within 
their area. For this purpose the district was thoroughly organized. Trained engi- 
neers were employed, guard houses were placed at frequent intervals along the 
banks, and at flood time the guards patrolled the banks night and day. The ex- 
pense of this was met by taxes levied on the property holders of the district. 
The second main precaution was the organization of a system of water re- 
ports. Every village in Hungary was compelled to send a report every morning 
to the Department of Agriculture in Budapest. This report gave the amount of . 
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rainfall during the preceding twenty-four hours, and the rise or fall of the level 
of the rivers and streams. From these reports Budapest compiled and sent out 
charts showing at a glance the sections which might be threatened by floods in 
the near future. If the reports showed heavy rainfall in the Transylvanian 
mountains and a swelling of the mountain streams, the people of Szegedin would 
expect to encounter the effect of this in a certain number of days or hours. 
From long experience they had come to know almost exactly the length of time 
required for floods on the headwaters of the Maros to reach its confluence with 
the Tisza. And to know ahead was to prepare. If the coming flood was likely to be 
unusually severe, the people of the affected districts would set to work to 
heighten the embankments, and that there might be no delay at a critical hour 
vast stores of suitable material were kept ready along the banks. 

The third precaution went still farther in eliminating the cause of floods. 
Though the country might need timber, none was allowed to be removed from 
the high mountain sides. So long as the hillsides were covered with forests, heavy 
rainfalls were less likely to cause floods. Meanwhile, many sections of the low- 
lands were reforested, and an attempt was made to supply the entire needs of the 
country without removing any timber from those places where the flood pre- 
vention program might be interfered with. 

This finely planned system of flood prevention was of course completely dis- 
rupted by the Treaty of the Trianon. When the new boundaries of Central Eu- 
rope were arranged, no thought was taken of the matter. The self-determination 
of nationalities and their military defense were taken as the paramount issues. 
The wooded mountains came under the rule of Czechoslovakia or Rumania 
and these nations needed timber and money. Thus, many hillsides have become 
bare. The rain in many places has already washed down the thin layer of earth, 
and where once forests stood nothing but rock can now be seen. As a result, the 
full force of mountain storms is beginning to be felt almost immediately in the 
plains. (Note: At the Peace Conference the Hungarians proposed that an 
international commission should be appointed, with regulatory powers over 
forests and in other matters of mutual concern; and such a commission has 
lately been constituted.) 

It was not to be expected that Czechoslovak, Rumanian and Jugoslav officials 
would send daily rainfall reports to the Hungarian Department of Agriculture at 
Budapest. Though the lowlying Hungarian villages still send in their reports, 
small benefit can be derived from the resulting charts as such a system is practi- 
cally useless unless it is complete. What is more, the sections where the floods 
begin are now entirely in Czechoslovak or Rumanian territory. Yet the present 
Hungary is the region where they will cause their greatest damage. And the peo- 
ple of the plains are no longer able to know in advance what is coming. 

The worst feature of the present political arrangement, however, is that prac- 
tically every one of the local flood defense districts is disrupted. These districts 
were geographical units, and were divided not according to ethnological, histori- 
cal or political lines, but solely with a view toward the efficient guarding of the 
embankments and the prevention of floods. The new borders cut right across 
these districts. Of course it is useless to protect the embankments on one side of 
the new boundary unless they are protected on the other side. Even if the Hun- 
garians keep up the embankments on their side of the border, there is the danger 
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that the nation on the other side will fail to keep its embankments in proper 
condition. If the river breaks through beyond the border, then the water will 
spread out all over the plain. That the plains may be safe, it is necessary for the 
Little Entente states to guard the embankments quite as zealously as Hungary 
does. But they do not like to spend money and labor on something that will 
simply protect the citizens of Hungary. To a great extent they are neglecting the 
banks of the rivers in their newly acquired territories. 

Last summer I myself approached the border on many of these embankments. 
On the Hungarian side at very frequent intervals were large piles of brushwood 
and other material suitable for strengthening the banks and making them higher. 
On the Little Entente side there was no sign of any such material. At frequent 
intervals on the Hungarian side were the huts of the embankment guards. On the 
Rumanian and Jugoslav sides of the river there were no embankment guards. 
While Hungary was guarding the embankments, the Jugoslavs and Rumanians 
were guarding the border. This neglect has seriously harmed the canals, the 
business of which was to draw off the interior waters. Even though the rivers do 
not burst their banks, still a great deal of interior water remains in the soil and 
interferes with agriculture. 

It might seem that a solution for these difficulties would be for Hungary to 
build embankments all along the border, so that the foreign waters could not 
drain down into Hungarian soil and so that there might be no danger even if 
embankments should break further up-stream. Apart from the undesirability of 
building a new Chinese Wall around Hungary to shut her off from her neighbors, 
there is the further difficulty that this defense has been expressly forbidden by 
the Treaty of the Trianon (III, 292), for fear that it might be used for military 
purposes. 

Last December the inevitable happened. Heavy rains in the mountains caused 
torrents to sweep down the denuded hillsides of Transylvania. The waters spread 
out between the towns of Vészt6 and Okany in Eastern Hungary. Thousands of 
peasant homes were covered by the floods. Many people died of starvation 
clinging to the tops of trees. It seems futile to send money to relieve the survi- 
vors, for under present conditions every year threatens to bring a repetition of 
the disaster. The only help worth while must remove the cause of the floods, and 
this, it seems, can only be done by neighborly agreement between Hungary and 
the Little Entente states. It is to be hoped such agreement, part of a general 
political and economic understanding, will not long be delayed. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By William L. Langer 


General International Relations 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1924. By Arno.p J. Toynsee. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1926, 528 pp. $8.50. 

The second annual volume of an indispensable handbook. 

THE ORIGIN .OF THE NEXT WAR. By Joun E. Baxetess. New York: Viking 
Press, 1926, 318 pp. $2.50. 

An effective exposition of present-day problems which contain the germs of war. 
THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS. By Arcuisatp CuisHom. London: S. C. M., 
gs ees 

A dispassionate criticism of some current economic and social policies. 

DES REGLES DE LA HAYE. By Georces Marais. Paris: Rousseau, 1926, 174 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

A scholarly survey, written from the juristic viewpoint. 

THE VICTORY OF REASON. By W. Arnotp-Forster. London: Hogarth, 1926, 
88 pp. 2/. 

An excellent brief review of the history and problem of arbitration. 

DIE VOELKERRECHTLICHE OPTION. Volume I. By Joser L. Kunz. Breslau: 
Hirt, 1925, 328 pp. M. 12. 

The first volume of a monumental study, dealing with the principle of option as ap- 
plied in the peace treaty. 

LA SOCIEDAD DE LAS NACIONES Y EL DERECHO POLITICO. By Avo.ro 
Posapa. Madrid: Raggio, 1925, 212 pp. Pes. 5. 

A convenient semi-popular approach. 

WELTGESCHICHTE DER NEUESTEN ZEIT. Eprrep sy Pavut Herre. Berlin: 
Ullstein, 1925, 851 pp. M. 35. 

The supplementary volume of a well-known world history and the most pretentious 

treatment of the period from 1890 to 1925. 


International Relations of the United States 


THE POLITICAL EDUCATION OF WOODROW WILSON. By James Kerney. 


New York: Century, 1926, §24 pp. $4.00. 
A contribution to the history of the war President’s formative years. 


THE TRAIL OF A TRADITION. By Artuur H. Vanpenserc. New York: Putnam, 
1926, 428 pp. $3.50. 

A plea for the continuance of a national policy as against internationalism. 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 1821-1924. By Frep J. Rippy. New York: 
Knopf, 1926, 380 pp. $5.00. 

The first scholarly and satisfactory treatment of the subject. 
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PORTO RICO. By Knowtton Mixer. New York: Macmillan, 1926, 349 pp. $4.00. 

A useful survey of the history of the islands as well as of social, political and economic 
conditions. 

AMERIKAS INTERNATIONALE KAPITALWANDERUNGEN. By Kurt 
Rersnitz. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1926, 123 pp. M. 5. 

A brief but scholarly study of the foreign investments of the United States. 
AMERIKA-EUROPA, By Artuur Ferrer. Frankfurt: Frankfurter Societiats- 
Druckerei, 1926, 338 pp. M. 8 

An exceptionally keen study of American conditions as compared with European. 


Europe 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY 1904-1914. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1926, 516 pp. 17/6. 

A severe condemnation of the pre-war international system, based upon close study 
of the documents. An important contribution to the story of the origins of the war. 
AU SERVICE DE LA FRANCE. By Raymonp Poincaré. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1926, 


2 volumes, Fr. 18 each. 

The first two volumes of the recollections of the former Premier and President of 
France, covering the events of 1912. A fundamental source for the history of war origins. 
ISVOLSKY AND THE WORLD WAR. By Friepricu Stieve. New York: Knopf, 
1926, 254 pp. $3.50. 

A translation of an able German account of war origins, based largely upon Russian 
documents. 

LES VRAIS CRIMINELS. By Fiorent Matter. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1926, 384 


. Fr. 

x valent, though not very successful attack upon the revisionist view of the origins of 
¢ war. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF VICTORY. By Atrrep Fasre-Luce. New York: Knopf, 

1926, $4.00. 

a coe of one of the most brilliant French essays on the origins of the war, 

written from the revisionist standpoint. 

MANUEL HISTORIQUE DE POLITIQUE ETRANGERE. By Emre Bourceots. 

Paris: Belin, 1926, Fr. 28. 

The fourth volume of a standard handbook, covering the period from 1878 to 1919. 
DER STELLUNGSKRIEG 1914-1918. By Frieprich SEEsELBERG. Berlin: Mittler, 
1926, 488 pp. M. 30. 

An exhaustive standard study of the war of position. 

VERDENSKRIGEN TILS JOS. By Apmirat C. Sparre. Oslo: Aschehoug, 1925, 


Kr. 2.50. 
One of the best and most impartial histories of the naval operations of the war. 


LA GUERRE SUR LE FRONT ORIENTAL. By Generar Winocrapsky. Paris: 


Charles-Lavauzelle, 1926, 380 pp. Fr. 16. 
A detailed military account of the war on the Russian and Rumanian fronts. 


LES ETATS-UNIS D’EUROPE. By Jacques Kayser, Paul Franck and Camille Le 
Mercier. Paris: Editeurs Associés, 1926, Fr. 10. 
Avaluable contribution to the history of the security problem from Versailles to Locarno. 


DER KAMPF UM PANEUROPA. By Ricuarp N. CoupenHove-Katerci. Vienna: 


Paneuropa Verlag, 1925, 173 pp. M. 4. 
A collection of essays by the well-known protagonist of the Paneuropean idea. 
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EUROPA IM AUFBRUCH. By Hans Scuwarz. Berlin: Ringverlag, 1926, 311 pp. 
M. 9. 

An interesting essay on the development of the idea of European solidarity. 
THE NEW EUROPE. By C. F. Heerrorort. London: Allen and Unwin, 1926, 221 pp. 
6/6. 

A translation of a Danish plea for reorganization of the League to allow for a Euro- 
pean federation. 
ISSUES OF EUROPEAN STATESMANSHIP. By B. G. pe Montcomery. London: 
Routledge, 1926, 276 pp. 10/6. 

A penetrating analysis of some of the outstanding problems confronting the European 
countries. 


BRITO-GERMANIA DIE ERLOSUNG EUROPAS. By Wi.uEetm Baron von 
Ricutuoren. Berlin: Esche-Verlag, 1926, 184 pp. M. 4.50. 

An appeal for close British-German friendship as an indispensable preliminary to 
recovery. 

L’INFLATION EN EUROPE ET LE DEPLACEMENT DE LA RICHESSE. By 
Ricuarp Lewinsoun. Paris: Payot, 1926, 448 pp. Fr. 30. 

An important contribution to the study of the social effects of the war. 
HANDBUCH DER LONDONER VEREINBARUNGEN. By Friepricn Raas. 
Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte., 1925, 379 pp. M. 10. 

A valuable manual. 

DER WEG DER REPARATION. By Cart Bercmann. Frankfurt: Frankfurter 
Societats-Druckerei, 1926, 409 pp. M. 12.50. 

The most authoritative German account of the reparations problem and negotiations, 
by one of the government under-secretaries. 

DAS WERK VON LOCARNO. By Kart Strupp. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1926, 179 pp. 
M. Io. 

An essay on the origins, content and effects of the Locarno agreements, by an expert 
in the field of international law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE METHODIQUE DE L’HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE ET 
SOCIALE DE LA FRANCE PENDANT LA GUERRE. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1926, 920 pp. 

One of the bibliographies in the Carnegie series. 

LA VIE ECONOMIQUE A BORDEAUX PENDANT LA GUERRE. By Pau 
CourTeau.t. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, 100 pp. 

An exhaustive monograph in the Carnegie series. ; 

LE CONTROLE DU RAVITAILLEMENT DE LA POPULATION CIVILE. By 
Pierre Pinot. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, 320 pp. 

A pioneer treatise on the subject, part of the Carnegie history of the war. 
L’AGRICULTURE PENDANT LA GUERRE. By Micuet Avcé-Larisé. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, 331 pp. 

Another fundamental contribution in the Carnegie series. 

HISTOIRE CONTEMPORAINE. VOLUME II. LA FRANCE DE LA VICTOIRE. 
By Apmirat Decovy, Henri de Nousanne and Emile Saint-Auban. Paris: Michel, 1926. 

The second volume of an excellent history of modern France, covering the period 
from 1917 to 1919. 

LA POLITIQUE POLONAISE DE LA FRANCE. By Casimir SmorcorzEwskI. 
Paris: Gebethner and Wolff, 1926, 120 pp. Fr. 9. _ 
A collection of utterances by public men, publicists and scholars. 
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COMMENT AVOIR UN FRANC STABLE. By Georces Bonnet. Paris: Payot, 
1926, 128 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

An important brochure by a former Minister of the Budget. 

L’IMMIGRATION EN FRANCE. By Marcet Paon. Paris: Payot, 1926, 224 pp. 
Fr. 16. 

A pioneer investigation of the French problem, advocating restrictive legislation 
based on the experience of other states. 

FRANKREICH UND DAS NEUTRALISIERTE BELGIEN. By Econ Gorrscuatk. 
Stuttgart: Enke, 1926, 149 pp. M. 10. 

An excellent reconsideration of the problem of Belgian neutrality as it affects France, 
LA STRUCTURE ECONOMIQUE DE LA BELGIQUE. By Fernanp Baupxutn. 
Paris: Giraudon, 1926, 238 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

A scholarly survey by a Louvain professor. 

DIE MARINE-JUSTIZMORDE VON 1917 UND DIE ADMIRALS-REBELLION 
VON 1918. By Witneim Drrrmann. Berlin: Dietz, 1926, 104 pp. M. 1.60. 

A distinctly partisan account, but based upon secret documents laid before the 
German parliamentary commission. 

LA DEFAITE MILITAIRE DE L’ALLEMAGNE EN 1918. By LieuTenant- 
Cotonet Paguert. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1926, 290 pp. Fr. 22. 

A competent military study of German and allied strategy. 

DEPRECIATION DE LA MONNAIE ET EQUILIBRE BUDGETAIRE. By Jean 
Maxime-Rosert. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1926, 150 pp. Fr. 15. 

An excellent analysis of German financial policy in 1922 and 1923. 

GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL. By Sir Puitie Dawson. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1926, 276 pp. 10/6. 

A splendid technical treatise on inflation and other problems. 

DER KAMPF UM UNSERE SCHUTZGEBIETE. By Joseru Ass. Essen: Floeder, 
1926, 287 pp. M. 22.50. 

Really a history of German colonial enterprise since the seventeenth century, with a 
survey of present conditions. 

DIE DEUTSCH-RUSSISCHEN VERTRAGE VOM 12 OKTOBER 1925. By O. 
MersMann-Soest and Paul Wohl. Berlin: Vahlen, 1926, 372 pp. M. to. 

Perhaps the best of a number of studies on the commercial treaties of 1925, containing 
the texts of all pertinent laws. 

LA TRAGEDIA DEL ESTADO ESPANOL. By Atvaro pe AxBornoz. Madrid: 
Raggio, 1925, 256 pp. Pes. 5. 

A searching analysis of the situation in Spain. 

ITALY, THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Count 
Antontro Cippico. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926, 121 pp. $2.00. 

Stimulating lectures by a prominent Fascist. 

DAL PATTO DI LONDRA ALLA PACE DI ROMA. By Gaetano SaLvemini. 
Turin: Gobetti, 1925, 360 pp. L. 16. : 

The most important history of Italian foreign policy during the war yet published. 
LA RIVOLUZIONE MERIDIONALE. By Guivo Dorso. Turin: Gobetti, 1925, 242 
pp. L. to. 

A much-needed study of the economic crisis in southern Italy in the post-war period. 
IL PIEMONTE. By Giuseppe Prato. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1925, 
241 pp. pa ale tse 

The effects of the war on social and economic cqnditions in Piedmont. A volume of the 
Carnegie history. 
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LA SALUTE PUBBLICA IN ITALIA. By Giorcio Mortara. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925, $77 pp. 

Another volume of the Carnegie series, dealing with the problem of public health. 
IL SISTEMA ELETTORALE MAGGIORITARIO PROPORZIONALE DEL 
GOVERNO FASCISTA. By Errore pe Pompeis. Castello: Unione Arti Grafiche, 1925, 
415 pp. 

An exhaustive account of the Fascist electoral system. 

LA DEMOCRAZIA IN ITALIA. By Gucuietmo Ferrero. Milan: Rassegna In- 
ternazionale, 1925, 136 pp. L. 8. 

Penetrating essays by a well-known historian. 

AUTOUR DU FASCISME ITALIEN. By Francesc Camsé. Paris: Plon, 1925, 195 
pp» Fr. 5. 

A noteworthy discussion of Fascism by a former Spanish minister and convinced 
democrat. 

DIE DAUERNDE NEUTRALITAT DER SCHWEIZ. By E. von Wa.oxircu. 
Basel: Helbing and Lichtenhahn, 1925, 73 pp. M. 2. 10. 

A brief but good history of Swiss neutrality, with chapters on the legal and political 
aspects of the problem. 
= gong STEPHAN TISZA. By Franz Herczec. Vienna: Eligius Verlag, 1926, 55 pp. 

3+ 50 

An interesting interpretation by a Hungarian poet. 

LE PARTAGE DES DETTES PUBLIQUES AUTRICHIENNES ET HON- 
GROISES. By Jean Decoupu. Paris: Sagot, 1926, 157 pp. Fr. 15. 

A technical legal study. 

LE RELEVEMENT FINANCIER DE LA HONGRIE ET LA SOCIETE DES 
NATIONS. By Micuet Mirzaris. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1926, 420 pp. Fr. 30. 

A substantial scholarly treatment. 

THE POLISH HANDBOOK. Eprrep sy Francis Czarnomski. New York: Poland, 
1925, 704 pp. $3.00. 

A complete statistical work, unusually well-done. 

DAS POLNISCHE PARTEIWESEN UND SEINE PRESSE. By Rosert Sryra. 
Plauen: Verlag Junges Volk, 1926, 169 pp. M. 6. 

A valuable survey of a little-known subject. 

DIE MEMELFRAGE ALS RANDSTAATENPROBLEM. By Ro tr ScHierenBerc. 
Berlin: Vowinckel, 1925, 197 pp. M. to. 

A discussion of the history and geographical factors in the problem, with inclusion of 
the pertinent documents. 

MEMEL ALS HAFEN UND HANDELSTADT 1913-1922. By Louis Jann. Jena: 
Fischer, 1926, 141 pp. M. 6. 

A scholarly investigation of the economic life of Memel. 

DAS WASSERGEBIET FINNLANDS IN on a eepmmaretgon HIN- 
SICHT. By S. R. Byérxsten. Helsingfors; 1925, 253 p 

An exhaustive treatise on the international status of the ‘Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. 
DU SERVAGE AU BOLCHEVISME. By Baron Wrancet. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 
1926, 356 pp. Fr. 9 

The pasiiiiens of the famous White leader. 

AGRARENTWICKLUNG UND AGRARREVOLUTION IN RUSSLAND. By 


Boris Brutzkus. Berlin: Sack, 1925, 249 pp. M. 12. 
An important scholarly contribution to the history of the agrarian question in Russia, 


by a former professor at the Petrograd Agricultural College. 
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DIE WAHRUNGSPROBLEME SOWJETRUSSLANDS. By L. Jurowsky. Berlin: 
Prager, 1925, 114 pp. ‘ oy ng 

A complete monetary history of Russia since 1917, by a member of the financial 
commissariat. 

LA RUSSIE SOUS LE REGIME COMMUNISTE. Eorrep sy Micuet Fépororr. 
Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1926, 592 pp. Fr. 30. 

A reply to the report of the British Trade Union delegation, in the form of articles 
based on Bolshevik documents and written by twenty-three Russian scholars. 

THE NEW RUSSIA. By L. Haven Guest. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1926, 
488 pp. 10/6. 

A general survey, based in part on personal observation, by an English Laborite. 
EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Scotr Nearinoc. New York: International 
Publishers, 1926, 159 pp. $1.50. 

A sympathetic account by a well-known radical writer. 

LE TRAVAIL SECRET DES AGENTS BOLCHEVISTES. By Cotonex A. Rézanov. 
Paris: Bossard, 1926, 200 pp. Fr. 9. 

A hostile exploitation of Bolshevik documents. 

LES FAUSSAIRES CONTRE LES SOVIETS. Anonymous. Paris: Librairie du 
Travail, 1926, 140 pp. Fr. 4. 

An exposé of anti-Bolshevik propaganda, especially in the matter of the Zinoviev 

letter. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


ENGLAND AND THE WORLD. Eorrep sy F. S. Marvin. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1926, 268 pp. $3.50. 

A valuable collection of essays by prominent writers on England’s relation to the 
world through history. 
THE EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE. By Ricuarp Jess. London: Chapman and Hall, 1926, 
352 pp. 15/- 

An eloquent plea for further codperation within the Empire, in matters of foreign 
policy, defense and trade. 
CASSANDRA; OR THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By F. C. S. 
Scuitter. London: Kegan Paul, 1926, 92 pp. 2/6. 

A pessimistic forecast by a well-known English philosopher. 
SOUTH AFRICA. PEOPLE, PLACES AND PROBLEMS. By Witt14m H. Dawson. 
London: Longmans Green, 1926, 448 pp. 16/. 

One of the best recent books on South Africa and its problems. 
INDIA. By Sir VaLentine Cutro. New York: Scribners, 1926, 359 pp. $3.00. 

A general treatment by one of the world’s foremost authcrities. 
INDIA. A FEDERATION? By Sir Freperick Wuyre. Delhi: Home Department, 
1926, 326 pp. 3/. fe Ths 

A well-balanced study of existing federal constitutions, with reference to their pos- 
sible introduction in India, by a former president of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
THE PROBLEM OF INDIA. By B. Suiva Ras anv D. Granam Pots. London: La- 
bour Publishing Company, 1926, 96 pp. 2/6. 

A presentation of the nationalist point of view. 
BURMA AS I SAW IT. By R. Grant Brown. New York: Stokes, 1926. $5.00. 

A well-informed account of events from 1889 to 1917, by an English official of long 
experience. 
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The Near East 


“MANUEL HISTORIQUE DE LA QUESTION D’ORIENT. By J. Ancev. Paris: 
Delagrave, 1926, 346 pp. Fr. 9. 

A useful text, covering the period from 1792 to 1925. 

LA GUERRE TURQUE DANS LA GUERRE MONDIALE. By Commanpant M. 
Larcuer. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1926, 682 pp. Fr. 48. 

An important study, with an interesting introduction by Franchet d’Esperey. 
HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE DE LA GRECE. VOLUME IV. By Micue: 
Lufrirtier. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1926, 580 pp. Fr. 30. 

The latest volume of what is practically an official history, covering the period from 
1878 to 1908. 

LA GRECE ET LA CRISE MONDIALE. By A. F. Franoutis. Volume I, Paris: 
Alcan, 1926, 359 pp. Fr. 30. 

An important book, by a Greek diplomat, based largely upon unpublished documents. 
LES CAMPAGNES DE SERBIE 1914-1915. LA CAMPAGNE DE MACEDOINE. 
1916-1918. By Coonet F. Fever. Paris: Budry, 1926, Fr. 40, 60. 

Military studies by a recognized French critic. 

THE TURKISH KALEIDOSCOPE, By Care Sueripan. London: Duckworth, 
1926, 223 pp. 15/. 

Disillusioning sidelights on conditions in present-day Turkey. 

THE BLIGHT OF ASIA. By Horton Georce. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1926, 
292 pp. $3.50. : ; 

A hostile account of the massacres and the burning of Smyrna, by an American consul 
in the Near East. 

SYRIA. By Leonarp Stein. London: Benn, 1926, 94 pp. 3/6. 

An exceptionally clear account of events since 1918, with an exposition of the racial 
and religious problems. ' 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF PERSIA. By Moustara Kuan Faten. London: 
King, 1926, 98 pp. 6/. 

A good general survey. 





Africa 
LA GUERRE DU RIFF. By R. Bonnet-Devituiers. Paris: Occitania, 1926, 142 pp. 


Fr. 6. 
Observations made with the French troops in Morocco. 


The Far East 


EUROPE AND THE EAST. By Norman D. Harris. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 


619 pp. $5.00. : ; Man ; 
A scholarly survey of the foreign relations of Asiatic states in recent times. 


CHINA. By Frank J. Goopnow. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1926, $2.00. 
An analysis of economic, political and social aspects. 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA? By Ropney Gizsert. London: Murray, 1926, 


315 pp. 10/6. 

A rather unorthodox interpretation of the Chinese problem. 
EXTERRITORIALITE ET INTERETS ETRANGERS EN CHINE. By G. Souuté 
pE Morant. Paris: Geuthner, 1926, 508 pp. Fr. 50. 

A sound study, by a French consul. 
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IN THE HEART OF ASIA. By Lreutenant-Cotonet P. T. Ernerton. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 305 pp. $5.00. 
A book of unusual merit, particularly valuable for the discussion of Soviet agitation 
in Turkestan. 
THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC. By Kuyo Sue Inut. Japan Times, 
1926, 619 pp. 
A competent discussion of the immigration question as seen from the Japanese 
standpoint. 
PAPUA OF TODAY. By Sir Husert Murray. London: King, 1926, 308 pp. 21/. 
An authoritative account of the administration and conditions, by the British 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


Latin America 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR. By Percy A. Martin. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1925, 594 pp. $3.50. 

A series of illuminating lectures, by a competent writer. 
LA EVOLUCION POLITICA DE IBEROAMERICA. By Ratt Carranci y Tru- 
yitto. Madrid: Pérez, 1925, 304 pp. Pes. 6. 

An excellent brief exposition. 
LA RAZA COSMICA. MISION DE LA RAZA IBEROAMERICANA. By José 
Vasconcelos. Madrid: Helénica, 1926, 296 pp. Pes. 10. 

Primarily notes of travels in South America. 
THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. Compitep sy Hermann Scunitz.er. London: 
Hutchinson, 1926, 637 pp. 25/- 

The first volume of the Library of Latin American Information. An exhaustive 
statistical handbook. 
THE ROSALIE EVANS LETTERS FROM MEXICO. Epirep sy Daisy C. Petrus. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1926, 472 pp. 

Letters which throw much light on present-day conditions, and on the problem of 
property held by foreigners. 


Miscellaneous 

STORIA ECCLESIASTICA CONTEMPORANEA. By Orazio M. Premout. Turin: 
Mariotti, 1925, 496 pp. L. 27. 

The best brief survey of the history of the church since 1800. 
OIL IMPERIALISM. By Louts Fischer. New York: International Publishers, 1926, 
$2.00. 

A radical account of the imperialistic aspects of the oil problem. 
THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE FROM PLATO TO THE PRESENT. 
By Reverenp R. H. Murray. Cambridge: Heffer, 1926, 435 pp. 12/6. 

An original and stimulating approach, based upon sound scholarship. 
THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. By Oswatp Srencter. New York: Knopf, 1926, 
461 pp. $6.00. 

A translation of a much-discussed German philosophy of history. 
THE JEWISH NATIONAL HOME. By Isaac Breuer. London: Agudas Israel 
World Organization, 1926, 105 pp. 


A reconsideration of the attitude of Orthodoxy towards the Zionist movement. 
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I: PUBLIC DOCUMENTS OFFICIALLY PRINTED 


Documents may be procured from the following. United States: Gov’t Printing Office, Washington. Great 
Britain: P. S. King & Son, 2 Great Smith Street, London, or British Library of Information, 44 Whitehall St., 
New York. France: Terquem, 1 rue Scribe, Paris. League of Nations, Internat’! Labor Office and Perm. Court 
of Internat’! Justice; World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Washington imprints are Govern- 
ment Printing Office and London imprints are His Majesty’s Stationery Office, unless otherwise noted. 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 
ARABIA. Agreements with the Sultan of Nejd regarding certain questions relating to the 
Nejd-Trans-Jordan and Nejd-’Iraq frontiers. London, 1925. 16 p. 2414 cm. (Cmd. 2566.) 3d. 
"IRAQ. Treaty with King Feisal — at Baghdad, 13th — 1926, with explanatory note. 
London, 1926. 6 p. 24% cm. (Parl. Pap., 1926. Cmd. 2587.) 2d. 


ARBITRATION 


ARBITRATION AND SECURITY. Systematic Survey of the Arbitration Conventions and 
Treaties of Mutual Security deposited with the League of Nations. 200 p. 25 cm. (League of 


Nations, 1926. V. 14.) $1.20. 
ARMAMENTS 


ARMAMENTS YEAR-BOOK 1926. General and statistical information. Geneva, 1926. 
1162 e; cm. (Second F ea 1925-1926.) $5.00. 

DISA MENT. H. J. Res. 107, joint resolution to provide for expenses of participation of 
United States in work of a preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. Approved Feb. 1, 1926. [Washington, 1926.] 1 p. (Public resolution 5.) 

DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, request for appropriation to cover expenses of a prepara- 
tory commission for disarmament conference, being a commission to prepare for conference on 
reduction and limitation of armaments. Washington, 1926. 2 p. (H. doc. 183, 69th Cong., rst sess.) 


$.05. 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION for the Disarmament Conference. Report by M. BeneS, 
adopted by the Council on December 12, 1925. 3 p. 3314 cm. (League of Nations, ref 792 (2). M 
277- 1925. IX.) so 
IST OF QUESTIONS to be examined by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 

Conference. Report by M. Benes, adopted by the Council on December 12, 1925. 3 p. 3344 cm. 
(League of Nations, rf 793 (2). M. 278. 1925. IX.) $.05. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION on the Trade in Arms, Ammunition and Implements of 
War. Second year. Geneva, 1926. 242 p. 33 cm. (League of Nations, 1926. IX. 2.) $4.00. 

-BULGARIA 
LA CONSPIRATION bolchéviste contre la Bulgarie. Sofia, Imprimerie de la Cour, 1925. 


CLAIMS 
AMERICAN CLAIMS against Germany. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury submitted 
in response to Senate Resolution No. 199 of April 14, requesting certain information relative to 
American claims against Germany. Washington, 1926. 5 p. 23 cm. (S. Doc. No. 99, 69th Cong., 1st 


sess. 
CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
The Committee of Experts for the Progressive Codification of International Law adopted at its 
second session in January, 1926, seven Questionnaires and three Reports for submission to Govern- 
ments. They are issued as Publications of the League of Nations as follows: 





QUESTIONNAIRE No. 1. . . . Nationality. 21 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 1.) $.20. 

QUESTIONNAIRE No. 2. . . . Territorial Waters. 50 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 10.) $.20. 

ee No. 3. . . . Diplomatic Privileges and Immunities. 16 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 
2.) $.20. 

QUESTIONNAIRE No. 4. . . . Responsibility of states for Damage Done in their Territories 
to the Person or Property of Foreigners. 16 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 3) $.20. 

QUESTIONNAIRE No. 5. . . . Procedure of International Conferences and Procedure for the 
Conclusion and remy ba Treaties. 12 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 4.) $.20. 

QUESTIONNAIRE No. 6... . Piracy. § p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 5.) $.20. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 7. . . . Exploitation of the Products of the Sea. 7 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 


6.) $.20. 
CRIMINAL COMPETENCE of States in Respect of Offences Committed outside their 
Territory. Report. . . . 6 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 7). $.05. 
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LEGAL STATUS of Government Ships employed in Commerce. Report to the Council. . . 


10 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 9.) $.10. 
REPORT on Extradition. 6 p. 33 cm. (1926. V. 8.) $.05. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


HERTSLET’S Commercial Treaties, Vol. XXXI. Chronological and General Index to the 
ee ag and other Documents contained in Vols. XXIII-XXX. Foreign Office. London, 
1925. £1 2s. 6d. 

This Index relates to volumes which include documents ranging in date from 1856 to 1921. 
With its issue this series as a separate publication comes to an end. “‘Hertslet’s Commercial 
Treaties” and “British and Foreign State Papers” will in future appear as one publication, 
annually, under the title “British and Foreign State Papers.” 


COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, PERMANENT 


PERMANENT COURT of International Justice. Permanent Court of International Justice, 
resolution of Senate advising and consenting to adherence on part of United States to Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with resolution of Assembly of League of Nations concerning 
establishment of the court, protocol of signature, and statute of the court; presented by Mr. 
Swanson, Washington, 1926. 15 p. (S. doc. 45, 69th Cong., 1st sess.) $.05. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CONSTITUTION of Dominican Republic; translated from original Spanish by William C. 

Wells. Washington, D. C., 1925. 29 p. (Pan American Union.) (Law and Treaty Series No. 1.) $.25. 
DOMINICAN Customs Receivership. Executive order (promulgating general regulations for 
vernment of Dominican Customs Receivership under and in pursuance of convention of Decem- 
Tt 27, 1924, between United States and Dominican Republic). Dec. 5, 1925. 2 p. (No. 4353-) 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


DIE GROSSE POLITIK der Europaischen Kabinette 1871-1914. Sammlung der diplomatis- 
chen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes im Auftrage des Auswartigen Amtes herausgegeben von 
—— Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Friedrich Thimme. 22.-29. Band. Berlin, 

utsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 1925. 8 vols. in 12. 244% cm. 

ISWOLSKI im Weltkriege. Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis aus den Jahren 1914- 
1917. Neue Dokumente aus den Geheimakten der russischen Staatsarchive im Auftrage des Deut- 
schen Auswartigen Amtes nebst einem Kommentar von Friedrich Stieve. Berlin, Deutsche Ver- 
ene fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1925. = p 244 cm. 

R DIPLOMATISCHE Schrift wechsel Iswolskis 1911-1914 aus den Geheimatken der 
Russischen Staatsarchive im Auftrage des Deutschen Auswartigen Amtes in deutscher Ubertra- 
ng herausgegeben von Friedrich Stieve. Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und 
hichte, 1924. 4 vols. 2414 cm. 
HONDURAS 


CONSTITUTION of Republic of Honduras; translated from original Spanish by William C. 
Wells. Washington, D. C., 1925. 31 p. (Pan American Union. Law and Treaty Series No. 2.) $.25. 


HUNGARY 


AGREEMENT between the United Kingdom and Hungary modifying the Agreement between 
the British and Hungarian Governments of December 11, 1923, relating to the Periodical Instal- 
ments payable by the Hungarian Government thereunder. Budapest, October 17, 1925. London, 
1926. 3 p. 2414 cm. (Treaty Series No. 2 (1926). Cmd. 2593.) 1d. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS 


AGREEMENT for the Settlement of the War Debt to Italy to Great Britain. London, 1926. 4 
p. it cm. (Parl. Pap., 1926. Cmd. 2580.) (At head of title: Italian War Debt.) 1d. 

PUBLIC DEBTS. Foreign debt funding legislation, hearings, 69th Congress, 1st session, on 
H. R. 4743, H. R. 4744, H. R. 4745, H. R. 4746, H. R. 4747, and H. R. 4748, bills authorizing 
settlement of indebtedness of ingdom of Rumania, Kingdom of Italy, Kingdom of Belgium, 
Republic of Esthonia, Republic of Latvia, and Czechoslovak Republic to United States of America, 


Jan. 4 (and 6), 1926. Washington, 1926. iv, 1-84 p. The House reports are nos. 46-50. $.15. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


OURNAL of the Special Assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, March, 1926. No. 1, 


arch 8, 1926 [- No. 10, March 18, 1926]. 59 p. 32 cm. 
VERRATIM RECORD of the Special hate of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 


March 1926. 3 fascicles. 32 cm. 
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LOCARNO 


LOCARNO Conference, 1925. Protocol of Locarno Conference, final protocol of Locarno Con- 
ference, 1925, and annexes, with treaties between France and Poland, and France and Czecho- 
— presented by Mr. Walsh. Washington, 1925. iii, 27 p. (S. doc. 21, 69th Cong., Ist sess.) 

05. 


MEXICO 


CLAIMS arising out of occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico. Report respecting claims arising out of 
occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by American forces in 1914, and recommending authorization 
of appropriation in settlement thereof. Washington, 1926. 12 p. (S. doc. 49, 69th Cong., Ist sess.) 


$.05. 

CONSTI TUTION of the United States of Mexico. Signed January 31, 1917, and promulgated 
February 5, 1917. Revised and amended to April 1, 1926. Reprinted from the Mexican Review. 
Washington, 1926. FE p. 24% cm. 

CORRESPONDENCIA official cambiada entre los Gobiernos de Mexico y los Estados Unidos 
con motivo de las dos leyes reglamentarias de la fraccién primera del articulo 27 de la Constitu- 
cién mexicana. Mexico, Imprenta de la Secretaria de relaciones exteriores, 1926. 85 p. 234 cm. 

RIGHTS of American Citizens in Certain Oil Lands in Mexico. Message from the President of 
the United States transmitting from the Secretary of State the official correspondence exchanged 
between the Governments of the United States and Mexico regarding the two laws regulating Sec. 
I, Art. 27, of the Mexican Constitution. . . . Washington, 1926. 44 p. 23 cm. (S. Doc. No. 96, 

th Cong., Ist sess.) 

PROCEEDINGS of United States-Mexican Commission, convened in Mexico City, May 14, 
1923 — texts of special claims convention and general claims convention). Washington, 1925. v, 

3 p. $.15. 
NATIONALS, STATUS 

DOCUMENTAL History of Law Cases Affecting Japanese in the United States, 1916-1924. 
Compiled by the Consulate General of Japan. San Francisco, 1925. 2 vols., ii, 413, vii, 1051 p. 

NOTES exchanged between the United Kingdom and Albania recording the renunciation of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government of Extraterritorial Judicial Rights in Albania. Durazzo, 
February 6, 1926. London, 1926. 3 p. 24% cm. (Treaty Series No. 3 (1926). Cmd. 2616.) 1 d. 

NOTES exchanged between the United Kingdom and Italy respecting the deportation of 
British Somali Subjects expelled from Italian Somaliland and of Italian Native Subjects of Italian 
Somaliland expelled from ‘Aden. London, December 14, 1925, and January 29, 1926. London, 1926. 
4p. 244cm. (Treaty Series No. 4 (1926). Cmd. 2617.) 1d. 


OPIUM 
INTERNATIONAL “5 go Conferences at Geneva, 1924-25. Report of Indian Delegation. 
2 


{London, 1925.] 73 p. 244 cm. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
ANNUAL REPORT of Governor General, Philippine Islands, 1924. Message from President of 
United States transmitting annual report of Governor General of Philippine Islands (with reports 
of heads of departments of Philippine Government), year ended Dec. 31, 1924. Washington, 1926. 
251 p. (H. doc. 127, 69th Cong., 1st sess.) $.25. 


POLAND 


POLAND’S Access to the Sea and the Claims of East Prussia. With a preface by Count Alex- 
ander Skrzynski, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Polish Republic. By Dr. Stanislaw Slawski. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1925. 62 p. 24 cm. 

POLISH Handbook, 1925. A guide to the country and resources of the Republic of Poland. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1925. 704 p. 


REPARATION 


REPORT by the Commissioner for the German Railways (First working half-year of the 
Company); Report of the Commissioner of the Reichsbank (11th October, 1924-30th April, 1925); 
Report of the Commissioner of Controlled Revenues (1st October, 1924-28th February, 
1925); Report of the Trustee for German Railway Bonds (11th October, 1924-28th Feb- 
ruary, 1925). London, 1925. 36 p. 3214 cm. (Reparation Commission. Xa.) 3s. 

REPORT by the Commissioner for the German Railways (First Fw of application of the 
Experts’ Plan); Report of the Commissioner of the Reichsbank (11th October, 1924-31st August, 
1925); Report of the Commissioner of Controlled Revenues (1st March-31st August, 1925); 
Report of the Trustee for German Industrial Debentures (1st March-31st August, 1925). London, 
1926. 75 p. 30 cm. (Reparation Commission. XIa.) 3s. 

REPORT of the Agent-General for Reparation Payments (November 30, 1925). London, 1926. 

17, 12 p. 24 cm. (Reparation Commission. XI.) 3s. 
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SMUGGLING 
CONVENTION between the United States and Mexico to Prevent Smuggling and for Certain 
other Objects. Signed at Washington, December 23, 1925. Washington, 1926. 10 p. 23 cm. (Treaty 
Series, No. 732.) wens 


PERMANENT MANDATES Commission. Eighth Session (Extraordinary). Comments sub- 
mitted by the Accredited Representative of France on the Commission’s Observations with regard 
to the Report on the Situation in Syria and the Lebanon in 1924 and the provisional Report on 
the Situation in these Territories in 1925. 3 p. 3334 cm. League of Nations, 1926. VI. A. 3.) $.02. 

PERMANENT MANDATES Commission. Report to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Work of the eighth (extraordinary) Session of the Commission, held in Rome, February 16- 
March 6, 1926. 12 p. 334 cm. (League of Nations, 1926. VI. A. 2.) $.10. 


TURKEY 
GENERAL RELATIONS with Turkey. Message from the President of the United States 


transmitting a ne to regulate the general Relations between the United States and Turkey, 


signed at Lausanne, 
68th Cong., Ist sess.) 


witzerland, on August 6, 1923. (Washington, 1924.) 20 p. 2314 cm. (Exec. Z, 


The injunction of secrecy on this document was removed by the Senate on March 25, 1926. 
KEY, commercial and industrial handbook: by G. Bie Ravndal. Washington, 1926. vii, 
232 p. 2 maps. (Trade promotion series 28; European Division.) 
UNITED STATES 
PAPERS relating to foreign relations of United States, with address of the President to Congress, 
Dec. 5 1916. Washington, 1925. Ixxvi, 1008 p. $1.25. 
SOME FOREIGN POLICIES of United States; address by Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, delivered before Council of Foreign Relations at New York City, Dec. 14, 1925. 1926. 14 p. 
WORLD WAR 


HISTOIRE officielle de la on Guerre. Volume I-. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1925-. 


OFFICIAL History of the 


ar. Military Operations. France and Belgium, 1914. Compiled by 


Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds. London, Macmillan, 1925. 12s. 6d. Maps, 5s. 6d. 


II: PUBLIC DOCUMENTS UNOFFICIALLY PRINTED 


Relations between states are indexed in English alphabetical order under the name of the first state party 
thereto. In addition to usual abbreviations the following are used: 4. J. J. L., Sup., American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Supplement; B. /. /. J., Bulletin de PInstitut intermédiaire international; B, P. A, U., Bulletin of 


the Pan American Union; Cong. Rec., Congressional Record; £. n., 


Europe nouvelle, gén., général (e); int., 


international (e); S. D., Department of State releases; U. S. D., United States Daily. 
The Department of State, Division of Current Information, issues mimeographed copies of documents made 


public. They are identified as S. D. — (date), and a 


lication for authentic copies should be made to the Divi- 


sion of Current Information, Department of State, ashington, D. C. These items are to be distinguished from 
publications of the Department, which issue from the Government Printing Office. 


AFRICA, NORTH—French conference, 
Temps, Mar. 23, p. 2; Mar. 24, p. 2. 


ARMAMENT — Prelimina Committee — 
a" and American docs., U. S. D., Mar. 24, 
p. 278. 


Correspondence, S. D. 59, Jan. 30; U. S. D., 
Mar. 24, p. 278. 
Invitation to Russia, N. Y. Times, Mar. 23, 


, aE 
Note adjourning ~e0g Temps, Feb. 2, p. 4; 
Feb. 6, p. 1; L. Times, Feb. 5, p. 9. 

Russian note declining invitation, N. Y. Times, 
x: 15, p. 22. 

Chicherin declaration, Temps, Apr. 7, p. 1. 
AUSTRIA — Layton-Rist report on eco- 
nomic situation, conclusions, E. n., Feb. 27, p. 
274. 

AUSTRIA-CZECHOSLOVAKIA — Arbitra- 
tion treaty, Vienna, Mar. 5, Prager Presse, 
Mar. 10, p. 3. 





AUSTRIA-GERMANY — Movement toward 
union, Temps, Feb. 6, p. 2. Declarations of 
Austrian chancellor at Berlin, Temps, Mar. 28, 
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sonst inquiry, U. S. D., Mar. 15, p. 154. 
TION — Dec. payments, Tempe, 


we age 2. 
anuary iii, L. Times, Feb. 8, p. 13; 
emps, Feb. 10, p. 2. 
Deliveries in kind to France, Temps, Feb. 14, 


. 2. 

Dabeuany payments, Temps, Mar. 10, p. 2; L. 
Times, Mar. 9, p. 15. 

French © agg on reparation in kind, 
Temps, Mar. 12, p. 2 

Decisions of arbitral board, Temps, Mar. 27, 


ing beer tax pro- 


Benen communiqué res 
assigned revenues, 


test of commissioner o 
Temps, Apr. 9, p. 1. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH — Pope’s 
letter on relations with Italy, N. Y. Times, 
Feb. 23, p. I. 

Declaration of Vatican, Temps, Feb. 3, p. 2. 
RUMANIA — Minister’s declaration of policy, 
Temps, Jan. 20, p. 2. 

RUMANIA-U. S. — Modus vivendi, S. D. 70, 
Mar. 1. 

RUSSIA — Concession commissioner’s plea 
for American investments, N. Y. Times, Apr. 
16, p. 2. 

RUSSIA-TURKEY — Treaty signed at Paris, 
Dec. 17, E. n., Feb. 13, p. 221. 
SALVADOR-U. S.— Treaty of friendship, 
commerce, consular rights, S. D. 67, Feb. 24. 
SEAL FISHERIES — Japanese proposal to 
call revisionary conference, L. Times, Feb. 11, 
Pp. 7 
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SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE — Pa- 
chich-Radich agreement, Temps, Feb. 19, p. 2. 
Policy declaration, Temps, Mar. 8, p. 2. 
Foreign policy debate, L. Times, Mar. 29, p. 14. 


SERB -CROAT-SLOVENE STATE-TUR- 
KEY — Treaty of peace and friendship, 
Angora, Oct. 28, Temps, Jan. 23, p. 1. 
SPAIN-U.S. — Treaty on prevention of 
liquor smuggling, a eb. 10, Cong. 
Rec., Mar. 3, p. 4636; S 62, Feb. 10. 
SWEDEN-U. S. — Minister’s credential pres- 
entation, S. D. 61, Feb. 9. 

SYRIA — Commissioner Jouvenel’s letter to 
delegate Al oe oe Druse, L. Times, Jan. 
21, p. 133 Temps, Jan. 21, p. 2. 

Appeal for peace by Druses and reply, Temps, 
Feb. 5, p. 6: N. Y. Times, Feb. 5, p. 5. 
Revaletion of Alouite representative council, 
Temps, Feb. 8, p. 1. 

New Druse demands, L. Times, Mar. % p. 15. 
— report on 1925 events, E. n., Apr. 10, 


ac of Permanent Mandates Com., E. n., 
Apr. 10, p. 473-7. 

TURKEY — War damages — Status of com- 
mission’s work, L. Times. Feb. 16, p. 7. 
TURKEY-U. S. — Treaty regulations genera 
relations, Lausanne, Aug. 6, 1923, Cong. Rec., 
Mar. 25, p. 6021. 

Letter of American colony favoring treaty, 


S. D. 86, Apr. 4. 
U. S. — Passport regulations, U. S. D., Apr. 


17, p. 612. 

th an of State to Associated Press, N. Y. 
Times, April 21, p. 12. 

U.S. - VENEZUELA — Reception of new 
minister, U. S. D., Apr. 19, p. 6. 
VENEZUELA — Law on foreigners, July 16, 
1925, B. I. I. I., XIV, p. 134. 
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} AROUND the WORLD 


via the Southern Hemisphere 


OLLOWING a route far off the beaten track this 

cruise — different from any known hitherto 
—-sets a new milestone in the history of travel 
and offers the greatest opportunity yet to visit 
in comfort, leisure and unsurpassable luxury 
the lands, seas and marvelous archipelagoes 
lying beneath the Southern Cross. 
The South SeaIslandas, NewZealand,Tasmania, 
Australia, the East Indies, Ceylon, East Africa, 
South Africa, South America are all brought 
within the compass of a masterhand itinerary. 

The Cruise Ship chartered is again the famous Cunarder 








= ars FRANCONIA 
SS SE Sa: which has proved herself so successful in this field. 
SSS Saili 
= SS ailing from New York Jan. 12, from Los Angeles Jan. 29, 1927 





@) The MEDITERRANEAN) 


We have again chartered the great White Star Liner 
HCGMERIC 
the “Siip of Splendor” 


Sailing from New York January 22, 1927 
Returning March 30, 1927 

















E Homeric is one of the most modern, most replete, 
most luxurious and largest liners in the world. 


Cuisine and service are the very best that can be offered, 
the cruise management such as only an organization of 
our matchless experience and resources can provide. 


The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
La Goulette (Tunis), Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak Kalesi, Constantinople, Haifa, Alexandria, 
Palermo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, Southampton, 
New York. 

: Many shore excursions of noteworthy interest and an 
- especially long stay in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop- 
over privileges in Europe. 


EE BEANE MO Nee Oe ee Pa Ce 
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, Full information and literature on request 
THOS. COOK & SON 
| 585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
St. Louis San Francisco ’ 


Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Essays on Nationalism 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes 


ificant emotional factor in public life today is nationalism.”’ That thesis Professor Hayes develops 

roadest and most suggestive studies in international relations written since the delerium of war 

e. Nationalism, its rise and influence, its relation to Christianity, militarism and agelenene: 
ce 


oe one potthe 
ed to a headach 


is treated in a series of connected and brilliant essays. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson 


by Grancis W. Hirst 


In the public life of Jefferson — man of 
gance—the author, a well-known Engl 


sult is a biography of exceptional timeliness. 


ce, foe of foreign entanglements, and the enemy of public extrava- 
writer and economist, finds a message 
today. It is with their problems in mind that he has made selections from the mass of Jefferson material. The re- 


for the Europe and America o 


Gleanings from a sheaf of praise 





“Much betrer than anything in 
“An entertaining account.” — 
“Done admirably.” —N. T. Evening Post. 

“Able and comprehensive” —N, ¥ Herald- Tribune 


int.”’—Saturday Review. 
Y. Sun. 


“Well worth reading.""—Boston Transcript 
“Scholarly and human. ""—N. Y. Times 
‘A fine presentation.’”’—Balrimore ‘ 


Price $6.00 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


“The student of prewar and immediate post-war years can hardly do better . 
nder whether there are any which, ‘amidst so much that is gay and 
humorous, disclose more poignantly, despite a certain inherent reserve, the magnitude of the conflict and the 
— Christian Science eMonitor. 


After the letters of Walter Hines Page we wo 


steatness of the heroism of those five years.” 


. than to study these letters . 


Two volumes, boxed, 


“There is more‘vital pleasure’ to be found in, these letters than in a whole shelf full of orthodox and dull biog: 


raphies.””"—""Ghe New York Gerald 


The United States 
as a Neighbor 


by Sir Robert Falconer 


Canadian and American relations discussed in an 
illuminating manner 7 the President of , Lom 
sity of Toronto, J.St. Loe Strachey in psy o> 

Times calls it a “fascinating volume . ae ect be 
difficult to exaggerate its value.’’ Price $3.00 


Porto Rico: 
History and Conditions 


by Knowlton Mixer 


“The work is the most comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory historical study and survey of the social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions of the island that we 
na ever seen. Most of us know too little about this 
island.”"—Boston Herald. Price $4.00 


Germany’s 


Industrial Revival 
by Sir Philip Dawson, M. P. 


“A remarkable book . . . a statesmanlike survey that 

must be carefully read and digested by everybody in- 
terested in the stabilization of Europe.’’ 

Morning ‘Post. 

Mt far the most , thorns and judicious that has 

en written on the ems and prospects of post- 

war Germany. Saieivany Brooks in the oe alg es on Tine 

Price 


Italy Under Mussolini 
by ‘William Bolitho 


A revelation of the inside workings of the Fascist 
regime, written with ae omecenes to truth and 
accuracy by the E of the New 
ork World. It is neither poy apology for Mussolini 
nor propaganda against him. No b: on the subject 
comparable to this has yet appeared. Price $2.50 





wo Important Reference “Works 





The American 
Year Book 


Edited by Albert B. Hart and Wm. M. Schuyler 


The one authoritative, encyclopedic reference book 
on American affairs. It is not an almanac, but a gen- 
eral survey of politics and ———— art, litera- 
ture, science and education. There is a place for it in 
every library. $7.50 


Dictionary of 


Political Economy 
Edited by R. H. I. Palgrave 


A new edition of a work that has been the standard 
reference on the subject for thirty years. Revised and 
brought up to date under the directior. of Henry 
Higgs, it remains complete, authoritative and indis- 
pensable. Three volumes, each $10.00 


Gor sale at all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston > Chicago 


New York 


Atlanta ~ Dallas 


San Francisco 


f 
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Twice the freight 


in half the time 


This Mexican railroad electrification is 
very significant. It replaced steam loco- 
motives with G-E electric locomotives 
and hauled twice the freight in half the 
time. 


This eliminated double-tracking, and is 
so economical that it probably will repay 


You may never need an ° : : 
dhactrte eosinetive; but its cost in five or six years. 


aray tetane ton Some day all the railroads will follow 


is a task that electricit : + : 
pd vagy teem you industry’s example and electrify. Cheaper 
buy electrical equip- transportation and cleaner cities will 
ment, ask for the kind 

that fs marked G-E. result. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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A New Edition 


THE ORIGINS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


By ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 
Editor of Foreign Affairs 
This is a new edition of that compact study of the Triple Alliance published in 1917, revised, 
and containing an appendix of notes which refer to recent revelations bearing upon the 
subject. Upon publication the book was recognized immediately as one of most unusual 
value and the development of events has strenghtened this opinion of it — a fact which has 
made necessary the republication in this revised form. $1.75 


THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


By ALLEN JOHNSON 
Professor of American History, Yale University 


“No one can read this admirable little volume without gaining a better understanding of 
history in every form . . . or without using greater care and tolerance in appraising human 
deeds from recorded testimony.”’ — Christian Science Monitor. 

“An admirable survey of a subject only too little discussed in English.’ — American 


Mercury. 
“This book is important, not only as a pioneer work in this field, but intrinsically as a study 


of the elements of history writing.’ — Current History. $2.00 


THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited by H. A. L. FISHER, M.P. 
Each volume, $3.00 


INDIA By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


“No one is better fitted than Sir Valentine Chirol to write wisely and temperately upon 
India. . . . I have been in India and have read most of the English and Indian books upon the 
history and problems of the semi-continent, but I consider this volume by far the wisest and 
most informing of any known to me. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who edits this series, known as 
‘The Modern World,” has been fortunate in securing such a writer upon so very difficult 
a subject.” — Henry W. NEvINSON, in the New York Herald Tribune. 


NORWAY RUSSIA 
By G. GATHORNE HARDY By SR VALENTINE O’HARA 
and N. MAKEEF 


GERMANY By G. P. Gooch IRELAND By SrerHen Gwynn 


In Preparation 
ENGLAND, by DEAN INGE CHINA, by V. H. WELLINGTON Koo 
AMERICA, by JoHN FINLEY CHILE, by Acustin Epwarps 
TURKEY, by ARNOLD TOYNBEE ARGENTINA, dy C. H. HaRInG 
ARAB STATES, by GERTRUDE BELL 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ~ FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





Four Indications of 


Leadership 


OLp COLONY, through its Banking “Department, has overt 
29,000 individual and corporation accounts. This is consid- 
erably more than any other trust company in New England. 

Oxp COoLony, through its Trust “Department, as executor and 
trustee manages property with a value in excess of $130,000,- 
000. This is $22,000,000 more than the total handled by 
the next largest Trust Department of any New England bank. 


OLD Cotony, through its subsidiary, the O/d Colony Corporation, 
occupies a position in the front rank of distributors of high- 
grade securities throughout New England and other Eastern 
States. 


OLD COLONY, through its Ts a “Department, is now transfer 
agent for two hundred and thirty-four corporations, and in 





ninety-nine of these cases it is also appointed agent to pay 
dividends. This is the largest department of its kind in New 
England. 


These facts show to some extent how generally this company has interwoven 
itself into the financial affairs of New England people and business. The 
O.p Cotony Trust Company és now in its thirty-seventh year of 
active business. Its history and its accomplishments in this brief space of time 
attest the quality of the service it renders throughout its many departments. 


OLD COLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The War Guilt from Four Points of Uiew 
THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR 


By Harry ELMER Barnes 


This is the first readable and reliable exposition of the revised views on war 
responsibility to appear in this country. It is, further, the most comprehensive 
work on war guilt which has thus far been published in any language. Here 
not only the historical student but the ineclligent citizen may discover the 
nature and implication of the evidence concerning the causes of the World 
War which has been embodied in the extensive collections of secret docu- 
ments published since the Armistice. 


The book is so written that the beginner in the study of the problem may 
find his way clearly through the maze of diplomatic antecedents which led 
up to the crisis of June to August, 1914. No person can face in an intelligent 
manner the international issues now being so warmly debated in this country 
and abroad unless he is familiar with the information contained in Professor 
Barnes's lucid and comprehensive survey of causes and lessons of the late 
world conflict. 8vo, 780 pages. $4.00 at all bookstores 


THE LIMITATIONS OF ISVOLSKY AND THE 
VICTORY WORLD WAR 


By Atrrep Fasre-Luce By Friepricu STIEVE 
“His general conclusion is prob- The author has examined the docu- 
ably the best epigrammatic summary ments from the Russian and French 
which has yet been devised to en- archives, published since the armi- 
visage the whole truth: ‘The acts of Stice, to develop the accusation that 


Germany and Austria made the war the Russian Minister to France, in 
conjunction with the Russian State 


possible; those of the Triple Entente Department and with Poincaré 
made it inevitable. worked for war from 1911 to 1914. 
“‘His criticism of the post-war policy The book reveals an aspect of pre- 
of the Allies, and particularly of war diplomacy which no well in- 
France, is both trenchant and con- formed student of politics can over- 
structive.’” — The Nation. $4.00 look. $3.50 


THE CASE FOR THE CENTRAL POWERS 


By Count Max MontTGELas 
“Count Montgelas is quite ready to avert it; that her efforts were ren- 
admit many of his country’s short- dered futile by Russia's hasty general 


comings. ... But he also shows OGLE S . 
convincingly that Germany did not mobilization; and that Prance did 
want a European war; that when it 20thing to restrain Russia.’’ — The 


became imminent she tried hard to New Republic. $3.50 
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THE 
ECONOMIC 
REVIEW 


publishes weekly  transla- 
tions of the most authorita- 
tive articles appearing in all 
European languages. Out- 
standing facts and opinions 
are given, undistorted by 
comment, and the whole eco- 
nomic and financial field is 
covered in a short space. 


THE EconoMICc REVIEW also 
contains special articles on 
matters of general economic 
importance, reviews on new 
books and a statistical sec- 
tion of unusual value. 


Specimen copies will be sent free of 
cost on application to the Manager 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


6 John St., Adelphi, London, W. C. 2, England 


The circulation of the ECONOMIC REVIEW fs of 
great value— the charge for advertisement space és 
most reasonable, 
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Down the Gangplank 
To Havre, the Port of Paris 


The International Terminal Made 
Famous by the Rulers of France 


SILVER spray splashes against the Liner as she 

skims onward to France. Behind her lies a 
phosphorescent path . . . a dancing symbol of the 
po ore and lightness that made the days pass so 
q y 


All too soon the immense docks at Havre, the port of Paris 
eee — the aristocratic French Liners find a berth . . 
loom u Four centuries be this important terminal was a 
little B.. village . favre de Grace. Tiny sailing 
vessels were despatched to the whale and cod fisheries in 
Newfoundland and Spitzbergen. 


In 1516, Francis I started the construction of a harbor. 
The work was later continued Richelieu. Napoleon I 
finally made it a war harbor. They are just three out of 
many famous names that have made this harbor famous! 


And so Havre has grown . . . with a history as interesting 
as that of the provincial towns of Normandy, Brittany, the 
Basque country. But its chief importance lies in its nearness 
to Paris. Down the gangplank of the French Liner. No 
transferring totenders. A special boat train waiting. Three 
hours . . . and Paris. 

It’s all at the other end of ‘‘the longest gangplank in the 

world’’ a perfect vacation, new interests, and traveling 
through “‘Preace at much less than in the United 
States. The de Luxe Liners go t to Plymouth, England 
. then Havre. The One-Class Cabin Liners go direct to 
Havre. 
Information from any French Line Agent 
or recognized Tourist Office 


French fine 


Gmpagnie Genérale Transatlanliqaé, — few York 


ces and agencies in pment erties 
Curope, Ginada and United States, 
or ash. any travel or tours? agent 
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oy Baldridge 


a HAT is our most critical foreign problem? 
pone tp W When a Japanese exclusion bill splashes across 
Ld 


the front page of your morning newspaper, or a Shang. 
hai riot breaks into the headlines—the jingo shouts 
“war” and the peace-lover is beset with forebodings. 

The time for forming opinion is before the head- 
lines come, on a basis not of prejudice or fears but of 
actual facts. 


EAST by WEST 
A Special Number of SURVEY GRAPHIC 


will help you understand our most puzzling and, potentially, 
our most critical front of foreign policy. 

This Special Number with its colorful pictures, its wealth 
of human interest, and its keen-edged text, draws first on the 
dispassionate survey of Oriental-American relations on the Pa- 
cific Coast made under the leadership of Prof. Robert E. Park. 

Second, it draws on the testimony of close students of 
—— China and Japan, including William Allen 

hite, John Dewey, Charles A. Beard and Chester Rowell. 


It is typical of what Survey Graphic is 
doing, month by month, to help Americans 
think through the issues confronting us in 
race relations, industrial relations, health, 
education, and social welfare. 

Key people to the number of 22,845 sub- 
scribe to Survey Graphic and depend on it 
for the first-hand facts, the graphic interpre- 


Partial Table of Contents 


Born American, But — 

C. Smith. What the American-born — 
panese are up against, stri; 

of their past and uncertain of their favae. 

Roads and None Easy. 


Behind the Mask. By Robert E. 
Park. A mellow statement of the only 
fruitful attitude in race relations — the 
effort to understand each other; to dis- 
cover what the Chinese and Japanese in 


nese and Ja; 


tation and the open discussion from which 
they can make up their own minds. 


Join them now with the EAST by WEST 
number. We are making a special subscrip- 
tion offer now — $2 for a full year of it fora 
new subscriber instead of the regular $3. 


Use the coupon below and save $1 


A summary of our alternatives in dealing 
with the Japanese Empire. 

Builders of the New China. By 
John Stewart Burgess. An American edu- 
cator of many years’ residence tells of the 
men and forces that are shaping the affairs 
of the great republic. 


. By William 


By 


America think of themselves and of us. 


Two Chinatowns. By Winifred Rau- 
shenbush. How the Chinese in San 
Francisco and Vancouver surround them- 
selves with buffers against the strange- 
ness of — how their tongs and 


Three 
Kazuo Kawai. An American-born Japa- 
nese tells frankly just what this problem 
of the younger generation means to him. 
The Last of the Magic Isles. By 
William Allen White. Hawaii as a genial 
journalist saw it—a way-station in the 





companies serve as a government within 
a government. 


The Japanese Farmer. By Eliot G. 
Mears. he plays in the agri- 
cultural life of California. 


Western Windows to the East. By 
Chester Rowell. The general currents of 
aac the Pacific Coast; the issues of 
exclusion, of caste and of democracy. 


By John 





midst of the Pacific and its 
cross-currents of race feeling. 

From America to China. 
. Asuccinct 
statement of what this long- 
time friend of China believes 
to be the high point of 
American-Chinese relations. 

From America to Japan. 
By Charles and Mary Beard. 





*[Special Dollar Saving Coupon]- 


PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th St., New York City 


Send me your illus- 
morn de oo _, = = 

ear n the 
EAST by WEST num- 
ber for which I enclose 


my personal check (or 
money order) for $2. 
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L’EUROPE NOUVELLE 


L. Weiss, Editor-in-Chief 


The most important and authoritative French 
review dealing with French foreign policy and 
international affairs 


Among the features of each issue of L’Eu- 
rope Nouvelle are dispatches from competent 
correspondents in the European capitals, 
essays on literary and artistic events in various 
parts of the world, maps, caricatures, and, 
above all, the complete text of recent impor- 
tant diplomatic documents. Thirty-two pages 
of text. Two francs a copy. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
France Abroad 
1 year . . . 80francs 90 francs 
6 months . 40 francs 50 francs 
3 months . 20 francs 30 francs 


Complete sets of L' Europe Nouvelle are available for 
the years 1918-1922 at 100 francs a year 


53 RUE DE CHATEAUDUN 
PARIS FRANCE 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc. senuices by the Act of Congress of Au- 

st 24, 1912, of FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Published Quarterly at 
New York, N. Y., for April I, 1926. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
iforesaid, personally appeared F. D. Caruthers, Jr., who having 
been duly sworn menage phe law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Foreicn Arrairs, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and sy agen printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and-ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
7 eg syed St., New_York City; Editor, Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge, 25 W. 43rd St., New York City; Managing Editor, Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, 25 W. 43rd St., New York City; Business 
Manager, F. D. orethart, Xe. 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
2. That the owners are: Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 
(no stockholders—about 300 members); Pres. John W. Davis, 
is Broad St., New York City; V.-Pres., Paul D. Cravath, 52 

illiam St., New York City; ig? de on Edwin F. Gay, 25 
W. 43rd St., New York City. 3. That the known beedhalions 
nortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
tent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
tecurities are: none. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
tiving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ert, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they may appear upon the ks of the company but 
ilso, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
dary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
tuch trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
u to the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ets aand security holders who do not = ape upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
ton to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

‘ F. D. Carutners, Jr., Bus. Mer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Mar., 1926 
en L. Gitpert (My commission expires March 30, 1928) 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1924 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE $8.50 


This covers the problem of Security 
and Disarmament; the question of 
emigration and immigration; the rela- 
tions of the Third International and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
with one another and with the rest of 
the world; and the relations between the 
Allies and Germany. 


ENGLAND AND THE WORLD 
By F. S. MARVIN $3.50 


An outline of the relations existing at 
various periods and in connection with 
various subjects, between England and 
the World. This is volume seven of the 
Unity Series. Complete list on request. 


PROGRESS AND THE PAST 
A Glance Down the Ages 


By G. F. WATES $1.75 


“There is very little discussion in this 
volume of theories of progress, but I 
have endeavoured, on the principle of 
‘facts first’, to put before my readers, 
as briefly and impartially as I could, 
some of the great epochs in world- 
history.” From the Preface. 





Oxford University Press 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AN AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW 


With the present issue Foreign Arrarrs completes its fourth volume. 


BINDING 

The response to our previous offers to bind subscribers’ copies of the first three 
volumes was so great that this year we are making the same offer for binding Volume 
IV. We perform this service at actual cost. 

For convenience, the year’s four issues of Foreicn AFrFrarrs are bound in two 
volumes. The binding is of handsome dark green canvas with hand-lettering 
stamped in gold. The covers are strong and durable, but as the approved library 
style of hand-sewing is used each volume opens easily and is pleasant to handle. 

The price for binding (two volumes) is $2.40. 


BACK ISSUES 
Single copies of all the issues comprising Volume IV are still available for pur- 
chase at the regular price of $1.25 each. 


INDEX 
An Index to Volume IV will shortly be issued. A copy of this Index wil! be 
mailed (without charge), as soon as ready, to all subscribers. Also, it will be in- 
serted in all bound volumes. 


DIRECTIONS 
Copies for binding should be sent, postage prepaid, to Foreign Arrairs, 25 West 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. The name and address of the sender should appear 
on the wrapper. We pay return postage on the bound books. 
At time of sending copies please fill out and mail the following order form: 


ORDER FORM FOR BINDING VOLUME IV 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 25 West 43xpD Street, New Yorn 


I am sending you under separate cover numbers of Volume IV of Foreton Arratrs. Please supply the follow- 
ing numbers, which are lacking, at $1.25 each: 


October, 1925 April, 1926 
January, 1926* July, 1926 
*Kellogg Supplement to January number is 50 cents if sold separately. 


covering $2.40 for binding and $1.25 for each copy which you supply. 
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A INDICATES ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION WoRK OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


HE total steam generating capacity of the light and 

power industry of the country reported by ELEC- 
TRICAL WORLD for 1925, from data collected by the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the U. S. Census Bureau, was 
17,950,000 horse power. The total steam generating 
capacity designed and installed or under construction by 
Stone & Webster is 1,680,000 horse power. The corre- 
‘sponding total water power generating capacities are 
8,500,000 horse power and 1,020,000 horse power. 
The combined totals of steam and water power for the coun- 
try is 26,450,000 horse power and for Stone & Webster 
construction 2,700,000 horse power. Can we help you in 
planning new plants or extensions? 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





DESIGN- BUILD 
OPERATE 
FINANCE 


BOSTON, 147 MILK STREET » SAN FRANCISCO, HOLBROOK BLDG. 
NEW YORK, 120 BROADWAY PITTSBURGH, UNION TRUST BLDG. 
CHICAGO, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG 





Kindly mention Foreton Arrairs when writing to advertisers 
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Dillon, Read ¢ Co. 








Foreign Government Securilies 


Industrial Financing 
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